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SCENERY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


As soon as winter, which lingers so long in 
our stern northern latitudes, has fairly taken his 
departure, and our nominal spring has given 
place to genial summer, tourists begin to flock 
to the north in pursuit of health, or to study for 
themselves 


those marvels 
of natural scen- 
ery, re- 
a u n 
aver 
the painter or 
the page of the 
P oet, possess 
the power to 
enchant the 
world. Some 
are content to 
loiter in seques- 
val eys, 
mar, 
of pla cid 
streams that 
meander thro’ 
n meadows 
enamelled by 
flowers, and re- 
flecting quiet 
villages and 
slumberous 
woods. Others, 
rather more as- 
piring, seek the 
ill country, 
while the more 
adventur- 
ous are not sat- 
isfied till they 
have climbed 
the towering 
peaks, that di- 
versify nature 
in the northerly 
of New 
ngland. If 
there be no 
danger, there is 
still excitement 
in climbi 
mile after mi 
into the regions 
of alternating 


\ 


sunshine and cloud, and looking down upon vast 
reaches of land, with hundreds of villages and 
hamlets, streams, plains and forests mapped out 
upon the grandest topographical scale. o the 


summer tourist, no State in the Union presents 
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greater attractions than New Hampshire. It is 
the Switzerland of America. It has its quiet 
valleys, its romantic and pastoral glens, it has its 
lakes and streams and water courses, it has its 
hills, and it has its mountains—the latter bold, 
sublime, enduring monuments of the Creative 
Power. One of the most travelled routes to the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, is from 
this city, by railroad to Concord, and thence to 
Lake Winnipiseogee (pronounced by the Indians 
Win-ne-pe-sock-e, with the accent on the penul- 
tima), an excellent t of departure for the 
mountain region. Indian name we have 


just quoted signifies the “Smile of the Great 


Spirit,” and shows the poetical feeling» of the 
aborigines, and their appreciation of beau- 
ties of nature. No one who has lingered by the 
enchanted shores of this magnificent sheet of 
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water, who has gazed upon its broad expanse 
dotted with numerous islands, and gleaming in 
the rays of the rising and setting sun, will deny 
the appropriateness of the Indian name. The 
lake lies in Belknap and Carrol counties, and is 
irregular in its form. It stretches into seven large 
bays, three on the west, three on the east, and one 
on the north. It is about twenty-five miles in 
length,and its breadth varies from one to ten miles. 
Like Lake George, its waters are of crystalline 
urity, and at a great distance from the shore ob- 
on the bottom are plainly discernible. Its 
depth is very great, and in some places it is said 
to be unfathomable. The islets that gem its 
bosom are said to be three hundred and sixty- 
five in number, and they are of various sizes, 
the largest of them containing five hundred acres 
of soil, yielding heavy crops of corn and 
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grain. It is fed principally by its own s 
several pleasant vi , which deserve a passin 
notice “ this connection. Moultonboro’, in 
Carroll county, lies on the northwestern shore of 
the lake, and comprises a high! diversified tract 
of country. Red Hill, which has an elevation 
.. of 2000 feet above the level of the sea, lies wholl 
».within the town. Squam Lake and Long Pond, 
both lovely sheets of water, are partially within 
its precincts, and Red River, flowing through it, 
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empties into Lake Whasieiscoges, Tuftonboro’, 
in the same county, overlooking the lake, 
was settled in 1780. It is indented by bays of 
the lake, of which its elevated points command 
charming views. It has several ponds and small 
streams which empty into the lake and contribute 
to swell its vast volume. The views which we 
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AS resent in illustration of the lake ist of ‘ability. 
ly for us by an artist o 
rawn expressly tator is looking 
“ae In our view of the lake, the spectato: ond is a 


part of the village of Centre Harbor, while the 
town of Guilford is seen in the distance. Our 
first view is a scene sketched near a spring be- 
side a path by which you ascend Red Hill. It 
is a picturesque spot, and one which an artist 
loves to delineate. Another view is that from 
the summit of Red Hill, which commands a fine 
view of the lake and the surrounding country. 
We now descend the hill and obtain another. 
view of striking beauty—Red Hill from the lake. 
Yet another view is presented by a change of 

sition—Centre Harbor as seen from the Take 
n this view a part of Red Hill is presented. 


4 


The retaining scene is an old mill located on 
Artist’s Brook, in North Conway, fifty-five miles 
from Lake Winnipiseogee. This brook abounds 
in picturesque views and is much frequented by 
artists making studies from nature. Conway is 
a picturesque town, and is a great resort of trav- 
ellers to the White Mountains. It lies in Car- 
roll county. Swift and Pequawket Rivers here 

ur into the Saco, the — current of which 

broken by numerous falls. Lake Winni 
ogee is four hundred and seventy-two feet above 
the level of the sea, and is certainly a gem in the 
region where it lies. 
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VIEWS IN PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


The designs we give in this beautiful town em- 
brace some of the most interesting in the place. 
Pawtucket is situated upon the Pawtucket River, 
which is the dividing line between the States of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Above the 
town the river takes the name of the Black- 
stone. It rises in Worcester County, Mass., and 
pursuing a southeast course, empties its waters 
into Narragansett Bay, at Providence. Paw- 
tucket is essentially a manufacturing town, and 
contains nothing of startling interest to attract 
the traveller or mere tourist ; bat there is a mine 
of visit to her various manufactories, 
which amply the time spent in going 
through them. "eater power is its principal 
resource and dependence, ahd was the attraction 
to the first settlers of the place. Let us glance 
at the history of the town. According to tradi- 
tion, the land on which Pawtucket is situated was 
originally owned by Ezekiel Hollman, one of 
Roger Williams’s associates. The first settle- 
ment was made near the falls by the 
family of Jenks, at a period nearly 
coeval with the settlement of Prov- 
idence, in which town it was included 
for nearly a uotil North 
Providence, to which the Rhode Island 
side belongs, was set off in 1795. 
Joseph Jenks, the founder of the fam- 
ily, came from Lynn, Mass., in 1670. 
In 1789, Samuel Slater, then a young 
man of 21 years, came to Pawtucket, 
and introduced cotton spinning by ma- 
chinery, until then a mystery. He 
was born in England, and his father, 
on his deathbed, indentured him to 
Mr. Jedediah Strutt, the proprietor ot 
an extensive cotton mill at Belper, in 
the county of Derby. When his ap-. 
prenticeship expired, he determined to 
come to America, and fearing the 
jealousy of the government with os 

to all attempts to away 

cotton manufacture, resolved 
to study the machinery so thoroughly 
as to be able to carry the patterns in 
his memory, and from the reflections 
of his own mind and judgment lay 
the foundations of this branch of man- 
ufacture here. This he did so per- 
fectly, that on his arrival here, being 
recommended to Moses Brown, ot 
Providence—who had attempted the 
same thing and failed—he engaged to 
farnish patterns for the machinery, 
and superintend its operation. The 
present state of the cotton manufac- 
ture in this country, and the “ Old 
Slater Mill,” are monuments of his 
success. The attraction to Pawtucket 
being limited to its manufacturi 
facilities, its growth was slow, 
having been exempt from the dangers 
incident to more exposed localities in 
time of war, it is devoid of general 
historical interest. The historiograph- 
er, therefore, would find few facts other 
than of local interest, in searching 
among the archives of the town. 


There are probably no vestiges of the 
buildings erected in this place, although some 
very ancient and venerable ones still remain to 
carry us back beyond the present century. One 
of the oldest is called the “old Miller house,” 
and is situated at the corner of Main Street and 
of Valley Falls turnpike. The first engraving 
represents the Congregational Church in Paw- 
tucket. This church occupies a very command- 
ing situation on the corner of Walcott and Meet- 
ing Streets, and as the traveller steps out of the 
coach, at the hotel, it looms up upon his sight to 
a majestic height. The fact that the street de- 
clines rapidly frem the front of the church for 
three or four hundred feet, gives it the appearance 
of a greater elevation than it really has. 
Following next is a fine view of the Falls, 
Pawtucket River, and the Mills. A narrow, 
winding footpath runs along the precipitous side 
of the bank, but it would be an act of considér- 
able daring for one unaccustomed to its tortuous 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, PAWTUCKET. 
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,COTTAGES ON WALCOTT STREET, PAWTUCKET. 


Course, to attempt its passage in a dark night. 
The view up the river is picturesque and beau- 
tiful. The contrast between the dark blue stone 
mill on the right, and the white wooden one on 
the left of the falls ; the busy stream of carriages 
and pedestrians crossing the bridge which spans 
the river between the factories, and which brings 
out in bold relief the fall beneath, dashing, 
sparkling, and leaping over its rocky bed; the 
various side falls, which gush out from above 
and beneath the foundations of the various mills, 
coming out from the most unlikely places, make 
up a picture of surpassing beauty and interest. 
Next in order is a picturesque representation 
of the Dunnell Manufacturing Works, for the 
manufacture of lawns. The process of printin 
lawns is one of great interest, as indeed are all 


the operations of the concern, The works are 
situated one mile from Pawtucket, on Beveredge 


Brook, near the right bank of the Seekonk 
River, and is one of the oldest and | it estab- 
lishments of the kind in the United States. It 


was founded, and for several years operated, by 
Jacob Dunnell, Esq., of Pawtucket; subse- 
quently it became an incorporated company, 
with a capital paid in of $400,000. The print 
works are very extensive, and in excellent order, 
comprising a bleach-house, dye house, printing 
and calender rooms, engraving shop, with three 
steam engines, etc. The printing-room, which 
is one of the finest in the country, contains ten 
machines, which print annually 500,000 pieces 
of cloth ; among these are the widely celebrated 
Portsmouth and Hadley lawns. Taking a turn 
through Walcott Street, we see some tiful 
private residences, which, like flowers on the 
rairie, seem to nestle among the surrounding 
oliage, giving occasional glimpses of a bay- 
window, a verandah with flowers, or a neat litile 
porch, and giving rise to an envious feeling in 
the most stoical breast. Some few years since a 


Mr. Pitcher purchased a small farm hereabouts, 


laid it out in squares and building lots, and put 
up the neat little cottage shown in the picture 
for his own use. The location was elevated and 
sightly, and soon attracted the attention of the 
more wealthy citizens, who settled around him, 
until he has become the centre of a singularly 
neat group of suburban cottages. The next 
engraving gives a view of the Old Slater Mill, al- 
luded to above. “ Fifty years ago,” says the author 
of the Reminiscences, “the Slater mill was 
young, and in vigorous operation, to the aston- 
ishment of the inhabitants and multitudes of 
others, who went down to Pawtucket to witness 
its magical doings, which consisted mostly in the 
manufacture of coarse yarns, to be wove by hand 
in all the surrounding country. These yarns 


sold at prices which would now astonish the na- 


tives of this or any other country, and yet, so 

great was the demand for them, that for a lon 
time it was impossible to fill the orders whic 
came from all directions. The goods made from 
them on the country looms, soon became the 
favorites of the country poorls, so much more 
durable were they than the old fabrics. From 

forty to fifty cents a yard were the ordi 

rices for the coarse, heavy sheetings of this 
ind. No one then dreamed of looms to go by 
water power, and the first fixtures for that pur- 
were curious, high standing articles. he 
Bleaching business was then truly in a state of 
nature, and the whole ground adjoining the old 
mill on the north side, was one great bleaching 
located the head of oper- 


Oar series closes with a graphic sketch of the 
central part of Pawtucket, as seen in casting the 
vision up Main Street. It exhibits quite a 
business-like appearance, and is one of the most 
important marts of business and promenade in 
the town. 
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A PRAYING MACHINE. 

Some content themselves with taking a walk 
round the convent, rolling all the while “besten 
their fingers the beads of their long chaplet, or 
giving a ro movement to a kind of praying 
machine, which turns with incredible rapidity. 
This instrument is called a Chu Kor, that is, 
“turning prayer ;” and it is common enough to 
see them fixed in the bed of a running stream, 
as they are then set in 

ing night ay, 8 

nefit of te penen who has placed them there. 

The Tartars also suspend these convenient im- 


plements over their domostic hearths that the 


may be put in motion by the current of cool 
from the of = so twirl for the 
peace and prosperity of the family. 

Another which the Buddhists make 
use of to simplify their devotional activity is that 
of a large barrel turning on its axis. It is made 
of thick pasteboard, fabricated of innumerable 


sheets of paper pasted one on another, and upon 


which are written in Thibetan characters the 
prayers most in fashion. Those who have not 
sufficient zeal or sufficient strength to place on 
their backs an immense load of books, and pros- 
trate themselves at every step in the mud, adopt 
this easier method, and the devout can then eat, 
drink, and sleep, at their ease, while the com- 
plaisant machine does all their praying for them. 

One day we happened to be passing one of 
these machines, we saw two Lamas engaged in a 
violent quarrel, and almost coming to blows on 


account of their zeal for their prayers. One of 
them it appeared had come, and having set the 


barrel in motion on his own private account was 
retiring modestly to his when chancing to 


tarn his head to enjoy the spectacle of its pious 
revolutions, he mpl of his brethren stop the 
wheel, and set it whirling again for himself. In- 
dignant, of course, at this unwarrantable inter- 
ference, he ran back, and in his turn put a sto) 
to his rival’s piety, and they continued this kin 
of demonstration for some time, but at last losing 
patience they proceeded to menaces and then to 
cuffs, when an old Lama came out, and brought 
the difficulty to a p ful termination by him- 
self turning the prayer barrel for the benefit of 
both parties.—De Huc’s Travels in Tartary. 


AN BAGLE’S STRATAGEM, 


As the mountains around the Konigs Sea 
abound in chamois, the eagle very naturally re- 
sorts there ; and opportunity is frequently afford- 
ed of wit ing his tactics, modified by circum- 
stances. The following account gives an instance 
of most cunning stratagem ; but it also shows 
how impotent for attack the eagle is when his 
victim is not entirely exposed. A good-sized 
chamois buck had got upon a ledge of rock, and 
was gazing downward and about him as these 
animals like todo. An eagle perceived him ; 
but as the bird could not approach close to the 
rock on account of his breadi of wing, he re- 
solved to obtain the prize he had marked as his 
own in another manner. So he sailed by the 
chamois on his narrow path as near as he dared 
come ; then again and again ; and as the animal 
retreated in order to quit his perilous position, 
the eagle, wheeling round in a smaller circle, 
met him instantly, to hem in and cut off his re- 
treat. By thus rushing past within a few feet 
of him, and filling him with terror, he ho to 
bewilder the chamois, and cause him to over 


THE OLD SLATER MILL, PAWTUCKET. 
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the precipice, in which case he would have but 
to descepd and carry off his booty. And, in fact, 
= chamois, from trepidation probably, jn tarn- 
“ corner, slipped with one bind foot over the 
He lost his balance, and fell headlon ng 

ow the rocks, as the eagle intended he shoul 
But after lodging for a short time on an inter- 


vening slope, the carcass and came 


CENTRAL PART OF PAWTUCKET, LOOKING UP MAIN STREET. 


mt down into the lake. The whole 
_ had been watched by two persons in a 

They now rowed across to get the cha- 
ae while the eagle, disappointed of his vic- 
tim, wheeled above them watching all they did. 
—Forest Creatures; by Charles Boner. 


Love is an admiration which never wearies. 
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DENNETT’S LIFE-SAVING ROCKETS. 


The accompaning series of illustrations show 
the manner employing Dennett’s rocket in 
cases of disaster and shipwreck on the sea-coast. 
This rocket is used extensively on the coasts of 
Great Britain, the character of which in many 
parts renders every means that ingenuity can in- 
vent for the safety of life imperative. Great 
Britain is surrounded by stormy seas, and at 
certain seasons of the year shipwrecks are un- 
fortunately frequent. During every winter, our 
English papers record many wrecks, attended 
with loss of life, and from the comments made 
upon these occurrences, we learn that careless- 
ness, 80 frequently and so often unjustly charged 
against the management of our own mercantile 
marine, is likewise not unknown on the other side 
of the Atlantic. But the English press has done 
its work well in fally discussing these matters. 
Attention is at length greatly directed to the 
means by which these disasters may be mitigated 
on the British coasts. We find, on referring to 
the Wreck Registers presented annually to Par- 
liament, that by far the greater number of ship- 
wrecks arise from preventible causes, such as 
“ bad lookout,” “neglect of the lead,” “ insuf- 
ficient manning,” “ rotten gear,” “ inattention to 
lights and bearings,” “‘ fall speed in thick weath- 
er,” etc., ete. It is also evident that in very 
many cases whole crews are lost for want a life- 
boat, and the means of placing her in the water 
safely and expeditiously. And last, though not 
least, is another cause, viz., the great facilities 
which exist for insuring rotten and unseaworthy 
ships. This is a most serious consideration ; for 
until masters and owners can be brought to un- 
derstand that it is for their interests individually 
and collectively, and for the interests of the coun- 
try at large, that ships should be properly found, 
navigated and manned, what has Sesh done, aad 
is still doing by philanthropic institutions, must 
very inadequately meet the case. It is true that 
life boats on the most approved models, manned 
by brave and skilful men, are ready to render 
assistance to wrecked and stranded vessels. It 
is true that Dennett’s rockets and Manby’s mor- 
tars are placed on the coasts wherever they are 
thought , in charge of men experienced 
in their use. It is true that thousands of pounds 
are spent annually by the Board of Trade, in 
rewarding individual cases of meritorious exer- 
tion, and in maintaining the life-boats and mor- 
tars and rockets above referred to; but it is 
equally true that hundreds of lives are still thrown 
away, and will continue to be thrown away, until 
steps have been taken to prevent rather than to 
cure. 

The government have now earnestly taken in 
hand the question of harbors of refuge; and such 
harbors will no doubt tend to abridge the cat- 
alogue of wrecks ; but still it seems to us that if 
no ships were allowed clearance at the Customs, 
unless certified by a British government surveyor 
as sound, well found, properly manned, and pro- 
vided with life-boat and gear, more good would 
be done, and less expense would be incurred, 
than in afterwards endeavoring to remedy what 
might have been so easily prevented. This, of 
course, has no reference to steam vessels carrying 
passengers, as all such vessels are at present 
thoroughly examined and certified, both as re- 


gards hull and machinery, in the same manner 
as — by the law of this country. 
at to return to the subject of our illustrations. 
There are at present on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom about 150 life-boats, well found and 
fally manned ; and 200 coast-guard stations, at 
which Dennett’s rockets and Manby’s mortars 
are maintained by the Board of Trade, at an an- 
nual expense, altogether, of between £4000 and 
£5000. The number of lives saved from ship- 
wreck in 1857 by these means, and by coast- 
guard boats, luggers and small craft, was 1668 ; 
and the number lost in the same time, 532, mak- 
ing a total number of 2200 lives imperilled on 
the British coasts alone, in one year. 
In the rocket apparatus, an ordinary nine- 
pa Dennett’s rocket, having a thin, light, 
ut strong line attached to it, is fired over the 
ship in distress. Great care is required in letti 
out this line ; and to prevent its “ kinking,”’ it is 
kept “ faked” on pins ina box. When wanted 
for use, it is either fired out of the box, or off 
the ground. On the rocket-line being fired over 
the ship, and secured by the crew, they signal 
the people on shore that they have done so. A 
“whip,” which is a rope having the ends spliced 
together (like a jack-towel on a large scale), and 
rove through a tailed block, is now hauled on 
board by means of a rocket-line, and the tail of 
the block is made fast to some part of the ship, 
as high up as possible. By means of the “ whip,” 
or endless rope, the people on shore haul off 
another and thicker rope, which is made fast on 
board the ship above the tailed block, and is 
stretched taut between the ship and shore above 
the “whip.” There is therefore a double com- 
munication with the ship, one by the means of the 
thick rope stretched taut, and the other by means 
of the endless rope or “whip.” The thick rope 
serves for a block carrying a sling to travel in, 
and the “ whip ” serves to pull the sling back- 
wards and forwards. The sling is a circular 
cork life-buoy, fitted with a pair of short trousers 
or drawers. These machines were invented by 
Commander Kisbee, of the Royal Navy, and 
from him are known as “ Kisbee’s Breeches.” 
They have saved many lives. Our illustrations 
show the arrangement of the rocket apparatus, 
the flight of the rocket-line, and the manner of 
bringing a shipwrecked crew on shore. 


AUTHORSHIP. 

“ Never write a book,” said Talleyrand; “ if 
ay do we shall know all your brains are worth, 
or as many francs as your book will cost. No 
man of sense writes books; the emperor writes 
no books (this was said before Bonaparte was 
sent to St. Helena), Socrates never wrote a 
book.” While a man is living he will perhaps 
have more repute for wisdom if he be considered 
able to write but does not, in the same way that, 
as Bacon says (speaking of conversation), “ If 
you dissemble sometimes that you are thought to 
know, you shall another time be thought to 
know that you do not.” But traditional wisdom 
is fugitive, and has no lasting influence, except 
when a chronicler is found to record the original 
utterances. Socrates was immortalized 
disciples, especially by Plato, who re 
the thoughts exp’ by his master in public 
discourses, or is supposed to have done so. 
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AN EASTERN OPIUM SALOON. 
Lord Jocelyn, an English traveller, describes 
an opium saloon at Si : “One of the 
says he, “ which had the curiosity to 


es lie was the opium smoker in his 
it is a most fearfal sight, 


DENNETT'’S ROCKETS FOR FIRING THE ROCKET LOFTY LINES. 


although aps not so to the eye as 
death-like ya of the opium debauchees have 
something far more awful to the gaze than the 
beastiality of the latter. The rooms where the 
Chinese sit and smoke are surrounded by wood- 
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en conches, with places for the head to rest upon, 
and generally a side room is devoted to gam- 
bling. The pire is a reed of about an inch in 
diameter, and the aperture in the bowl for the 
admission of the opium is not larger than a pin’s 
head. On a beginner one or two pipes will have 
an effect, but an old stager will continue smoking 


LOMOOU AHL LHOITA 


for hours. A few days of this fearful luxury, 
when taken to excess, will impart a pallid and 
haggard look to the features; and a few months, 
or even weeks, will change the strong and healthy 
man into little better than an idiot skeleton. 
About nine in the evening these infatuated peo- 
ple may be seen in all the different stages of their 
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intoxication. Some enter half distracted to feed 
their craving appetite; others laugh and talk 
under the effects of the pipe; while the couches 

around are filled with their different occupants, 
who lie languid, with an idiot smile upon their 
eountenances, too completely under the influence 
of the drug to regard passing events, and fast 
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merging to the wished-for consummation. The 
last scene in this tragic play is os a room 
in the rear of the buildin morgue, 
or dead house—where lie sheltered those who 
have passed into the state of bliss which the 
opium-eater seeks—an emblem of the long sleep 
to which he is blindly hurrying ” 
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HIDDEN SPRINGS. 


BY MES. R. B. EDSON. 


A traveller chanced to journey 
On a sultry summer day, 

Where cruel rocks and barren wastes 
Stretched miles and miles away; 

The heat of the sun was overhead, 
The burning sand at his feet, 

His lips were parched with thirst, and his face 
Was blistered with the heat. 


Wearily down by the wayside 
He sank, when lo! at his feet, 
From a spring ‘neath the wilding blossoms, 
Ran the water cool and sweet. 
He bathed his burning brow, and gave 
His cheek to its cool caress, 
And his parched lips grew tremulous 
With a tender thankfulness. 


Tired voyager o’er life’s burning sands, 
Beneath its noontide glare, 

Take heart! somewhere a cooling spring 
Is deftly hidden there. 

Though bleak the way, some sunny hope 
Its wildest pass shall bless: 

Some smiling blossom glads the gloom 
Ot every wilderness! 


(ORIGINAL.] 


THE SONG IN THE NIGHT. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Tue Baron Burnsidarn was by no means a 
coward ; yet I must own, as he is not here to do 
so for himself, that he experienced a singular 
sensation upon entering the apartment assigned 
him at Castle Mons de Montmartons, that resi- 
dence of his late father’s oldest friend, a noble- 
man until to-night personally unknown to the 
young baron. He had arrived at sunset, and 
while the red light illumined all the world as if 
for some festal, the castle itself cast such a sha- 
dow that the attendants already kindled and 
tossed their flambeaux in the courtyard. A great 
frowning and forbidding mass of masonry, it yet 
bristled with the remnants of feudal terrors ; and 
as if daily expecting some fresh raid from moor 
or mountain, Count Faulcon Mons de Montmar- 
tons still, it was said, kept the cannon pointed 
from the battlements and the warder waiting on 
the tower, though in the comparatively peaceful 
times one would have thought he had nothing to 
apprehend. Bat there was ever a legend abroad 
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im the land concerning the Mons de Montmar- 
tons, as there is apt to be when a sole great house 
dominates over the lesser names of any wide re- 
‘gion, and rumor said that when they had no 
treasure to guard they yet had fearful secrets, 
An old family that dated from Charles Martel, 
and that taking no prominent part in war or pol- 
itics, has yet maintained one of the first social 
positions in the kingdom, and that transmits un- 
diluted the haughty Norman blood with its fierce 
passions and proud tempers, must yet have those 
last, and always the more or less deadly. And 
it was not without a thought of all this that the 
Baron Burnsidurn turned on the threshold to 
look once more at the glowing sky, and feel as if 
in entering he were bidding life and light adieu. 
In a moment more, Count Faulcon had met him 
with that stately courtesy which leaves no room 
for a murmur, but effectually distances all famil- 
iarity. It was by the simple fact of this stately 
courtesy alone that the Mons de Montmartons 
had strengthened and allied themselves with half 
the distinguished names in the realm ; for there 
was little splendor in their abode, less wealth in 
their purse. It was by carrying things with so 
high a hand, by assuming so haughty a pre-emi- 
nence, that to be Countess of Montmartons came 
at last to be considered a dazzling pinnacle, to 
which dukes’ daughters might reasonably aspire, 
but where less gifted mortals should despair and 
die. It was not trifles that thus fell into the 
hands of the successive knights with the marriage 
portion, and while they lasted—these marriage 
portions—being spent like princes, they certainly 
were trifles that remained. But for many years. 
now there had been no lady of the castle, for 
Count Faulcon marrying early in Italy, after a 
short sojourn in Paris, took with him to Spain 
his young wife, and she had never returned. 
Those who had any right to inquire probably 
knew the circumstances, certainly nobody else 
did. Guests, too, became infrequent, at this in- 
hospitable hearth, and those who had been there 
once seldom ventured again. The Italians would 
have said that Count Fauleon had the evil eye, 
the tenantry round about only called him a sour 
dour man, and unconsciously stood aside, lest his. 
shadow should blight them. 

With the young baron, the evening passed be 
fore the drawing-room fire, as evenings will; his 
host was kindly attentive, talked much with hire 
concerning his late father, listened with intesest 
to his prospects, but had no reminiseence to imn- 
part, no anecdote to relate, and withal was so 
utterly reserved and chilling, that Burnsidurn 
looked about him unconsciously to see if the sur- 
rounding walls were not those of an ice-hease. 
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For a moment he had half the mind to let no 
sun sink over him again within them. Still he 
had arrived on the invitation of Count Faulcon 
himself, and there was some old hocus-pocus of 
his father’s business yet to be arranged between 
them. After all, it was only an experience ; let 
him make the most of it. 

At this point of penance the door opened to 

admit an old butler, who now brought in candied 
fruits and wine, and placed them beside the guest 
with an air every whit as like his master as one 
tombstone is like another. Count Faulcon pour- 
ed the wine, and himself drank of it. Perhaps 
the liberal juice of concrete southern suns fired 
his blood, for when he set down the empty glass, 
he showered his bright keen glances across Burn- 
sidarn. 
“ You are not like your father at your age, my 
lord,” he said. “ Your mother's Italy runs in 
your veins. Yet I loved him. I, who departed 
from the custom of my blood in loving any man, 
and ealling him friend. I would there were a 
daughter of the race, that she might wed and 
join my life with his.” 

So silent, so reserved, so dead of heart, now 
suddenly warmed with wine, and speaking thus. 
The baron was aghast. 

“Yes,” resumed the other. “Yes, Leigh 
Verghen, Baron Burnsidurn, there is no older 
nor finer name in Britain, and mine was made to 
match it, had I twice departed from the legend 
and the custom—for know, the tree does not run 
to blossom, stout stem and leaf and limb have 
we; but the delicate blooms—. Tell me, when 
was there a woman born to the name of Mons 
de Montmartons?” And motioning Pierre the 
butler to attend to his guest, Count Faulcon 
strode from the room. 

“ My Lord Burnsidarn, your rooms await you,” 
said the butler, and the two went out together. 
Mounting the solid stairs, glimpsing the great 
staring portraits of grandiosities dead and gone, 
they came at length into a gallery lined with al- 
ternate mirrors and doors, and finally to a more 
imposing doorway than all, and Pierre drew forth 
his key. 

“Marry a Mons de Montmartons!” thought 
the baron. “ Thank God, it is impossible! What! 
Revive a wish, and marry me to an idea? Put a 
ring on the finger of the bronze statue of Silence 
in the hall down there! Call a ghost wife! A 
ghoul, a vampire !—” 

Here Pierre threw open the door, and the 
baron’s thoughts fell into such shivering that it 
was impossible for his anathema to proceed. Yet 
there was nothing in the room to be afraid of. 
It was very large, truly ; but was he anaccustom- 


ed to that? It was very lofty, and groined and 
ceiled elaborately, the sumptuous carpet resound- 
ed no footfall, the great bed behind its open hang- 
ings was heaped with cushioned ease. Well, 
what was it, then? This—carpet, ceiling, walls 
and garniture, there was no thread that was not 
black ; the curtains hung above the bed like a 
pall, the bed itself was a catafalque. All this 
was seen—if seen be the right word to express 
the action of the eye in such darkness—by the 
faint gleam of a taper that kept wavering in some 
mysterious draft. 

Dismissing his attendants, the baron, far from 
entering the hearse awaiting him, went to pacing 
the room in a distraught state of mind, and im- 
precating the fates that had brought him here. 
Black, black—a tomb; let him open a window 
and breathe free air, if window there were. In- 
deed the baron was right, window there was 
none. He pulled aside the heavy tapestry, he 
took the taper and groped about the room—noth- 
ing but pictures, and panels, and doors ; loophole 
or window, crack or crevice, did not exist. 

The baron set down the candlestick, and tried 
to collect his thoughts. Was he doomed to stifle 
here? Ventilation? Yes, there was plenty of 
that; and suddenly looking up, the baron per- 
ceived a narrow aperture close under the ceiling, 
running across the room, and making with the 
corresponding one on the opposite side the myste- 
rious draft in which his light wavered. Through 
the first he caught the glint of a star; through 
the second, nothing—the latter, then, opened into 
some apartment. The huge fire crackling on his 
hearth might send whatever goblin shadows it 
pleased—éancing even the dance of death, should 
they choose; for re-assured, the baron addressed 
himself to his toilet, and thankful that at last he 
did not find a skeleton under the coverlid, was 
instantly lost in dreams. Could it have been, 
then, in a dream that a voice sweet, and strong, 
and clear, came ever winding along and away 
with rise and fall of tune, a tune of witchery, so 
that though at first he could not catch the words, 
at length by frequent repetition the refrain re- 
mained in his memory : 

“ Life is too sweet to waste in a tower. 

While the bee's im the rose and the bird’s on the spray ; 
All the winds are abro’d, and the world is in flower— 

Then follow, then follow, away, away!” 

Certain it is, that the young baron’s first mora- 
ing thought ere unclosing his eyes was of the 
song in the night; and then he muttered at him- 
self for having reached that state of idiocy 
through the agency of this funereal room, when 
he came even to believe his dreams were facts. 
“Tt is some old song that I heard in the nursery,” 
said he. “There! begone with it!” 
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Hereupon the baron opened his eyes and gazed 
about him. Was this the room in which he had 
gone to sleep'—thist Certes; there was the 
ceiling, here was the floor, there was his candle- 
stick on the console where it had been placed, 
burned down to the socket, and there beside it on 
the marble were the charred remains of his hand- 
kerchief, into which the candle dropped a snuff, 
occasioning a conflagration that had ceased sim- 
ply for want of fuel. What, then, made the dif- 
ference? Only, that all the hangings and cush- 
ions, which in the midnight had seemed of the 
direst blackness, were, by the yellow sunlight 
now streaming through the odd casement under 
the ceiling, seen to be of the most royal purple. 
This was a brighter aspect of affairs ; and as his 
servant assisted his toilet, he found himself re- 
galing the ears of that functionary as he hammed 
over again : 

‘* All the winds are abroad and the world is in flower: 

Then follow, then follow, away, away!” 

But with the sound sliding through his lips, 
the baron thought he must yet be dreaming—for 
was not that the echo of a silvery laugh, and did 
he hear the rustle of some gown sweeping swiftly 
away? Perhaps he would have set about some 
investigation, but just then the door opened, and 
with an air that seemed to deny the existence 
even of such an assertion as that there was a 
gown in the castle, Pierre entered to receive Lord 
Burnsidurn’s orders. Lord Burnsidurn thought 
he should prefer breakfasting with his host, and 
accordingly descended. Perhaps there was a 
shade more of cordiality in Count Faulcon’s man- 
ner; but scarcely was it perceptible, ere, on read- 
ing a note just handed him from his bailiff, he 
announced regret at being obliged to leave the 
baron to his own resources for the morning. 

The baron accordingly betook himself to the 
library ; but his eye chanced to light on nothing 
but antique tomes, and fearing that at length he 
should yawn his very soul away over the black- 
letter chronicle in hand, he threw it down, and 
went to examining the landscape. From this 
amusement he was recalled by Reuben and lun- 
cheon, and after luncheon he slept once more. 
So, dull as a gray sky, the day dragged on. 
With the late dinner and his simple apology, 
Count Faulcon appeared, and the evening was a 
fac simile of the evening before. 

The next day Count Faulcon was obliged to 
attend to his magisterial duties, and a second 
time desert his guest; on the third day, when a 
deputation begging some political redress from 
Mons de Montmartons as the peer, had been au- 
thoritatively disposed of—an affair which took 
the morning—Count Faulcon was obliged to ride 
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and fulfil a previous engagement at a distance of 
some leagues ; and thus, his host hastily grown a 
busy man, again was the baron left alone; while 
on the fourth day, as if to make amends, the 
count devoted himself sedulously to his friend, 
took him the grand tour of portions of the ho 
and allowed him a critical inspection of the h 

of family portraits with accompanying explana- 
tory remarks, so that his attention became insuf- 
ferably worse than his neglect, and on shutting 
the door of his sleeping-room that night, Burnsi- 
durn vowed that it should never but once re-open 
to him. Too utterly bored with this ennuisome 
experience for thought, or even for sleep, he 
found himself in a mild lethargic state, neither 
waking nor dreaming, and so likely to continue. 
Whereupon, quite dissatisfied, he at once rose 
and dressed. 

“If there’s nothing to read and nothing to do, 
T’ll walk the room till morning, and then I can 
go,” said he; and thereat his eye fell on a couple 
of odd volumes that had slept this dozen years 
undisturbed on the footstool where they had once 
been thrown. They were a grammar and lexi- 
con of Sanscrit—why not devote the night to- 
ward increasing his stock of knowledge? He 
proceeded to do so. Insensibly he became inter- 
ested in his occupation, his eyes forgot weariness, 
his soul as well, all his faculties were alert and 
bent upon his work, the dead silence was un- 
broken even by the slow turning of the worm- 
eaten leaves. It was then that a singular rush- 
ing noise stole in upon his ears, as if a river 
been let loose in the hall. He listened; on it 
came, here, and with it a half-audible tinkle of 
bells, a patter of feet, a trail, a rustle, hither, 
thither, and there it brushed past his door. In 
an instant he had sprung, flung the door wide 
open, and stood gazing out. Was it a train of 
phantoms sweeping down the long gallery, all 
faintly luminous, sheeted in snow, and followed 
by an icy wind as they passed ?—or, was it one 
only, one light rushing figure, jingling the keys 
as it fled, all its drapery agitated in the great 
current of air from some open embrasure, and 
multiplied with re-duplicate fantasies in the myriad 
alternate mirrors that lined the wall? Ere he 
had time to answer, the household was all astir, 
servants running here and there with lights, and 
Count Faulcon himself calling out for the cause 
of the disturbance. But the phantoms had van- 
ished, apparently satisfied with their achievement, 
for, a8 Lord Burnsidurn again betook himself to 
his room, he heard once more the echo of the 
silvery Iaugh and the snatch of song slipping 
through the dark high aperture : 


‘*____‘The world is in flower— 
Then follow, then follow, away, away!” 
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To the baron it occurred that this was no less 
than a challenge, an invitation ; some scruple for 
& moment prevented him, with the next the spirit 
of youth was uppermost, he had taken advantage 
of the hint, and was in the dark gallery. Grop- 
ing along, some presentiment told him he should 
find an open door—it might be the door of the 
count’s apartment, it might be the door of the 
count’s secret. No matter; in these four days 
the count had made him suffer enough to suffer a 
little now himself. Quite true; here was a door 
that opened as he passed, opened cautiously, as 
if hinting that he should push it further. He 
did pushit. Beyond, for a moment, a ray of light 
was seen in vanishing. He followed, although in 
a Cimmerian blackness, and witless if wells or 
bottomless pits should open beneath his feet at 
every step. Something soft now opposed him, 
and brushed both his feet and forehead—it must 
be a curtain; fold after fold he lifted, like the 
triple hangings of some tent ; and when the last 
one had fallen behind him, he was in a rotunda 
lighted from above by the stars. This was a 


wing of the castle to which the count had omitted 


to introduce him. And yet after all, some in- 
stinct warned him that he had but made a cir- 
cuit, and was in a place contiguous to his own 
apartments; for there, was it not the aperture 
corresponding to the singular casement under the 
ceiling in his room? Here a half-laugh led him 


on again ; he entered another door, it shut behind 
him with a spring, retreat was now impossible. 
A hand seized his, drew him forward, lifted an- 
other curtain, and admitted him to an atmosphere 
glowing with soft light. 

“Is all ready, Camille ?” said a voice as sweet 
Bong, 


“ All is ready, my lady.” 

“ Present the prisoner.” 

“My Lord Barnsidurn, you are in the hands of 
the Countess Genevieve Mons de Montmartons.” 

Lord Burnsidurn bowed lower than he had 


ever bent his haughty head before. 


“] throw myself upon the mercy of the court,” 
he replied, in purest French. 

“ And the court has no mercy unless you obey 
her behests,” said the lovely thing, who half-sat, 
half-reclined in the great crimson fauteuil before 
him. 
“ And that I swear I will do!” was his fervent 


response. 
“ Sit then,” she said ; “and sit beside me.” 
The baron advanced, but instead of taking the 
place indicated, seated himself at her feet. 
Looking up Lord Burnsidurn surveyed the rare 
and perfect creature before him. Eyes like jew- 
els, dark and lustrous as summer skies by night, 
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a brow of ivory tressed by that hair radiant in 
light and raven in shadow, a mouth whose 
corners, lost in dimples, seemed ever pouting for 
fresh kisses, a cheek where the rose blushed in 
perpetual dream—was there anything wanting to 
complete the beauty of that eountenance? And 
how came such a miracle of loveliness secluded, 
imprisoned—for imprisoned she surely was—in 
this castle ? 

“ Here,” said the baron to himself, ‘is that 
young wife who never returned from Spain! 
And for what jealous monkey is she shut up for- 
ever from mortal sight? Years have passed 
lightly over her beauty, yet why does she not 
fly 

At all events, he reasoned, she was lady of the 
castle, and had the right to entertain all who en- 
tered its gates; and with that thought the baron’s 
last scruple vanished. 

But what had come over the lady? Where was 
all her sudden boldness, and where the assurance 
that had summoned him to her side? Beneath 
his glance, her own eyes fell, and the color 


streamed up her face like an aurora, and she half 


rose from her chair as if for flight again. But 
the slight figure in its purple drapery, after wav- 
ering an instant, sank back into the chair once 
more, and the blush sweeping down the face, 
tinted the beautiful bosom, and was lost in the 


soft cloud of misty lace out of which rose head 
and throat. Gathering her courage, however, 


she flung back the shower of dark, shining curls, 
and with a motion of the little hand that per- 
chance knew how to be as haughty in its white- 
ness, as just now it was beseeching, she said : 


“ Pardon, monsieur—perhaps I ought not—in- 
deed I know—” 


It was the baron’s place to re-assure. “ Be- 
lieve me, I will no longer trouble you,” he 
murmured. ‘“‘ Your kindness has already been 
great, and I should ill deserve it did I further 
embarrass you.” So saying he rose to go. 

“No, no!” she cried, in evident alarm, spring- 


ing forward and catching his hands in her em- 
pressement. “It is impossible, it is too late, the 
servants who are sentinels, and always guard my 
wing of the building, are now at their posts 
again. It was only when they were well worn 
with fatigue that I frightened them away by 
sweeping down on them in that white array 
yonder, once well glossed with phosphorus—I 
and Camille.” 

“Yes, yes,” muttered Camille, with a chuckle, 
as she stooped to gather the disordered fragments, 
“this always scatters them. They think it’s a 
host of ghosts, they run, they leave the way, 
they give time for you to come ere they creep 
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back. But back they are now, pacing and re- 
pacing. Hark! do you not hear them? Dear 
knows, if all ghosts were like my sweet lady and 
me, the other life would be pleasanter than this 
one.” 

“ And how then am I to retarn?” asked the 
baron, not too well liking the posture of affairs. 

The young countess turned with a quick shud- 
der. Camille held up her hands aghast. 

“We have not thought of it!” sighed the 
first. 

“ My lady, my lady, we are lost!” cried the 
other. 

With the words of Camille, Genevieve shook 
her round white shoulders as if to drop off a 
mantle of care. 

“ Never mind; trust to luck,” said she, senten- 
tiously. “Something may happen, there always 
does—anything—let the worst come to the worst ; 
who cares ?” 

“ But I, my lady ?” 

‘Let him touch a hair of your head, my poor 
Camille,” began the young countess, with a 
flashing eye. 

“It is not my hair, my lady; but I never shall 
dress your hair again! He will separate us!” 

“Never! Ah—” 

“ Since it is I, fair countess, who have made 
the trouble,” said the baron, magnanimously, 


“for T ought to have known better than thus to 


intrude on your presence, it is I who must atone ; 
and if this midnight imprudence of mine lead to 
discovery, Z, and not Mademoiselle Camille, 
must bear the blame.” 

“Not so, my lord,” said the young countess, 
straightening herself proudly. “But it was, it 


must have been, Pierre’s oversight that lodged 
you in your apartment. He thinks me so well 
guarded that he forgot our neighborhood. For, 
indeed, Leigh Verghen—how did I know your 
name? There is little this faithful Camille does 
not gather for me of what transpires below ; 


for, indeed, you have been these three nights my 


neighbor, and knowing something of the dreary 
days you must drag on in these dungeons, I 
desired you should drink to our better 
acquaintance 

And springing lightly to the laden table, she 
poured out a glass of pink champagne, and held 
its foaming rosiness to the light, smiling and 
laughing like a little Bacchante. The ice was 
broken. Lord Burnsidurn felt that long secla- 
sion had given this fair lady greater freedom and 
abandon of manner than she would otherwise 
have owned, and knew exactly how far to meet 
it. They pledged each other in the dazzling 


draughts, and lifting a bunch of grapes, she 
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challenged him to pluck its amethystine wealth 
with her. Side by side they sat and talked, and 
suddenly the castle clock, somewhere in the dis- 
tant darkness, tolled two. He had been there 
an hour, one, almost another. 

“ How is it that the sweet Genevieve wakes 
and takes her pleasure at this season, may I 
ask ?” he said. 

“ Ah, my lord, day and night have but little 
difference to me,” she answered. “ Camille and 
I turn night into day at our pleasure, and I have 
slept by sunlight when I court the stars.”’ 

“ And the count ?” 

“Ah, except to keep me close from profane 
eyes, he troubles himself little, and if he hears 
me singing by midnight, it is a pleasant lullaby, 
and he slambers the sounder,” 

“ Sing to me now!” 

She sang, a little sea-shore tune, adorning it 
as she went with a lively, florid fioriture, like the 
foam on the wave. It was evident that in her 
imprisonment, or before it, her culture had been 
of the best kind. The tune, the song, the singer, 


had some strange and subtle effect on Leigh 
Verghen, and the novelty of the whole affair, 
so unlike the staid sobriety of Englishwomen, 
half bewitched him. 

“The count is welcome to his wife,” he 


thought. “If she plays him such pranks she 
must be a troublesome possession, Yet by my 


soul I do not wonder that he builds these walls 
around her 

But she spoke while he thought; she went to 
telling him the castle’s ways of life; she bent 
forward in her animation, and kindled into ges- 


ture; she sprang upon her feet, and went danc- 


ing up and down the room, laughing with teeth 
like pearls, and eyes sparkling as stars; so rosy, 
so gay, so reckless—Burnsidurn was already at 
her feet. Suddenly a step was heard on the stone 
floor of the rotunda without. 

“ He comes, the count!” cried Camille, in a 


hoarse whisper of terror. 


“He comes?” echoed Genevieve. And pale 
as death, and with clasped hands, she turned to 
the baron. 

Burnsidarn looked about him. No escape. 
But the curtain that separated them from the ro- 
tunda was swung in such a manner as to leave 


exposed the corner of a long, narrow aperture 
under the ceiling. He did not doubt—it was the 
very counterpart of that in his own apartment— 
had she not said they were neighbors? Let it 
leave him where it would, she should not be 
compromised. All this in a flash. With the 
next, “ We shall meet again, dear lady,” he 


murmured, seizing her hand, and imprinting his 


| 


lips thereon, had sprang upon a pilaster, touched 
higher up with his daring and successful foot the 
stone bracket on the wall, leaped and disap- 
peared through the horizontal casement, and to 
his utter amazement landed first on the tester of 
his own bed, that with yielding rips and rent let 
him gently fall on the piled down, while the 
young countess covered his retreat with a peal 
of the freshest laughter, ending lightly in a carol 
blithe as the birds at dawn : 


“ Then follow, then follow, away, away!’’ 


In a moment she ceased, and the baron heard 
the low, firm tones of Count Faulcon. The 
sweet treble replied, and Camille’s voice joined 
the burden, words being inaudible until the end, 
when the baron was obliged to overhear these, 
trifling as they were : 

“But this is your mistress’s room by day, 
Mademoiselle Camille. By night you do not 
need the sunlight through the dome. It is the 
first time you have suffered this illumination to 
stream into other suites, let it also be the last.” 

As he spoke, he passed on with the young 
countess, Camille extinguished the lights, the 
faint glimmer ceased to pour through the long 
casement, all was dark. The baron hastily dis- 
robed himself, and was ere many minutes fast 
locked in slumber. So fast that when Count 
Faulcon stood over him a half hour later, he 
knew nothing of it; and the other, seeing all so 
quiet and orderly, had he been a less astute man, 
would have retired quite satisfied that his suspi- 
cions had been falsely aroused. 

It is singular that the next morning no such 
thought as leaving the castle entered the baron’s 
mind. And indeed, if there had, I think it 
would have been dispelled by the trilling voice 
that from some far-withdrawn room came steal- 
ing on his ear. Butin vain that noon did he 
listen for further sign, in vain did he wake that 
night in hope of a second summons ; and so one 
day and another crept by, and with the last, the 
baron determined to throw off his infatuation, 
and gladly accepted Count Faulcon’s invitation 
to a hunt. 

The day was one of those brilliant seasons 
when it seems as if the sky were scooped from a 
giant sapphire, and all the winds seemed to have 
been sleeping before, but rising now from their 
slambers to kiss your cheek as you passed. 
The way lay in one of those ancient French 
forests, under boughs of lofty-arching shade, 
through glades of yellowest sunshine—the sport 
was ever beyond. The count, a keen lover of 
the chase, was soon far in advance with his at- 
tendants, the baron purposely lingered to enjoy 
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these regal Mons de Montmartons woods. As 
he rode, with loose bridle, a little page, canter- 


ing on a superb thoroughbred, came up and 
him 


“ It must be some favored personage who rides 

the best horse in Mons de Montmartons’s 
stables,” thought the baron, looking after the 
boy. 
But while he looked, the page loping along at 
an unmeasured gait, made a wide detour, and 
doubled back upon him as if he had been the 
quarry. 

“Can monsieur tell me if my lord has passed 
this way ?”’ said he, in sweet, peculiar tones, and 
saluting as he touched with the back of his hand 
the snowy plume that, depending over his brow, 
half veiled the face. The baron started, some 
memory seemed to twinge him ; he rapidly sur- 
veyed the page, who innocently fell to twirling 
his long, fair moustache. 

* Forward,” said the baron. 

The page bowed and galloped on. 

“ A sad pace,” murmured Burnsidurn, “ over 
the hillocks and hollows of this wood. A reck- 
less pace, or an unskilled stirrup.” 

But scarcely had the words passed his lips, 
when they were changed into a warning cry, and 
in another instant, without a sound, a huge, low- 
sweeping oak bough had torn the young rider 
trom the saddle, and thrown him on the jagged 
rock at its roots, Lord Burnsidurn spurred for- 
ward, and bounding from his horsé lifted the 
senseless form in his arms. Faraway was heard 
the gay shouts and view-halloos of the chase. 
There was no water at hand; it seemed best to 
hasten back to the castle, and lightly remounting 
with the boy he followed whither the frightened 
roan had already preceded them. Not sure of 
his way, and looking ever about him, he gave 
the page but few glances till, fording a brook, he 
stooped from the saddle, and gathering the 
water in his hand, dashed it again and again 
upon the pallid brow. The page stirred, heav- 
ing a faint sigh, and then as the color surged up 
the cheek turned and hid it in the folds of the 
roquelaire, and the baron galloped on. Quite 
uncertain if he were on the right road at length, 
the baron checked his speed, when suddenly the 
page lifting his head, uttered a hurried exclama- 
tion that sent the horse wildly along. In a mo- 
ment more he had stopped in the courtyard of the 
castle. The page slipped from Burgsidurn’s 
arms, tottered a minute on his feet, then regain- 
ing his balance, touched his cap with the same 
salute and ran away. But as he flashed by him, 
the baron caught a smile, a dimple, the sweetest 
of voices laughed in his ear, he heard, musical 
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and gay as the fall of a brook, this page singing 
as he ran: 
‘« Life is too sweet to waste in a tower 
While the bee’s in the rose and the bird’s on the spray !”” 
He plucked from his cloak two dropping locks 
of yellow hair that had assisted the false fair 
masquer, and he cursed himself for his stupidity. 
Now that she was gone, he felt the clinging of 
those soft young arms, the brushing of those 
curls across his hand, he folded his arms across 
his breast as if still to fold her in the slight form, 
the fact that he had rescued her from much suf- 


fering, if from no worse, suddenly and strangely 
endeared her to him. Yet the baron did not in 
his heart approve such escapades, and when, | 
he still lingering, the same beautiful face, still 
pale though so radiant, glanced at him from a 
forbidden window, smiling archly, the baron’s 
bow was very grave and somewhat distant, and 
immediately springing into the stirrup once 
more, he changed about and left the courtyard. 

“Now I have offended him, Camille!” he 
heard her cry. “It is my fault that he has lost 
the chase.” 

And at this Burnsidarn could do no more than 
turn in his saddle, and smilingly wave his hand 
thrice and again to the speaker. It was as 
Genevieve had said, he met the count and his 
train returning, and bringing the game before 
them. Easily apologizing for his absence on the 
plea of losing his way, Burnsidurn rode back by 
the count’s side, and of far too high honor to be- 
tray a friend, he then and there inly determined 
that he would be drawn no further into intimacy 
with the count’s wife. 

“Count Faulcon,” he said, “ to-morrow I 
must leave you. I have already trespassed too 
far upon your hospitality.” 

“ Not so, my friend,” said the count. “ Your 
father’s son does not leave me so readily. I 
like you well, I would fain know more of you. 
Moreover, there are accounts yet unsettled be- 
tween your father and me, accounts of our wild 
youth—and as you wrote me that it was his dy- 
ing wish that they should be closed, it must be 
done—though, faith, I know not if it leaves mo 
in his debt.” 

“Indeed, Monsieur le Compte, you are wrong. 
Pierre has already gone over the books with me. 
They are evenly balanced to a franc.” 

“Not so again, my friend. Pierre has but 
given you trifles. J keep those books, and the 
balance will be a dowry for a danghter.” 

“Let it stand, monsieur. The estates are 
now, alas, mine. I know nothing of this affair, 
and wish to know nothing. More is mine now 


than I can manage.” , 


“ Mort de ma vie, young man! Do you sup- 
pose your father and I cannot attend to our own 
matters ?” 

“ Pardon, but my father is dead,” 

“ Ah, I know it, child, I know it,” said the 
count, almost tenderly. ‘‘ But are not his wishes 
sacred 

“ Most entirely.” 

“ Respect then this; and before you leave we 
will attend to it.” 

Thus was the baron bound in spite of his 
good intentions still to continue in the way of 
temptation. And just then the way of tempta- 
tion was with him the way of yielding. He 
would have had a heart of stone, and no im- 
pressionable senses, if every eve when the inno- 
cent revelry began in the rooms beyond, with . 
Genevieve dancing in, and Camille gaily follow- 
ing, with snatehes of guitar tinkling, with clink- 
ing of china, he had heard and given no sign. 
But once he saw the light pouring through, not 
the long horizontal casement still lying under the 
ceiling like a cornice of darkness, but through a 
great oblong surface of the wall, a panel; his 
hand touched it involuntarily, it slipped aside. 
So easy as it was to join them, how could he re- 
fuse when the two looked up with laughing eyes, 
and without uttering a syllable held out their 
hands, beseeching him to enter? So midnight 
after midnight his dreams were those of the wak- 
ing, and his joys became real, while he found 
himself the sole guest in a place where every- 
thing was heaped to make it paradise. But one 
day in the midst of this deliciousness, one noon, 
as he completed his dinner toilet, a strange, 
shrill sound came to him through the walls, for, 
forbidden to use the rotunda by the count that 
night, it was into an inner room that the panel 
opened, lighter, brighter, if less airy, and there 
the young countess held her court, and during 
these few weeks received her single courtier. 
The baron listened ; it came again—a shriek, a 
wild, high ery. He did not wait to think, he 
tore open the panel, rushed through an ante- 
room, and caught the young countess in his 
arms wrapt as she was in flame. It was bat the 
work of an instant to put her beyond danger, 
fearfully scorched as he became in his contest 
with the fiery foe, and Camille, tearing in, 
drenched them both in torrents. 

“©, it was my fault, mine!” she sobbed. 
“©, my sweet lady, let not the count know of 
it!” 

“ Have no trouble. I will not breathe it,” . 
answered Genevieve. “ But how isthis* Mon- 
sieur, you are burned? You suffer! 0, 
miserable—” 
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She ran and brought her ointments, her per- 
fame:. She dressed the hand, she caressed it, 
she bent and lavished grateful kisses on it in in- 
nocent ignorance of the ways of the world. But 
the baron’s heart beat loud. He dared not speak, 
80 sure he was that his voice would tremble, he 
dared not look up, he only bowed low and re- 
treated from the room. But he felt like a pilot 
who nears the breakers. He made fresh resolu- 
tions and sealed them with oaths. False to no 
man who claimed his friendship would he be, 
though honor slew him! And he kept his 
reselve. 

Day after day passed, and no further mention 
of the accounts to be settled reached his ears, and 
though he demanded the count’s attention at 
once, the latter found it impossible immediately 
to bestow. But if evening after evening now he 
heard the voice and its airy song or its gay con- 
verse from the rooms beyond, and did not suffer 
himself to sleep till it ceased, he never again 
during this time sought the young countess. 
Then finally those sweet sounds all ceased, and 
whether Mons de Montmartons had removed his 
wife from the castle altogether, or enclosed her 
in more inaccessible rooms, the baron dared not 
conjecture. It did not occur to him that his sun- 
shine had forsaken her. 

The count had betaken himself, Heaven knew 
where, for the day ; the baron was beguiling the 
hours in the library, for in endeavoring to find 
self-forgetfulness he had indeed become a rare 
student, and here he was somewhat sighing to 
continue his travels into Italy as he had pur- 
posed, somewhat sighing perhaps for other rea- 
sons ; and just now he was leaning head in hand, 
and lost in reverie. Reverie now sad, now 
sweet, as smiles stole over his lips, or melancholy 
drooped heavy lids. Suddenly he started to his 
feet. 


“Twill see her!” he exclaimed. “I must! 
Once more, only once!” But at the door he 
turned, he came back, he seated himself. 
“ False alike to myself and to honor,” he mur- 
mured. “She never can be mine, then why 
nurture this passion? But it is cruel! To- 
morrow I conclude the count’s business, will he 
or will he not. And to-morrow I go!” 

He wrned, and again buried himself in his 
book. The sun swung round in the heavens, 
and redder light fell through the quaint panes, 
_ and threw ruby shadows all about the room. It 
was still and silent, yet not the silence of study 
or any occupation —the silence of profound 
thought. Opposite the baron there hung an an- 
cient mirror, the plate of polished steel. It re- 
fiected the long and lofty place, the dark oaken 
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panelry so elaborately carved, the great bookcases 
loaded with invaluable relics of the middle ages, 
the crimson depth and warmth of that portion 
where the sun touched the heavy tapestry and 
curtains. And there, too, in its immaterial con- 
cave was another picture. A young man, his 
elbow on the ponderous volume before him, his 
head lying sidewise in his hand, and all the dark 
luxuriance of waving hair clustering round that 
long white hand. For Leigh Verghen was not 
the Saxon that his name implied, the fallen eye- 
lids in that picture were heavily fringed with 
black, the brows nearly meeting above were of 
the same jetty tinge, and had the eyes been 
raised you would have seen them to be like the 
black diamond, wells of fire, flashing and melt- 
ing in the alternate fitfulness of his moods. The 
clear-cut features might have been those of some 
young Roman prince, and indeed it was the 
marriage of his father, and that of Count Faal- 
con, with the daughters of proud Italian houses 
that had first constituted the tie between them. 
As he sat there now, Leigh Verghen, there was 
something too sombre and sad about the picture 
to be altogether pleasing ; but when, suddenly 
looking up, the corners of his fine, thin lips 
broke into smiling, that smile was the rarest illu- 
mination, and kindled the whole countenance 
into glorious splendor. It was no wonder that 
the child Genevieve, secluded from all others, 
should have yielded to the magic of this face, 
the courtly grace and sweetness of this manner, 
the charm of this mind so surely written on 
steady eye and noble brow. But what just then, 
in his sad mood, gave the smile 10 the eye and 
the lip, the quick-flitting joyousness? What bat 
that at the instant the baron’s eye had fallen on the 
mirror before him, and saw reflected in the shin- 
ing plate, an opening door and a form stealing 
softly in like a second sunbeam, and as silently 
approaching? Here was happiness in his hand 
for the hour ; should it close thereon? Ah, no, 
she was another’s. The young countess floated 
on—drawing nearer—she paused at the table. 
He never looked up. She waited, then hovering 
there a moment, came round and stood beside 
him. Still the eye intently followed the polished 
finger through the intricacies of ancient type, 
and she received no ylance. A moment she 
hesitated, then laid her hand lightly, flittingly, 
on his shoulder. The touch electrified him. At 
first a visible tremor ran through his strong frame, 
then slowly, steadily, as if drawn up by a mag- 
net, his eyes lifted and lay upon herown. The 
rose dyed her cheek beneath them, and her glance 
fell. 

“You would speak with me, madam?” te 
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said, coldly as his quick heart-beats would allow 
him to say it. 

Instantly surprise raised her beautiful eyes 
once more, large, lustrous, and wondering—she 
scarcely comprehended—then anger flashed, and 
at last tears swam and beaded over on the 
lashes, 

“Forgive me! Forgive!” he said, pained to 
the soul. “ You do not know—you cannot—O, 
Genevieve, you are cruel !” 

“No, never! Itis you, it is you who are 
cruel! You who break my heart! You 
who—” 

“Hash, hush! You do not think, I say! O, 
darling, you do not know—” 

* Monsieur,” she cried, impetuously, “ at least 
I know this—I know that I love you !” 

Thought, reason, memory fled, he opened his 
arms to receive her, when, hiding her face in her 
hands through a rain of tears, she rushed from 
the room. The baron fell into his chair and sat 
like one in a trance. Here had bliss been in his 
reach, and he could not grasp it, here had the 
wine of life touched his lips, and he could not 
taste it! Here had his feet been on the edge of 
heaven, might yet be again, and what plucked 
him back? Honor. What forbade that he 
should follow her? Honor. What, what com- 
manded him that he should leave the place that 
night? Honor. Almost he could have torn it 
out of his being by the roots—this honor. But 
it was ingrain ; in tearing it out he would have 
torn his life out with it. Lethim hasten while he 
had yet sufficient strength left to withstand this 
allurement. And therewith this same honor 
spurred him to rise, to summon his servant, to 
collect his affairs, to leave a hurriedly-written 
adieu for the count, and to sally from the gates 
on horse, followed by his own servant and by 
Pierre, who would take back the horses after the 
baron had fallen in with the diligence. His 
effects were to be sent after him, and his solicitor 
should come and go through the accounts with 
Mons de Montmartons. But before the gates 
had clanged, the baron would have been more 
stoical than he had yet proved himself, could he 
have resisted the impulse of turning and taking 
one rapid survey of the gloomy facade. And as 
he gazed, it seemed as if the whole dull and 
dreary stone were but a frame and setting for the 
one narrow pane out of which a face beamed on 
him like a star, beamed an instant and fied. 

Leigh Verghen drove the spurs into the roan’s 
flank, and in his turn fled, fled to escape the 
powers and the memories of this place. So 
swift he went, he seemed to split the wind, he 
saw nothing on the way, neither tree nor hedge 


as he passed them, neither rock nor hill; the 
world seemed to fly by as he sought to rush out 
and away, away even from himself. In vain 
Pierre and his own servant cried to him, in vain 
the former warned him of his danger; he heard 
nothing but these words ringing in his ears : 

“ At least I know that I love you! I know 
that I love you!” 

He was full of the wild, keen excitement of 
motion; if the way before him had been the de- 
scent of a precipice, I doubt if he would have 
staid his rein. Nevertheless, the course was not 
the straight line of a turnpike, nor like any of 
the roads that the baron knew of old, the castle 
lying far withdrawn in untravelled paths, ingress 
and egress to its regions were only by these deep- 
rutted lanes running through fields, and spanned 
every here and there by thorny hedges or sunken 
fences, along which the baron was now dashing, 
headlong and murderously careless. No eye for 
these obstacles had Burnsidurn as he rode in this 
mad flight from his passions, and if he crossed 
them, it was the roan who gathered for the leap 
and raced on, not he. 

“ At least I know that I love you! I know 
that I love you!” he murmured, and recklessly 
put his horse at a fence where many a bolder 
rider would have quailed. 

The roan had mettle in him. There was a 
plunge, a shock as if heaven and earth had come 
together, the baron reeled from the saddle, and 
when the two attendants labored up to him, he 
lay silent and stiffened, and a great stream of 
blood welled from a gash on the white temple. 

“Thank God, no bones broken!” said his 
servant. 

“Not so fast,” muttered Pierre, in reply. 
“The cheapest bone in his harum-scarum body 
would have been his neck! A man to gallop as 
if a demon were after him, and over these 
hedges ad 

“ Silence, you old backbiter, and help me with 
my master !” 

“ Ay, ay,” answered the other, stooping and 
fumbling a minute over the prostrate man. 
“ So much for riding away from good luck. If 
there are not more ribs than two that are afloat 
here we may thank St. Peter, who guards all 
those that bruise themselves against a stone.” 

“ A fig for your St. Peter! What are we to 
do now ?” 

“Do? My young lordship has not so soon 
escaped from the sad old walls as he would. 
Dot Why, we must do the best we can, and 
take him back. And there is the roan staked !” 
cried Pierre, all at once observing the tw him 
more fearful catastrophe, and holding up his 
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hands and throwing back his head with eyes 
closed in utter horror of the spectacle. ‘The 
roan staked! Staked and dead! Holy virgin! 
Holy apostles! Holy martyrs! O, blessed and 
ever sacred— The flower of the stables! The 
gem of the stud! The roan! But the count 
will weep tears of blood !” 

“Dash your roan!” cried the English groom 
“ And help me stanch this wound of my lord’s.” 

And so between them the way was shortly re- 
traced, and meeting Mons de Montmartons at the 
gate, and explaining the affair to him as they 
proceeded, a surgeon was speedily summoned to 
the castle, and Leigh Verghen once more rested 
in the great state bed in his previous apartment. 
The injuries were not deep, the surgeon said ; 
after the necessary fever and delirium should 
subside, he would need little but tender care. 
The household fell into its old*routine. 

When the baron opened his eyes with con- 
sciousness once more, two weeks had passed, and 
he lay entirely weak, pallid and prostrate, among 
the pillows. The count stood at the foot of his 
bed, less stern than the baron had ever seen him, 
and another he could not see whom, moved 
gently at the head. He slept, and it was only in 
the night when he woke. The night-lamp cast 
its ray dimly through the room, his nurse sat be- 
side it, and in the draft her shadow danced upon 
the ceiling like a capricious phantom. A pale 
and slender sister of charity, her black serge 
gown made her yet slenderer, the folded linen on 
her head lying stiffly along cheek and brow, and 
enveloping her breast, might have made her look 
like a corpse in the cerecloths. Might have 
made her; but there was too much life in that 
young countenance, for the dead, too much 
sparkle in that eye, the curl that dared escape 
from the linen folds did not bespeak the nun, and 
now as her eyes met his, the color that deepened 
her cheek tili it rivalled the rose in bloom, all, 
all touched her up with beauty as a sunbeam 
touches up a jewel. Ah, love was the sunbeam, 
joy was the jewel, and weary and pale with 
watching and care—how everything sprang into 
brightness as she caught the gleam of his eye, 
the faint smile of his lip! He half rose as if to 
beg her approach. 

“ Ah, I was weaker then than now,” he mur- 
mured. “I fied. I should have staid and con- 


quered. I love—I also love—Genevieve—Gen- 
evieve! But never can I make you mine. For- 
ever are you to be to me the sister, the sister of 
charity. Learn then, teach me also, not to hate, 
but calmly to endare.” 

But even as he spoke, his arms were round 
her, her breath warmed his ice-cold cheek. 
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Heart to heart, for an instant he held her there, 
and the instant held eternity. 

“For the first, last time, beloved,” he 
murmured. 

His grasp loosened, he sauk back, whether into 
sleep or into death he hardly cared. Yet not 
into death was it destined to be. Slowly the 
baron warmed back into life, and unaccountable 
it was that Mons de Montmartons relaxing his 
rigor left him so much alone with the pale little 
sister of charity, for Camille was far too much 
in their interest to be called even a third person. 
But now Genevieve no longer watched beside the 
pillow through the long nights, Pierre, Camille, 
or some other performed that duty while it was 
needed. But she entered his room with the 
sunshine, for by some new chicanery of the 
castle, a partition that slipped aside revealed a 
great triply arched window all overhung with the 
scarlet blossoming vines of the cheiranthus, that 
wallflower of song. Into this arch every morn- 
ing, where his chair was wheeled, she came back 
once more, she brought the flowers, she decked 
the little breakfast tray with its tempting delica- 
cies, she sang to him again, she read aloud, she 
listened to all the hour suggested ; but she never 
answered a word to all he said, other than by a 
sign, and the silence soon bade fair to be perpet- 
ual, and what was worse, mutual. For Burn- 
sidurn, not able to fancy that it was even her re- 
morsefal pride that sealed her lips, at first be- 
lieved that the count allowed her presence only 
on the condition of her silence, and at last be- 
lieved that all her soul had changed, that in fact 
she hated him. 

“ And good reason,” said his bitter thoughts. 
“TT, who spurned ber love—I could not do other- 
wise—yet can she help but hate me?” And an 
invincible melancholy settled on his spirit. 
“ Yet no ;” one day he reasoned again with him- 
self, “all these tender cares are not the cares 
of hatred, nor of obedience toa master. They 
are the children of love,” and suddenly while 
he thought, the silence became insufferable, and 
he looked up with beseeching eyes in whose 
dark depths the passion grew and glowed. 
* Genevieve, speak to me !’’ he cried. 

The Count Faulcon, unobserved, had entered 
ere the words escaped him, and was pausing to 
give some message to Camille. 

“ Genevieve, speak,” he said. “T leave you, 
you are free. Take fate in your hands!” and he 
passed out at another door, followed by Camille. 

She rose, the young girl ; the book from which 
she had been reading aloud to inattentive ears 
fell from her hands, the shrouding hood from her 
hair; crimson grew the beautiful cheeks, deep 
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and tender the shining eyes. She trembled, she 
wavered, and then without.a word she sprang, 
she knelt at his chair, she drew his head down on 
her bosom. For a breath, she hesitated, and 
then pressed to his own her warm, impassioned 
lips. He shivered, he withdrew from her embrace. 

“ And the count, your husband ?”’ he said. 

Genevieve sprang to her feet, her whole figure 
straightened like that of some irate Diana, her 
eyes flashed, her extended hand was clinched. 

“For what do you take me?” she cried. 
“What are you yourself? LThave no husband ! 
Count Faulcon is my father !”” 

As she spoke the flush faded, the hand fell, her 
head drooped forward like a wilted flower, pale 
and gasping she was about to fall herself. Sud- 
denly all the waiting strength seemed to pulse 
back in Leigh Verghen’s brains. He rose, he 
caught her, he held the frail loveliness in his 
bosom, he showered ardent kisses on her lips. 

“Can you ever forgive?” he cried. ‘Can 
you ever forgive me? O, wretch that I am! 
Genevieve, Genevieve, assure me pardon, assure 
me once more of your love !” 

The arm stole upwards and round his neck, 
the eyes looked into his timidly, then firmly. 

“You are precious to me,” she murmured, 
briefly. “Indeed, indeed I love you!” 

A step resounded without, the door opened 
and Count Faulcon entered. 

“Baron,” he said, smiling grimly, “I see that 
you are so far recovered as to be able to afford 
me attention on those old affairs of your father’s.” 

The baron bowed. Genevieve, who had 
darted aside, sank upon some cushions half way 
between the two. The count seating himself, re- 
mained for a moment plunged in gloomy 
thought. Then glancing up, he said : 

“ Years ago, I journeyed with my wife into 
Spain. She died after a few years in giving birth 
to this daughter. I almost disbelieved my 
senses, for never, as I told you, Burnsidurn, had 
our race produced a woman. I loved that wo- 
man, my wife. But so wretched, so wretched 
was the life she led me, that I resolved upon 
total seclusion, and especially did I resolve that 
my child should be.reared im that ignorance of 
the world that it would have been better had her 
mother shared. + Let me say, let me think no 
more of that. Therefore I made my house her 
prison. Yet why that? One wing of it I 
allotted her; there I heaped all that I knew of 
delight for her young spirit ; there I spent much 
time myself; I gave her daily exercise in a 
lovely garden space within the quadrangle’s 
walls. I myself instructed her, and brought her 
soul to flower—a rare flower, child, have I found 
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it! I determined that no lordling should know 
I had a child in existence, and till to-day none 
did. But as well imprison light. I found that 
I mast allow her to let youth effervesce as it 
pleased, so long as she never betrayed herself. 
Whatever pranks as castle spectre she wished to 
play, she played; I suffered her to turn night 
into day. Did I not know the little page who 
slipt among my servants, who scaled my walls, 
who daringly rode with me to the hunt? If 
she believed herself so disguised that her father 
could not recognize her, safe was she’ from the 
eyes of others. I determined, in my own time, 
to choose her a husband, then I, no longer re- 
sponsible, she could taste life. But was Ito have. 
lovers encamping round these towers? Some: 
secret men said I guarded. By my sword, none 
knew what! Some secret I do guard. Would 
she ever be safe from pursuit, if men knew that 
in my child the great Italian linee of Monte- 
fiascore and Leone meet, and make her the heir- 
ess of half the Romagna? Child, if I have 
been harsh, pardon. I have been less so than 
you could deem. A father’s love is not to be 
lost. Now that you will leave me, I beseech 
your affection.” 

“T leave you, my father?” And she sprang: 
into his arm. 

He folded them about her, but did not reply. 
“Baron,” he recommenced, after a moment, 
“do not imagine that-I also did not hear the 
song in the night, the voice’s spell that warbled : 

‘ Life is too sweet to waste in a tower!’ 
Do not think Ido not know who sprang into his 
own bed through the tester; do not think I do 
not know the hour of the day when the panel 
slipt aside; did not cause it; not know when 
the shriek rose, and before I could reach her you 
had leaped through and extinguished the flames 
about Genevieve. I knew that you believed her 
my wife. I watched you; I would see had you 
integrity. I proved it, long and sorely. Other- 
wise never would I have fulfilled the old compact 
with your father and given you my child. It 
was for that, to find your worth, that I besought 
your presence here. It is for that I herewith 
settle all accounts between us, and present you 
with my daughter and her dowry.” ; 

The Count Faulcon rose, and printing a kiss 
upon her forehead, he loosened the clinging 
hands, and left Genevieve in the baron’s arms. 

“The walls of heaven could not have hidden 
you from me!” whispered the baron. 

“ Ah, not if I gave you for clew the song in 
the night,” she answered. 

And when the baron did indeed resume his 
travels into Italy, he did not travel alone. 
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Next to the diamond in hardness, beauty, and 
value, comes the sapphire—the holy sapphire, 
“which renders the bearer pacific, amiable, pious, 
and devout, and confirms the soul in good works ;” 
which refuses to shine for the beautifying of the 
unchaste or the impure; and which by the mere 
force of its own pure rr kills all noxious and 
venomous creatures. w to describe that soft, 
deep blue—deepest in the males, fairest in the 
females—to which nothing living can be compar- 
ed, save, perhaps, the exquisite glory of the Irish 

¢ The sapphire, in its true color, is blue, 
as an Italian heaven, blue as the deep blue 
sea; but it is also red and yellow and green and 
hair-brown—such a brown as the Venetian paint- 
er loved, with a golden light striking through— 
and it is blaish gray, and blackish, and it is some- 
times radiated and chatoyant. But when all these 
various colors, it is called by various names. It 
is Oriental ruby when red; Oriental topaz when 
yellow ; Oriental emerald when green; Oriental 
amethyst when violet; adamantine spar when 
hair-brown ; emery when in granulated masses 
of bluish gray; asteria, or starstone, when radiat- 
ed; corundum when dull and di colored. 
Thus all the finest gems are mere vaneties of the 
sapphire, which stands next to the kingly dia- 
mond herself. The sapphire sometimes 
color by artificial light, and Mr. Hope’s “ i 
merveilleur,”” which is a deep, delicious blue by 
Lh becomes distinctly amethystine at night. 
finest blue sapphires come from Ceylon, 
which is a very island of gems; and one of the 
most magnificent in the civilized world is that in 


the insignia of the Saint Esprit, the crown- 
jewels in France. The dove is formed of a sin- 
gle sapphire of great size and 


marvellous » 
mounted on white diamonds, and surrounded by 
the finest suite of blue diamonds in existence. 
The blue diamonds are almost as intense in color 
as the sapphire itself. Re or star-stone 
sapphire, is a singularly lovely gem ; ish 
blue in color, but turn it which a you will, oon 
see ever six rays of brilliant silver light stream 
from it. Sometimes the stone is red, when the 
star-rays are golden yellow ; and sometimes they 
are purely white on a of red or blue. 
The girasol sapphire has a most serine play 
of opalescent light, pinkish, aurora-colored or 
bluish. The sapphire is pure alumina, colored 
by one of the magic agents by which natare 
transforms her children, and masquerades her 
servants.— English Magazine. 


A BIRTH IN THE FAMILY. 
It is strange how, while one soul is passing 
out of this world, another enters, all unconscious 
of the strange scenes of confusion which it is to 
witness, of the hand-to-hand struggle in which it 
is to be engaged. For some time, various small 
preparations and signs have given token of an 
event; a pair of bright, dark eyes have 
grown soft and thoughtful, crochet and brilliant 
colored zephyr have been thrown aside for tin 
stripes of cambric, fine soft flannel and white sil 
floss, the last of which the delicate hands weave 
into* charming imitations of leaves and flowers. 
Very wre | a small dainty bed enveloped 
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half conceals marvellous frills and a pee. 
miraculous quilt (the work of Aunt “ 
who once a prize at the State Fair, for the 
handsomest coverlid on exhibition,) has taken 
its place, timidly, at the foot of the imposing 
mahogany, evidently awaiting for an occupant. 
This very morning it has found one, a tiny, rosy 
one can but just get a glimpse of a little red nose, 
and a twinkle of something like eyes, Every- 
body says, however, that it is a “ beautiful baby,” 
and the delighted papa astonishes a small boy 
who has rung the front door bell for cold victuals, 
by giving him a quarter, instead of a cuff, as 
usual. The dark eyes which but lately flashed 
so mischievously are now cl wearily, curtain- 
ed by long lashes, which lay still on the white 
cheek. riends have congratulated ; the proud 
father is full of tenderness and devotion ; cher- 
ished hopes are realized. Yet at intervals a 
tear forces its way down through the tight- 
ened eyelids, showing that one heart at least can 
hardly yet recognize its joy. Who shall fathom 
the depth of a young mother’s thought as she 
holds, for the first time, the child she has borne 
to her breast? Who shall tell the profound 
emotion with which she dimly sees in her antici- 
pated toy, a plaything, a human soul, a future 
man, whose strong will and fiery nature itis hers 
to mould for good or ill? Now, for the first 
time, she feels that she has become a woman; 
that with a woman’s crown she has received the 
woman’s cross, which she is henceforth to bear 
with enduring love and faith unto theend. Now 
prays she with the fervor of her youthful heart, 
though it may be perchance for the first time, for 
with the birth of her child a new element has en- 
tered her heart, a new spirit has been born unto 
God.—Jennie June, N. Y. Sunday Times. 


ANCIENT MYTH. 


There was a myth prevalent among the an- 
cients, that in Arcadia there lived a certain fami- 
ly of the Aniwi, of which one was ever obli 
to be transformed into a wolf. The members of 
the family cast lots, and all accompanied the 
luckless wight on whom the lot fell, to a pool of 
water. This he swam over, and having entered 
into the wilderness on the other side, was forth- 
with in form a wolf, and for nine k 
company with wolves; at the expi of that 
period he again swam across the pool, and was 
again restored to his natural shape.— Zoological 
Notes and Anecdotes. 


READEBS. 
Readers have been divided into four classes. 


everything, 

state, only a little dirtier. 

likened to a jelly-bag, which allows all that is 
ure to away, and retains the refase and the 

regs. The fourth clase are like the slave in the 

diamond mines at Golconda, 


in 
fieecy folds of a transparent canopy, which only 
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Be The first may be compared to an hour glass 
Pe . their reading being as the sand—it runs in and 
SO runs out, and leaves not a vestige behind. A 
aa second class resemble a sponge, which imbibes 
gem.— Hume Jvurnal. 


THE HOMESTEAD. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM DAY. 


’Tis autumn—all the chestnut burrs 
Lie crisp and brown along the way; 

And faintly through the crowding firs 

That smile to greet the slanting ray, 
The chill wind breathes with fading swell 
The chime of memory’s tolling bell! 


Tis autumn time—the farm-house burns 
In crimson light at day’s decline; 
The elm trees arch by shadowy turns 
The long brown field, the path's gray line 
That winds along the river shore, 
And ends before the low red door. 


About the sides dark mosses cling, 
And years have left their leaden stain; 
Full many a heart hath danced in spring, 
And many a soul hath moaned in pain, 
Beneath yon roof, where twilight now 
Bends reverent to the moon’s pale brow. 


I stand, while all the frosty stars 
Are twinkling in the azure dome, 
And gaze beyond the crumbling bars, 

To view this quaint old farmer's home: 
The windows dim with mellow light, 
That flickers from the hearth-fire bright. 

* * * * ” * 

Where is the hand that reaped yon field, 

And laid those furrows bare and dry? 

He heard the call—with bosum steeled 

In patriot faith, he rushed to die 
Where war-clouds veiled the Sabbath sun, 
And carnage piled the flaming Run! 


What voice like his could cheer the gloom 
That shrouds a mother's brow of care ? 
The flowers along the path may bloom, 
The streams leap forth to summer air, 
The harvest grace the river shore 
In autumn—but he comes no more. 
My sight is changed—I see the line 
Of white-robed tents beneath the moon; 
I see the sentry's bayonet shine, 
In wild November's starry noon: 
The vaporing breath that steams around, 
The feet that pace the frozen ground! 


And from my soul, through night-winds cold, 
A prayer steals up to Heaven’s long day: 
“O, thou who cleft the waves of old, 
When Israel held her trembling way, 
Smile on our land, till war's dark tide 
Brings Peace, the crowned and sanctified!” 


The stoutest armor of defence is that which is 
worn in the bosom, and the weapon that no ene- 
my can parry is a bold and cheerful spirit. 
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BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“How much longer are you going to write, 
q” 

“ Only a few minutes, dear. Be quiet; there’s 
a good boy. Let me see—where was I? 0, 
‘ Evelyn burst into convulsive sobs !’ ” 

Maggie scratched away rapidly. Charley, 
forced to be quiet, sat looking wearily at his sis- 
ter while she wrote. For over two hours he had 
been confined to his seat, alternately gazing at 
Maggie bending over the portfolio on her knee, 
and at the glowing coal fire, flickering and spark- 
ling in the grate. The room was warm, and 
silent, and dull; the confinement was very irk- 
some ; Charley was restless and tired. Sudden- 
ly Maggie looked up again. 

** Are you very tired, dear ?” 

“Yes,” Charley said, pitifully. 

“T’m very sorry, but it wont be long, now. 
Evelyn has found her father. I’ve most done.” 

“What are you going to do with her little 
brother 

“QO, he’s going to grow up and marry Lucy.” 

“ That will be nice.” 

Charley leaned back in his chair again, and 
thought of the characters in Maggie’s story for 
awhile. Then he wondered how much Mr, 
Barnes would give her for it, and if he’d pay her 
immediately, or wait a week or two, as he some- 
times did, and Maggie needing the money all the 
time. He hoped he’d give her enough so that 
she could get the new mittens she had promised 
him ; and the India rubber overshoes for herself. 
She wet her feet every time she went to the city 
with her old ones, He thought Mr. Barnes was 
too bad ; but then Maggie said he didn’t realize 
how she was situated, and didn’t know anything 
about being poor, so that she didn’t blame him. 
Bat he didn’t care, he did. 

“ There, dear, now you may run. Sister isn’t 
going to write any more. You may ask Willy 
Crosby to come up and play with younow. I’m 
going to the post-office.” 

Charley sprang up and ran away. Maggie 
put her finished story into an envelope, address- 
ed it to a publisher in Boston, and arose to pre- 
pare for her long, cold walk to the city. It was 
a bleak December day, and Maggie wished her 
shawl was thicker as she pinned it on. But the 
ground was frozen so hard she would not get her 
feet wet—that was one advantage she had. 

It was over a mile to the post-office. Maggie 
had walked the long, lonely road many a time, 


@ 
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but somehow, it never seemed so long and lone- 
ly before. Ewverything was quiet; she could 
hear nothing but the crushing of the ice beneath 
her feet. The sky was gray, and full of scud- 
ding clouds ; the distant houses looked cheerless 
and cold; the heavy wind beat against her so 
that she could make but slow headway. Maggie 
had walked scarcely ten minutes, before she 
found that she was crying softly under her veil. 
All day she had struggled with a Headache, and 
been bright and cheerful before Charley, but 
alone on the desolate road, desolate and bare as 
her life, she gave way beneath the depression 
that had tortured her so long. She sobbed and 
cried, still walking bravely on, until she came to 
houses, and then she stopped. But she had not 
cried away the heavy pain at her heart, when 
she reached the post-office. The evening mail 
was just distributed, and she stepped briskly in- 
to the office, and rapped on box 219. At the 
same moment a gentleman put his hand on box 
290, which was just above. He did not mind 
Maggie—he was evidently in haste—and when 
the clerk handed forth a number of letters and 
papers, he took them hastily and started for the 
door. Maggie received the next collection of 
letters—then some one pressed forward to the 
delivery, and she gave way. As she walked out 
of the office she looked eagerly at the letters, 
then stopped in blank surprise. They did not 
bear her name—they were all addressed in un- 
familiar penmanship to “ Mr. Hugh C. Tracey.” 

“ Young lady!” called the clerk, from the in- 
her office, “I have given you the contents of 
box 290. You have Mr. Tracey’s mail.” 

Maggie’s cheek flushed, for several gentlemen 
who ‘were in the office looked at her. Giving a 
qaiet glance around, she obeyed her first impulse, 
to find the Mr. Tracey whose letters she possess- 
ed, while he held hers. Springing down the 
steps, she caught sight of him just stepping into 
an elegant sleigh, at the corner of the next street. 
Hurrying on, she succeeded in attracting his at- 
tention, just as he started his horses. At sound 
of her voice, he checked them again. 


“You have my mail, sir,” said Maggie, a little 
flushed and excited. 


Mr. Tracey sprang from his seat and stood be- 
side her on the walk. 


“Your mail, madam 

“ Yes, sir, the post-office clerk made a mistake 
and gave me your letters from box 290, while 
you have mine from 219.” 


Maggie laughed a little as she held forth the 
business looking documents. Mr. Tracey thought 
she had a sweet face. He drew forth a couple of 
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looked at them as if in bewilderment. 
name was Maggie S. Maynard ? 

“Certainly—I beg pardon. I might have 
known better than to take such letters as these.” 

He smiled as he handed Maggie the white en- 
velopes, addressed in the delicate chirography 
ladies usually use. Then he gave her the paper, 
and in return received his own letters. Maggie 
thanked him, he bowed, with a smile which made 
his face very handsome, and the next moment 
had gone with a musical peal of sleigh bells, 
while Maggie commenced her walk home. It 
was a pleasant little incident to stir the monoto- 
ny of Maggie’s wearisome life, and thoughts of 
it diverted her mind from a dozen troubles, as 
she retraced her steps. It takes very little to 
make us happy, afterall. Mr. Tracey’s pleasant 
words and courteous manner made a sunny hour 
in the wintry life which was Maggie’s daily por- 
tion. On arriving home, Charley met her at the 
door. 

“Has your money come from the ‘Banner’ 
office, Maggie ?” 

“No,” said Maggie, realizing the fact for the 
first time, so preoccupied had she been with oth- 
er thoughts. The pleasant smile her lips had 
worn all the way home, left them slowly, as she 
mounted the stairs, and threw off her shawl and 
hood in her room. The money she had been 
depending on to pay her month’s rent, and fur- 
nish necessities for the coming week, had not 
come as she had expected, and her portmonniae 
held only one dime. Her landlady always de- 
manded the rent in advance ; if it was not paid 
punctually to the day, her tenants had immediate 
warning to leave. That part of the matter was 
very bad. As for provisions for daily use, Mag- 
gie thought it likely she might be allowed to run 
up a small account at the store where she usual- 
ly traded, but she dreaded contracting a debt 
which she had no immediate prospect of paying. 


With her hands clasped behind her, and a very 


old look on her young face, she paced the floor 
of her little room, wondering which way she 
should turn. At last she took up the morning’s 
paper and glanced over it again, in hopes to dis- 
cover some opportunity of employment, which 
she had failed to find on her first search. Hav- 


ing looked through the list of “wants,” she was 
about laying it down with a sigh, when she dis- 
covered a call for seamstresses attached to the 
advertisement of a populer dry goods firm. 
“ Kimball & Tracey ” were the names. 

Maggie was tired, but there was no time to 


lose, She put on her shawl and hood and re- 
turned to the city, went to the store of Kimball. 


So her 


letters and a paper from his overcoat pocket, and 


& Tracey, and engaged and received a quantity 
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of work. The material was coarse, strong print, 
to be made into sale shirts. She borrowed mon- 
ey to pay her rent, earned money to repay it at 
sewing ; went without the overshoes, and caught 
several severe colds in consequence; by a sacri- 
fice of personal comforts kept Charley clothed 
for school, and herself out of debt. And in this 
painfal way the winter of Maggie’s twentieth 
year passed. 

Bat there was a little vein of romance running 
through the long, cold months, like a golden 
thread. Every day when she went to the post- | 
office, she received a pleasant smile and a bow 
from the gentleman whose mail she had once ' 
happened to receive. He was always at the office 
at the hour for distributing the southern mail, as 
also was Maggie. 

One snowy afternoon the mail was detained in 
consequence of the tracks being blocked up by 
snow, and as Mr. Tracey and Maggie waited in 
the oftice some fifteen or twenty minutes, they 
fell into conversation. They spoke first of the 
belated mail and the weather, then of travelling 
and people, and things to be met in travelling. 
The office was cold, and Maggie thought Mr. 
Tracey might have employed his time more 
agreeably to himself, by a brisk ride in his ele- 
gant sleigh, which waited at the door. But Mr. 
Tracey thought differently. He was very com- 
fortable in his heavy fur overcoat, and very pleas- 
antly entertained by his companion’s sweet dig- 
nity and intelligence. The mail came in and 
was distributed at last, but not until six o’clock. 
It was still snowing. Maggie was startled when 
she saw how deeply the roads were covered. 
How could she ever walk home through it in 
the dark ¢ 

“O, dear!” said she. She thought Mr. Tra- 
cey had gone, but he had not. He was close 
beside her. 

“ You must allow me to take you home in my 
sleigh,” he said; and before Maggie had time to 
refuse or consent, she was wrapped in the warm 
buffalo robes, and flying over the snowy road. 

Mr. Tracey did not ask her where she lived. 
Of his own choice he took the road that led to 
her home. All through the drive he chatted 


merrily, Maggie was charmed out of herself, 
The weather was rapidly growing cold. When 


Mr. Tracey handed Maggie from the sleigh, she 
wondered if she ought to ask him in. He must 
be cold, she thought. If it is improper, he will 
know enough to refuse the invitation. 


Evidently to Mr, Tracey’s opinion, the invita- 
tion was not an improper one, He drove his 


horse under the shed, accompanied Maggie to 


her litle sitting-room, and took a seat by the 


fire. He would stay long enough to get thawed 
out, he said, laughing. Mr. Tracey was evident- 
ly a very strange man. Half an hour after he 
had entered the house, Charley, shy little Char- 
ley Maynard was sitting comfortably on his knee, 
while Maggie, proud, quiet, reserved Maggie 
Maynard, was engaged in giving him her confi- 
dence ; telling him frankly the trials of her situa- 
tion. The recital of her troubles, and the kind 
sympathy she received, were too much for Mag- 
gie after a while, and she got to crying. Then, 
suddenly ashamed of her weakness, she turned 
quickly away from the clear, truthful eyes of her 
companion. 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Tracey. I do 
not often make such a baby of myself,” she 
said. 

“ You are anything but a baby in sense and 
dignity of character, my brave little Margaret,” 
replied Mr. Tracey. ‘You have proved your- 
self a true woman in the recital you have given 
me. But much that you have told me is not 
new to me at all. I have long known of your 
cares and weary labors; your exposures to the 
bad weather; your sisterly love, and your loneli- 
ness. You have struggled alone long enough ; 
you need some one to take care of you. Do you 
know it?” 

Maggie looked flushed. She drew back a 
little. 

“Do you know who I am, Maggie?” 

“Mr. Hugh Tracey.” 

“ Of the firm of Kimball & Tracey—yes. I 
am a wealthy man, Maggie, able to provide 
abundantly for you and little Charlie, here. I 
wish I had the right.” 

He took her hand, but she drew it away again. 

“Mr. Tracey, in my heart I do not doubt you 
in the least. I am sure you are a good man, 
but for Charley, to whom I owe rights as well as 
to myself, I will make no confessions or prom- 
ises. I must know more of you before I permit 
you to address me as you wish.” 

Maggie said this with a quiet dignity. Mr. 
Tracey smiled. 4 

“Well, you are right, my practical little girl. 
You have my full and free permission to make 
any inquiries respecting my character you may 
seo fit, But I anticipate the result, and if God 
gives me power to win your love, this shall be 
the last week of loneliness and care you shall 
ever know.” 

Very soon after, he left her, and drove rapidly 
back to town, Maggie thought it was all like a 


story she had somewhere read, but she did not 
stop to dream over it. The strangeness of the 


circumstances nerved her to a¢tion. The next 
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day that she was able to go into town, she stop- 
ped at the house ofa friend. In the course of 
conversation she asked : 

“Mr. Graves, do you know Mr. Tracey, of 
the firm of Kimball & Tracey ?” 

“ Tracey ‘—H. C. Tracey 

“ Yes.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen him, I believe. He lives in 
the next street—at least that is the name on the 
door-plate. His wife is called the handsomest 
woman in town. Why did you ask, Miss 

ie?” 

“ ] thought I had seen him.” 

Nobody knew how dizzy Maggie suddenly 
grew ; nobody noticed how white her lips became. 
It frightened her to know how heavy the blow 
was. 

“Married! what did he mean by talking so 
to me, then ?” 

Suddenly a strange, hateful thought filled her 
with a passionate indignation. He had not ask- 
ed her to be his wife; he had only said: “Iam 
able to provide abundantly for you; I wish you 
would give me the right.” Her cheeks burned 
like fire. O, how could she have been so de- 
ceived? The next day she saw Mr. Tracey 


drive up to the door. Her blood flowed like 
lightning in her veins, but she was pale as mar- 
ble when Mr. Tracey entered the room with 
Charley. He came forward with extended hands, 
but at sight of her face he stopped suddenly. 

“Good heavens, Maggie! what have you 
heard ?” 

“That you are married. That is all, Mr. 
Tracey.” 

“It is false! Iam not married, nor have I 
ever been.” 

He drew the story of her inquiries from her at 
last, and then came the explanation. 

“It is a mistake. Your friend, who probably 
does not know me, supposed me to be the Henry 


Maggie did not. She was only too glad to 
have her faith in her new friend restored. A 
very short space of time elapsed before she mar- 


ry 


ather of all, and who ought to 

and obeyed ; for, when this great central 
is thoroughly impressed upon the infantile 
it becomes easy to instruct it in the com. 
mandments, and to enjoin obedience to them by 
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FOOD TO SUSTAIN LIFE. 

way, some re 

— has been obtained by experiment. 

precise amount which in the adult maintains the 

weight of the bod unchanged during a life of 


moderate exercise is theoretically the right aver- 
age quantity. Of course it varies with the kind 
of food employed ; some articles furnishing much 
more nourishment in an equal weight than others. 
On a diet of fresh meat, bread and butter, with 
coffee or water for drink, Dr. Dalton found the 
entire quantity required during twenty-fours by 
@ man in full health, and taking free exercise in 
the open air, to be—of meat, one pound; of 
bread, one pound three ounces ; of butter or fat, 
three and a half ounces; water, three and a half 
pounds. This is to say, rather less than two and 
a half pounds of solid , and rather more than 
three pints of liquid. These weights would, of 
course, be exceeded, if less nutritious substances, 
such as rice, , or fruits, formed any con- 
siderable portion of the diet. Dr. Hammond 
found that he maintained his exact weight by a 
daily consumption of one pound of meat, eighteen 
ounces of bread, six ounces of soup, four ounces 
of beet-roots, one ounce of butter with salt, drink- 
ing at the same time three pints of water and ten 
ounces of coffee, with cream and sugar. Any 
excess above this caused an increase of weight, 
any diminution caused a loss. Remembering 
that the doctor is six feet two inches in height, 
and weighs fourteen stone, we may take these 
quantities as a fair a for a strong man 
somewhat beyond the ordinary stature.— Cornhill 
Magazine. 
THE TONE OF BULLETS. 

A soldier, writing from one of the camps of 
the Potomac, thus alludes to the peculiar noise 
made by the bullets ing through the air:— 
“It is a very good sans exercise the mind, 
with the enemy’s pickets rattling close at hand. 
A musical ear can study the di t tones of 
the bullets as they skim through the air. I caught 
the pitch of a large-sized Minie yesterday—it was 
a swell from E to flat F, and, as it passed into 
the distance and lost its velocity, receded to D— 


& very pretty . One of the most startli 
is is that uced by the Hotchkiss shell. 
It comes like shriek of a demon, and the 


bravest old soldiers feel like ducking when they 
hear it. It is no more destructive than some 
other missiles, but there is a great deal in mere 
sound to work upon men’s fears. The tremen- 
dous scream is caused by a edge of lead, 
which is left on the shell. In favorable positions 
of light, the phenomenon can sometimes be seen, 
as you stand directly behind a gun, of the cling- 
ing of the air to the ball. The ball seems to 
— up the atmosphere and it along, as 
earth carries its ugh 


space. 
wang A killed by the wind of a can- 
non shot. re is a law which causes the at- 
mosphere to cling to the earth, or which presses 
upon it with a force, at the surface, of fifteen 
pounds to the square inch; does the same law, 
or & modification, pertain to cannon balls in a 
flight? I do not ber of meeting with a 
discussion 


ques- 


precept and example. 


remem 

of the subject in any established work. 
It is certainly an 
Gazette. 


tion.” —Philadelphia 
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ce C. Tracey of High Street. He is my cousin, 
Be: and married. I can prove it. You shall see 
= : him. Dear Maggie, don’t doubt me.” 
a ried him, and time proved him to be all she 
= could desire—a good man, a kind husband. 
7 It is a wise Sctiening to impress upon the 
et mind of a child that there is a supreme Being, 
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THE HOME OF MY YOUTH. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


The home of my youth, a sweet sunny spot, 

Bright roses climbed lovingly over our cot; 

There violets so blue thickly spangled the ground, 

And gems of rare beauty were scattered around. 

Those tall, noble elms, where the dear robin's song 

Ne’er was hushed in its melody all the day long; 

And the willow, whose dew-laden branches hung 
low, 

Swayed softly in time to the streamlet’s sweet flow. 

And the oak, though oft bowed to the storm-king’s 
command, 

And swayed ‘neath a shroud from his stern, icy 
hand, 

Yet now in full glory of beauty he stood, 

A grand old monarch of dew-sparkling wood. 


The stream winding gently through meadows so 
green, 

Tossing sparkles of silver with the day-god’s first 
beam, 

Its tones of soft music still float through my brain, 

Till enraptured I stand on its green banks again. 


The old time-worn bridge, long since gone to decay, 

1 have laughed at its trembling, then bounded away, 

Till wearied I paused ‘neath its rude shade to rest, 

Culling pebbles that lay ’neath the wave’s snowy 
crest. 


And the cool shady grove, where the wild bird's 
sweet note 

Trilled clear in its bower e’er the morning awoke; 

Where the ruby-red clusters of mountain-ash gleam 

Through the borders of poplar, whose silvery sheen 


Glanced brightly, as soft by the light zephyrs 
fanned, 

Seeming blossoms to fall in my outstretched hand; 

And the groundnut's star-flower, with beauty rare 
seen, 

Peeping timidly up through its moss-tangled screen. 


Those days of bright happiness long since are o'er, 
But their bliss still is garnered in memory’s store; 
Their beauty will gladden my pathway each day, 
And mingle their gems with life's sweets all the way. 


(Translated from the French for Ballou’s Doilar Monthly. } 
A CONSULTATION, 


BY M. R. B. 


Ture is to be a little “re union” at the mar- 
quese’s this evening. Poor marquese! she was, 
or rather believed herself an invalid, for in truth 
she did not appear so at all; save a cortain pale- 
nese, which her still more interesting, 


never had she seemed prettier to us, never had 
her lips been rosier, or her splendid black eye 
more irresistible. 

As for the moral—a widow twenty-five years 


old, a rent-roll of a hundred thousand livres. 
And she wished to be pitied! Poor marquese ! 
Perhaps, after all, this excess of good fortune bor- 
dered on surfeit ?—perhaps the worst of all exile 
is called ennui ? 

Be this as it may, all the physicians hud been 
consulted in vain. A last resource remained— 
Dr. Maller. But every one who wishes to can- 
not see that eccentric old German, and in spite 
of a very pressing letter, he had not yet made his 
appearance. The marquese was literally in de- 
spair; and naturally enough, the little salon was 
sensible of it. A single lamp, placed in an angle, 
seemed almost extinguished, and we were in re- 
ality only lighted by the reddish flames of an im- 
mense fire, before which the conversation vainly 
sought to warm itself. We were talking about 
Hoffmann’s “ Strange Stories.” 

Suddenly Dr. Muller was announced, and as 
soon as announced, he entered. A single glance 
rapidly exchanged convinced all that they had 
simultaneously entertained the same thought. 
He was a sort of fantastic apparition; in very 
truth, one of Hoffmann’s characters—a large bald 
head, irregular profile, a deep eye scintillating 
like a carbuncle, an arch smile, a complexion of 
old parchment, extraordinary height and impos- 
sible thinness ; everything about Dr. Muller was 
strange in the extreme. One involuntarily look- 
ed for claws at the ends of his long ivory hands, 
and surprised himself thinking that there was 
perhaps a forked foot in those large shoes with 
gold buckles. 

In other respects, he was a man of society, and 
of the best society. Although his black coat 
with large square skirts was not exactly a la 
mode, it was not lacking in a certain retrospec- 
tive elegance. It was the same with his long 
waistcoat, the veritable vest of Louis XV. One 
especially admired the exquisite whiteness of his 
ample ruffles turned back, and his triple-plaited 
frill, in which shone a rare diamond. The mar- 
quese, however, was excited by his presence. 

“ Ah, doctor, you will save me ?” 

“TI believe so,” replied he, with a singular gri- 
mace, which might be interpreted in different 
ways. 

“Do you wish that we should retire at once 
into my boudoir ?”’ 

“ Useless, Madame la Marquese. There is no 
hurry, we-shall be very well here—only let them 
continue to converse exactly as if I were not 


here.” 
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“ But, doctor, my malady—this consultation—” 

“ Fear not, madame. I do not forget you; I 
feel your pulse.” And taking her hand, he seat- 
ed himself by her side. 

A few minutes later they began to joke with 
this original old man, who took it with the best 
possible grace. They called him, successively, 
Nostradamus, Cagliestro, Mesmer; he smiled at 
all the names as at those of old acquaintances. 
At length they demanded a full confession from 
him. He replied in a long discourse, very intel- 
lectual, in truth, but very cloudy, and which fin- 
ished with wishing to pass off the orator as a 
simple physician, neither more nor less than other 
physicians. The marquese became more and 
more disappointed. 

“ Then,” said she, naively, ‘then, doctor, you 


"are not a sorcerer ?”’ 


“ I 

* A little, then ; acknowledge it, only a little!” 

“ Not the least in the world.” 

“ There are ascribed to you, nevertheless, some 
marvellous cures.” 

At this last word the discussion re-commenced, 
and the viscount in turn interrupted. 

“Dr. Muller,” said he, “is going to explain 
all the mystery to us himself, if there is still any 
mystery. Setting aside the purely material pre- 
scriptions of his colleagues of the old school, he 
rose to contend with evil in the mind, from which 
it ever springs. He bleeds a vice, purges a bad 
instinct, operates on a passion, extirpates a re- 
gret. Then, by way of return, he administers in 
strong doses generous requitals, affectionate in- 
spirations, good sentiments; that is all. In old 
times, they used a sort of Latin proverb for sum- 
ming up this system. It was, I believe, ‘Mens 
sana in corpore sana.’”’ 

“Exactly, Monsieur le Viscount,” subtly re- 
marked thedoctor. “ Exactly, always excepting 
the first word.” 

Mens ?” 

“Which means mind, reason, and which con- 
sequently leaves a too materialistic precept for 
your servant. Put in its place ‘ anima,’ for that 
is what I treat ; with me, it is the soul.” 

“Doctor,” cried the marquese, “that which 
you effect every day is simply from Christian 
medicine, then ?” 

“ Precisely, marquese. I have stirred up the 
dust of the contents of libraries; I have thrown 
into the scientific crucible myriads of volumes, 
and from all that mass of whimsical matter, there 
only remains at the bottom a single particle of 
gold; and from the ashes of all those. printed 
folios or manuscripts, there only came forth for 
me a single little volume, the Gospel—but a 


single phrase, ‘Love one another!’ See, mes- 
dames and messieurs, that is all. In order that 
you may be healed yourself, commence by heal- 
ing others. If ignorance, misery and envy are 
the great infirmities of the lower classes, one too 
often meets among the higher disdain, idleness 
and selfishness. These are the chief human mal- 
adies. Love one another—that is the universal 
panacea 

“This is not a system,” replied all the voices 
together. ‘“ Dr. Muller, it is a sermon.” 

“ And,” added some, “ with all due applause 
to the excellence of these fraternal principles, we 
cannot believe that they are as omnipotent as 
that—” 

“Tt is the exact truth, nevertheless,” insisted 
the old man, with mild gravity. “I could, if 
need be, prove it by more than one example.” 

“Silence!” quickly interrupted the mistress of 
the house. “The doctor is going to tell usa 
story.” 

“ Well, why not, marquese ?” 

“ That of Madame de C——, who is to-day the 
freshest, the liveliest, the happiest of all women, 
and who goes about telling every one that it is 
now some fifteen years since, already more near- 
ly dead than alive, you have, so to speak, resus- 
citated her—neither more nor less than the 
daughter of Lazarus.” 

“TI could not find a more convenient proof, 
and indeed, since you permit me—” 

“Ido more. I pray you to do so.” 

Every seat was grouped around the doctor, 
every voice was silent, every ear listened. 

“The young lady of whom the marquese 
speaks,” continued Doctor Muller, “‘ Madame de 
C——, was only sixteen years old then, and was 
called Edith Van Oren. She was the daughter 
of the celebrated Holland banker, whose im- 
mense fortune and patriarchal good-nature had 
become universally notorious. Married purely 
for convenience, and left a widower almost imme- 
diately, Van Oren, in all his long career, had 
had but a single joy, a single consolation, a sin- 
gle love—his daughter. Considering that perfect 
felicity only exists in the possession of riches, 
the good man would have slain himself body and 
soul, in order that Edith might become the rich- 
est heiress in Europe. This dream once realized, 
Van Oren naturally thought that she must be 
the happiest of all young girls. Had she not her 
millions? Judge then of the astonishment, of 
the despair of this poor father—so rich! 

“ Suddenly on the very next day after, I don’t 
know what successful speculation which aug- 
mented still further the paternal treasure, lo 


Edith becomes sad, languishing—ill. They call- 
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ed in the entire medical faculty to the hotel of 
the Holland Croesus. The scientific opinions 
there disagreed. A hundred disagreeable ques- 
tions uselessly fatigued the dying young girl; 
finally the malady was unanimously declared 
incomprehensible, ‘hieroglyphique,’ incurable. 
Then only did they have recourse to me. Al- 
though enjoying already a certain reputation, I 
was then considered only as a quack doctor, at 
whose door one never knocked save when the 
case was despaired of. I was, nevertheless, only 
the more eager for it. I hastened atonce. The 
porter waited on me to the outer door, a second 
lackey to the middle of the court, a third under 
the arch, a fourth to the top of the stairs, and 
further to the salon which opened into the cham- 
ber of the sick one. In this salon Van Oren was 
walking with hasty strides. On perceiving me, 
the porter had shouted to the second lackey, 
‘ He is here!’ 

“* He is here! he is here! he is here!’ had 
been successively repeated from the second lackey 
to the third, from the third to the fourth, etc., 
ete. A true Russian telegraph. All with a great 
slamming of doors, opened and shut, with stamp- 
ing, breathlessness, and as they say among the 
people—all of a shake! I at length arrived in 
the presence of the banker. He was scarlet, ina 
state of distraction—he was insane. 

“*Doctor,’ cried he, bursting into tears in my 
arms ; ‘doctor, my child is going to die—doctor, 
save my daughter.’ 

“*Hush!’ said I, with a discouraging imper- 
turbability. ‘Hush! if she should hear you!’ 

“*Yes—yes—you are right!’ stammered the 
poor father, all abashed, wiping his tears nervous- 
ly. ‘Yes, but I lose my head—I shall become 
incapable of addition—a banker! Reassure 
yourself, however, I am going to be discreet— 
yes, I understand you—she is there—let us 
speak low—let us enter.’ 

“ At the same time he opened the door. We 
entered. It was a charming chamber, most 
artistically farnished with white satin, with cur- 
tains of sky blue about the bed and windows, 
delicate little statuettes in every corner, and eve- 
rything in delicious taste—a bed of sylphides 
among flowers, a boudoir of seraphim in the 
midst of variegated clouds. But the piano of 
mother-of-pearl and ivory did not seem to have 
been opened for a long time ; the easel, so be- 
witchingly slight, only held a sketch long since 
abandoned ; the flowers in the little gothic flow- 
er-stand hung inauspiciously on their withered 
stems ; and all the little gilded doors of the Chi- 
nese aviary swung without restraint in the morn- 
ing breeze, warblers and doves having flown. 
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“Before the partially open window, on an 
elegant ottoman, wearily lay the young invalid, 
with eyes partly closed and head thrown back, 
her face so pale one would have pronounced it a 
marble statue, or a corpse. At the noise of the 
door opening she did not seem to arouse; we 
approached, but she made no movement. Van 
Oren gave me a look which seomed to say: 
‘you see!’ For forcing himself to smile, the 
broken-hearted old man knelt by the side of the 
sofa, and murmured three times, with a forced 
gaiety so dolorous that it wounded the heart : 

“¢Edith! Edith! Edith!’ 

“ At the sound of the paternal voice alone, did 
Edith open her great blue eyes. In the act of 
opening them, she let fall a tear upon each of her 
pale cheeks. Van Oren at the sight of this 
quickly turned away to stifle a Bb. Butin spite 
of his precaution, his daughter heard it, or rather 
divined it, for raising herself at once with a start 
apparently impossible in so much feebleness, she 
threw herself into the arms of the old millionaire. 

“«Bravo!’ cried I, then suddenly showing 
myself. ‘ Bravissimo!—and good day !’ 

“ Astonished, confused, Edith turned towards 
me. 
“This is a physician—a great physician!’ 
explained the banker. 

“* Ah! said the young girl, with a charming 
little pout, but which clearly signified good. 
Still another.’ 

“ And letting herself fall back, reclining on 
the couch, she abandoned to me one of her al- 
most transparent hands, while with the other she 
played in a melancholy way with the curling 
ringlets of her adorable golden hair. Van Oren 
then proceeded minutely to describe to me, how, 
fora year past his daughter had become more 
and more debilitated and exhausted, and how, 
for nearly six weeks, she had not even wanted 
to go out of that chamber, when nothing seemed 
to please her any longer, and where she was 
slowly letting herself die, without complaint, 
without regret, without pain, but as if invisibly 
separated from life by some unknown attraction, 
or rather from exhaustion, from powerlessness, 
from weariness of life—at sixteen years old ! 

“* And,’ continued the banker, ‘nothing is 
wanting here which pleases youth, there is noth- 
ing which fortune has not bestowed. She knows 
that she has but to ask for anything which her 
caprice can imagine—well, she does not even 


evince any desire. It is true, I hardly give her 


achance. She has this, then that, then—’ 
“The good man had so far been able to talk 

uninterruptedly, just as if on change; for some 

seconds already I had paid attention solely to 
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the artery of the young girl, and already its fee- 
ble throbbing had acquainted me with all. Yes, 
marquese, I had divined.why this charming crea- 
ture, so wonderfully favored, no longer cared for 
the country or the city; neither for her hotel, 
nor her chateaux, nor for balls, nor for ‘la toi- 
lette,’ nor her piano, hor her coach, nor her books, 
nor her flowers, nor even for her poor birds set 
at liberty. It was that she felt herself also in a 
cage, too uniformly gilded ; that nothing stirred 
up the heart of young sixteen; that she was 
weary of being too happy; that in the midst of 
so much material luxury she was dying from the 
want of nourishment for the seul, from the want 
of a contest for her intellect, of some obstacle to 
be overcome, of some tears, of work, of feeling 
herself useful, of charity—of love! Yes, for an 
instant that hadgeome, when Van Oren cried 
aloud : 

“* Moreover, would you believe it, monsieur, 
I wanted to marry her to young Storfius & Co., 
of Frankfort—a charming young banker—’ 

“At this name the pulse of the young girl 
beat suddenly with a sort of indignation. It evi- 
dently protested. 

“* Very well,’ said I, rising at the same time. 
‘I perfectly understand the case.’ 

“ Van Oren hastened from the chamber at once, 
to find materials for me to write a prescription. 

“Tt is useless,’ replied I, pushing aside the 
pen which he offered me. Then, turning to- 
wards Edith, I said : 

*** Mademoiselle, have you, perchance, some 
little insignificant bonnet ?’ 

“Yes, doctor, but—’ 

*** Some very simple shawl or scarf, in addi- 
tion to your invalid’s dressing-robe ?’ 

“* Undoubtedly, but—’ 

“« The toilette of a little bourgeoise, then, which 
could be donned in five minutes.’ 

But why—wherefore ?” 

«Well, that you may go out with me.’ 

“* With you? said she, raising herself with a 
half-curious air. 

“*What, then, does this mean?’ demanded 
the father, perfectly thunderstruck. 

“That is my secret.’ 

“ae Ah 

“*Mademoiselle, I will wait for youyou 
have five minutes.’ And in order to make her 
decide, very softly in her ear I added this gross 
falsehood, ‘It will save your father’s life.’ Then 
turning towards Van Oren—‘ Let us leave made- 
moiselle to dress herself,’ said I. ‘Come.’ And 
I hurried him, mute with astonishment, into the 


ng apartment. 
“* Now, then,’ said he, as soon as the door 


had shut upon us, ‘now, then, you will explain 
to me—’ 

“* Nothing at all!” 

ae But—’ 

“*Van Oren, your daughter is ill—very ill— 
extremely ill !’ 

“* Alas, I know that only too well!’ 

“*Do not question me, then, but permit me 
to cure her.’ 

“* You will then explain to me ”” 

“« Yes, if you will trust yourself blindly to me, 
if you give me carte blanche.’ 

“* What do you demand—let us see ?” 

“*Ttis necessary that for two whole days 
Edith should go out alone with me.’ 

Alone?” 

*** Alone, in the morning, for three hours.’ 

“* But tell me, then, at least—’ 

“*Nothing whatsoever—this is the price of 
her safety—do you wish me to save her—yes, or 
no?” 

“* But she—will she consent ?’ 

“© You will soon see.’ 

“The door opened, and Edith was standing 
on the threshold; a Chinese mantle of dark lilac 
fell in simple but graceful folds over her dress 
of white muslin, a little bonnet entirely destitate 
of ornament—a very wood violet enframed her 
lovely face. I seem to see her now—dear Edith 
—she was adorable thus. 

“*Yes, orno? repeated I, unpityingly, to 
Van Oren. 

“All the reply the good man made was to 
convulsively embrace his daughter, and to place 
her in my arms. And feeling almost sure that 
she would live, he hastened on change to gain 
another million. As for me, I took Edith’s arm, 
and helped her, step by step, to descend the 
stairs, and seated her very gently in my little 
green coupé—and off we went at a dashing pace.” 

Up to this point, the fashionable audience had 
listened to Doctor Maller without interruption. 
At this part of the story, when he himself paus- 
ed, every seat was drawn nearer to the old nar- 
rator. Then, in a singularly impatient voice : 

“Doctor,” entreated the marquese, “ tell us, 
then, at once, where you wished to conduct 
Mademoiselle Van Oren every morning.” 

“Tt is all very simple,” replied he, with an 
arch slowness. “‘ Mon Dieu! only on my rounds 
among the poor! It was then, I assure you, 
that she found that which interested her, excited 
her, and made her weep—which agitated her and 
caused her to live! I did not plead to her on 
behalf of any misery, any grief, or in any real 
drama. Noble and generous child! O, I had 
well divined her heart. At the first house where 
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we stopped, I was almost obliged to carry her in 
my arms to the fifth story. She mounted all 
alone to the second garret, and she reached the 
third long before me. But there was no more 
money in her little child’s purse ! 

“*T pray you,” said I, ‘do not fear for that— 
we are not going to rdin Van Oren. And more- 
over, there are still many other ways of giving 
consolation and succor !’ 

“« What are they ?” 

“*Let us proceed—and you will see !’ 

“In very truth, we had good luck on the first 
morning. A poor septuagenarian, who sought, 
but in vain, to obtain admission into a ‘house of 
retreat,’ and who meanwhile was dying. 

“* Yesterday, again,’ said he to us, ‘I wrote 
for the twentieth time, to the minister of the 
interior !’ 

“*The minister is one of my relations,’ whis- 
pered my young companion, already becoming 
filled with reflection. 

“ Further on, we came to the bedside of a suf- 
fering woman, whose husband had been thrown 
out of employment by the failure of a house in 
which he had worked six years. 

“*This concerns M. Van Oren,’ distinctly 
articulated Edith, in whom a will began to man- 
ifest itself. 

“ Farther still, we found some poor young 
girls, who only asked to remain virtuous, and to 
gain which end it was only necessary that they 
should obtain work generously paid. Unfortu 
nately, Edith had her dress-maker, her laundress, 
her milliner, etc., etc. But a little further, we 
fell in with some children almost naked—and 
others about to become so; a perfect catastrophe 
—no baby-linen! The work was found, and the 
god-mother also. We then proceeded to ‘my 
artists.’ Another mission. Some delicate en- 
couragement might create great men! One in- 
stance in particular, but we will return to it later. 
Our visits terminated with a family, a prey to 
sickness and misery, because their oldest son, 
their only support, had been a soldier for five 
years, and for whom they despaired of obtaining 
a furlough, since it was obstinately refused by 
the colonel of his regiment, then garrisoned at 
Grenoble. 

“* At Grenoble!’ joyously cried Edith. ‘The 
colonel—but he is an intimate friend of my tather ; 
what a coincidence !’ 

“*My child,’ replied I, kissing her on the 
forehead, ‘when one has like you, fortune, posi- 
tion, youth and beauty, these coincidences always 
happen.’ 

“When we returned to the hotel, Edith had 
possessed herself of my notebook, and with a 


glance of the eye, I read on the first page. 
“1, On returning, speak to my father.’ © 
“*2. This evening write to Grenoble.’ 
“3, To-morrow morning go to my cousin, 
the minister’s house.’ 
“*4, Purchases for my pupils.’ 


“*5, Same, with my father, among ‘my: 


artists,’ etc.’ 

She already understood that when one is six- 
teen years old, and has not less than millions, 
one has not the right to remain idle, and above 
all to die. She perceived herself useful, and be- 
gun to be enamored of doing good. She was 
saved, restored, full of life! On the third day, 
when I arrived at the place of meeting, Edith 
had already been waiting for me impatiently a 
long time. At the end of the week she was duly 
enrolled in a charming regiment, of which I am 
the unworthy recruiter, and whom I do not hesi- 
tate to call ‘the angel of Paris.’ A month later 
she was so fully restored, in such perfect health, 
80 joyously active, that Van Oren, transported 
with delight, declared : 

“* Now is the time to invite Storfius & Co., of 
Frankfort.’ 

“* Edith’s color vanished at once. 

“*No,’ cried I, earnestly, ‘let us leave Stor- 
fius & Co., at the other side of the Rhine.’ 

heavens! Do you forbid my child—’ 

“* Marriage, by no means, but the husband— 
that one particularly. Later we will see. This 
is my affair.’ 

“* How yours ?” 

“*TIs she not in some degree my daughter 
likewise ?” 

“ae Yes, yes.’ 

“Tn point of fact, a few years after, I met Van 
Oren and said to him : 

“*The time has now come for Edith’s mar- 


“* Nonsense—with whom ?” 

“* With Lucien de C-—.’ 

“What? That artist whose first picture my 
daughter made me buy ?” 

“* Say rather a gentleman, who, after having 
voluntarily impoverished himself to pay his fath- 
er’s debts, has made by his talents a new fortune.’ 

“* The fortune of an artist !’ 

“ *T add to it for my part a million.’ 

“A million! Where the deuce will you get 
it?” 

“Out of your money chest.’ 

“or 

“*Do you not owe me my physician’s fee? 
Have you not a hundred times repeated after 
each of my refusals, ‘ Very well, let it be sco—at 
any time you shall have all that you wish. You 
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could never ask enough for my danghter’s 
safety.’ 


“* Undoubtedly ; but—’ 

“Tt you find that too little, I will call two 
millions—the dowry of the husband of Edith.’ 

“Van Oren had no choice but to give his con- 
sent. Edith, who without doubt had been listen- 
ing, then suddenly threw herself into his arms. 
And this is how I miraculously resuscitated 
Madame de C——, and the way in which I think 
rich ladies, young girls, and especially young 
widows attacked with the Parisian ennui can be 
cured.” 

To explain: By work, by charity, by love! 
Behold all the secrecy of Doctor Muller. The 
clock struck midnight, and all rose to depart. 
But before any one had yet gone out of the salon 
the marquese darted toward the old physician, 
kissed him spontaneously on both cheeks, and 
said to him before us all; 

* Thanks for this consultation, doctor. Come 
and take me to-morrow morning on my first 
round among our poor!” 


+ 


PERCEPTION OF BEAUTY. 


I am never more convinced of the p of 
mankind than of the.sentiment tia us 
by our intercourse with nature, and also (though 
is is generally admitted) with our scientific 
knowledge. We learn from age to see the beauty 
of the world ; or what comes to the same thing, 
this beautiful creation of the sentiment of beauty 
is developing itself in us. Only reflect what re- 
gions, lovely as Paradise, there are over all 
Asia and Europe, and in every quarter of the 
globe, waiting to receive their fitting inhabitants 
—their counterparts in the conscious creature. 
he men who are now living there, do not see 
the Eden that surrounds them. They lack the 
moral and intellectual vision. It is not too bold 
a by say that, the mind of man once culti- 
vated, will see around him the Paradise he 
will of a thousan ined. 

William’, Smith’s Thorndale 


There is no trait of human character so poten- 
tial tor weal or woe as firmness. Before its irre- 
sistible energy the most formidable obstacles be- 
come as cobweb barriers in its path. Difficulties, 


be ee by resolute perseverance 
patient It is related of Tamerlane, the 
celebrated warrior, the terror of whose arms 


ject, comparing the 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

In my but old to consider 
and remember, I saw George Washington ; in 
his coach going to church, and at other times 
when drawn by six horses, with several servants 
in showy liveries ; in his graceful and command- 
ing seat on horseback; in a court-dress, small 
sword, and hair in a bag, —— his farewell 
address to Congress ; in his drawing-room, with 
his secretaries, Pickering, Hamilton and Knox, 
smoking the pipe of peace with a tribe of Indi- 
ans, all solemn as he was; and once, as school- 
fellow and playmate of his wife’s grandson, Mr. 
Custis, I had the casual honor of dining with 
him in the grave and nearly taciturn dignity of 
his family circle, with several servants in attend- 
ance, and a secretary, Mr. Dandridge, officiat- 
ing as carver. General Washington’s Revo- 
lution camp-table chest, presented to Congress 
on the eighteenth of April, 1844, as a relic to 
be preserved, is one of many proofs that he not 
only loved good cheer, but, as governor or man- 

r of men, promoted conviviality as an affair 

state and convenience for business. Almost 
all accounts represent him as grave and stately. 
But I have Sronn, intimately, ladies who 
danced with him; have heard companions of his 
pastime hours describe his enjoyment of not only 
the pleasures of the table, but those songs of 
merriment then so common a part of such pleas- 
ures. I heard an officer of his military family en- 
tertain Lafayette with a recital of some of the 
expressions which General Washington uttered 
with passionate outbreak, when disobeyed and 
disappointed in battle; I have seen his minute 
written directions for the liveries of his servants, 
and concerning the choice and rent of a house ; 
and have been assured, by a tleman who 
spent some days with him at Mount Vernon, 
when no longer on his guard, that the once re- 
served and solemn statesman chatted freely on all 
subjects.—Jngersoll’s History. 


COMIC PREACHING. 
oom ~— ion, when Rowland Hill was 
reaching at Wapping to a onpuante nm com- 
posed chiefly of sonfartn men and fisherwomen, 
greatly astonished his congregation by com- 
sermon with these vere : “I come 
to preach to great sinners—yea, to Wapping sin- 
ners.” On another occasion, there came a heavy 
shower of rain, which compelled several persons 
to take refi in the chapel. Hill, remarking 


this, looked up and , “Many people are 
greatly to be blamed for making their religion & 
cloak, but I do not think those are much 

who make it an umbrella.”—All the Year Round. 


mencing 


THE GIPSEYS. 


are called by a different name in every country in 


ted many years to the investigation of the sub- 
j ge and customs of the 


giyseys with t of other races, arrives at the 


conclusion that they are of East India origin. 
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terror of which causes the pampered sons o 
a luxury to shrink back with dismay, provoke | Jt is now thought by the learned, that the gip- 
a from the man of lofty determination only a smile. | seys did not originate in Egypt, though the name 
“ts The whole history of our race—all nature indeed | ig a corruption of Egyptian, In fact, gi 
pias ; —teems with examples to show what wonders 
Se urope—inj France, Bohemians ; in Italy, Wal- 
Ss aoa lachians, etc. A German author, who has devo- 
ieee spread through all the eastern nations, and on 
--s whom victory attended at almost every otep, that 
— verance, which had a striking effect on his 


A DESPERATE ENCOUNTER. 
way. Margaret Wynne, the elder by some three 


MAUD. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH, 


Ah, well for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes.—WarrTizR. 
Through nights of weary watching, Maud, 
Soul-longings for the old, sweet past; 
Through days of dreams, when Fancy seems 
To hold thee still in tender clasp, 
My spirit quaffs from Hope’s sweet cup, 
And will not give the old dream up. 


Those stolen hours of love-life, Maud, 
Come back like far-off melody, 

With haunting spells, which surest dwells 
Where thy voice first made harmony. 

O Maud, alone thou filled my heart, 

Live out this love the world apart! 


At twilight, when the soul prays, Maud, 

To me each life transfigured stands; 
The sky an altar, where we falter 

The vows we pledge with close-linked hands; 
And heaven seems vibrant with soft sighs, 
And hearts are love-hymns sung by eyes. 


And thus through weary nights, my Maud, 
Through agonies of doubt and pain, 

I feel this truth—that human ruth 
Will give the sweet past life again: 

And I have faith enough to be 

An exile till Maud calls to me. 


> 
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A DESPERATE ENCOUNTER. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Tue rich sunshine of a September morning 
fell pleasantly over the two young girls who were 
sitting together in the cosy parlor of Paul 
Wynne’s house, at Wolfsden. 

The window was open to admit the bland air ; 
and the plaintive songs of the few birds that yet 
lingered at the North, stole mellowly in to the 
charmed ears of the listeners. The girls sat with 
clasped hands, as all girls love to do, and heads 
leaned together in affectionate, though silent 
communion. 

The friendship of Margaret Wynne and Celia 
Earle is a very beautiful thing to remember—for 
between them there was sincere love uncontrolled 
by envy; and perfect confidence, undisturbed by 
asingle doubt. And in this world of selfishness 
and hard strife, we shall find very few such 
friendships. 


or four years, was slight, pale-faced, brown-hair- 
ed; with large, clear, hazel eyes, and a smile of 
great sweetness. She was rather quiet and retir- 
ing in her manners—not, naturally, communica- 
tive, but possessed of a strong individuality, and 
an unwavering uprightness of character. 

Celia Earle was more like a sunbeam than 
anything else. Rosy-cheeked, golden-haired, 
blue-eyed, and brimming over with mischief and 
laughter. Yet, withal, a sensitive, timid little 
creature—looking up continually to some one 
for strength and support—requiring always some- 
thing above and out of herself to lean upon. 
Wolfsden was a lonely village, far up among 
the Green Mountains—but the two girls managed 
to be very happy together—notwithstanding the 
absence of society and amusements which all 
young people love. It was Margaret’s home, and 
for this she loved its secluded shades—for this, 
she had no wish to stray beyond its mountain- 
locked confines into the great world of deceit. 
Celia was a native of the busy metropolitan 
city of New York, and Wolfsden—which she was 


files, its weird, densely-shadowed valleys, ity» 
stern cliffs, and ragged 
was new, and very delightful to her. 

Margaret’s only brother, Harry Wynne, was 
at West Point, and the two girls depended on the 
village lawyer, Elmer Marshall, to gallant them 
about; and Mr. Marshall was in no wise annoy- 
ed, or dissatisfied, with his charge. 

Marga Elmer had known each other 
from childhood. They had been schoolmates to- 


sports ; gloried over the same grand mountain 
scenes—read the same books, and been separated 
from each other only while Elmer was away at 
Harvard. 

No word of love had ever been spoken between 
them ; no vows had ever been interchanged, but 
there is a silent language by which heart speaks 
to heart, and which is never misunderstood. 
Margaret had long known that away from Elmer 
Marshall her life would be very blank; and in 
the young lawyer's rising of a future home he al- 
ways saw the sweet face of Margaret by the 
right side. 

Now, Mr. Marshall’s gay good morning broke 
in on the revery of the young girls—as entering 
the parlor unceremoniously, he flung himself 
down on an ottoman at their feet. He had a book 
—Tennyson’s Maud—in one hand, and a bou- 
quet of flowers in the other. He gave the book 


Bat those girls were lovely—each in her own 


to Margaret ; the blossoms to Celia. 


visiting for the first time—charmed her with its / ©) 
novelty. She was never weary of its steep de-/~ y 
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gether; they had indulged in the same childish poe 
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“ There girls,” he exclaimed, in the frank, 
cheerful way peculiar to him, “I have made my 
morning sacrifice to the shrine of beauty, and now 
you cannot refuse to wish me joy on this, my 
birthday! Twenty-seven years amid the check- 
ered scenes of this world surely demand and 
claim your sympathizing congratulations! I 
want a present from each of you, too. Come, 
don’t be niggardly! What will you give me, 
Maggie?” 

She lifted her clear eyes tenderly to his, and 
said, solemnly : 

“T give you the best wishes I have, my prayers, 
and my good wishes, Elmer.” 

“Thank you. I prize them above rubies. And 
you, little Celia, what shall I receive from you?” 

“« Whatever you ask, sir beggar!” she replied, 
gaily. 

“You give me a carte blanche. What if I 
should take advantage of it! But to repay your 
confidence, I will be lenient. You shall give me 
a kiss!” 

Celia’s cheek reddened—she drew back, and 
toyed with the tassel of her morning robe. Mar- 
garet started, colored painfully, and employed 
herself in arranging the books on the table—Mar- 
shall, alone, was smiling and self-possessed. 

“ Come,” he said, “I am waiting. Maggie, 
you shall be umpire. It is not a fair compact? 
Celia is to kiss me, isn’t she?” 

“You can decide the matter among your- 
selves,” she said, quietly, “ I must see to feeding 
the canaries,” and gliding from the room, she left 
them alone. 

“ Well, Celia, are you going to gig me my 
present?” persisted Marshall. 

“Not I; you knew I wouldn’t! Come let us 
walk in the garden!” and gayly chatting and 
laughing the twain passed out into the shrubbery, 
while heavy-hearted Margaret fed the golden- 
winged canaries, and moistened their food with 
irrepressible tears. Ah, it takes little to make a 
woman happy—and very little to destroy her 
happiness ! 


+ * * * * * 

That afternoon, Celia and Margaret went whor- 
tleberrying. They had expected Marshall to at- 
tend them, but unexpected business detained him, 
and they set forth alone. Mr. Wynne cautioned 
them about going out of sight of the village— 
there were wild animals on the other side of the 
mountain ; and they had intended to abide by the 
warning, but the afternoon was so mild and 
serene—the air so soft and sweet, and the sky so 
blue, that they were enticed onward, and far up 
the opposite acclivity. The sun was declining 
they com- 


menced retracing their steps, and the wild flow- 
ers on the way tempted them, even then, to lin- 
ger on their return. 

A cluster of scarlet thorn-plums attracted 
Celia’s attention—she stopped to gather it, while 
Margaret passed slowly on. Absorbed in pain- 
ful thought, she did not notice that Celia had not 
overtaken her; but her steps were suddenly ar- 
rested by a sharp cry of horror from her friend. 
Turning quickly, she took in the scene presented 
to her at one gaze. And no wonder that her 
heart grew cold with deathly terror ! 

A dozen rods behind her, on a low, broken 
rock, stood Celia ; her hands outstretched in mute 
entreaty—still filled with the gorgeous flowers 
she had been gathering ; her face white with mor- 
tal fear—her stony eyes frozen in terrible immo- 
bility on the destiny so surely approaching ! 

Not three yards distant from the rock on which 
she stood, crouched a huge black bear—his sav- 
age eyes fastened gloatingly on his victim ; his 
blood red tongue protruding from his ravenous 
jaws—in a moment more her fate would be sealed 
hopelessly ! 

Margaret saw all—realized everything—and 
for a moment a terrible temptation seized her! 
The woman who had come between her and the 
only being she could ever love, was in the grasp 
of death! Should she save herself and leave 
her friend ?—if she turned back to her assistance, 
she could probably accomplish nothing more than 
a temporary respite for Celia, and her own de- 
struction would be certain. No eye save that of 
God would look on the scene; none save him 
could judge of her conduct; why not flee, and 
leave her wretched rival to fate? These thoughts 
passed through her brain with lightning-like 
rapidity, but she put them away from her with 
fierce impatience. 

“ God help me !”’ she cried aloud, “I will die 
with her!” 

Seasons of dire temptation beset us all—hap- 
py are we if in God’s strength we are able to re- 
sist! Doubly blessed, if through the forgetfulness 
of self, we can come out boldly and fearlessly, 
resolved to do our whole duty, though death stare 
us in the faco! 

Atall times, Margaret Wynne was no coward, 
and now she valued life less that she did twenty 
hours before, for life without love, is, to a wo- 
man, but a miserable void ! 

Nerved by a desperate courage, she rushed 
back over the distance which lay between her and 
Celia, and darting before the half-swooning girl, 
she waved her back with her hand. 

“Save yourself?” she cried, hoarsely, “to 
flight! to flight! You will not be pursued !” 
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But Celia was too much benumbed with ex- 
ceeding terror, to hear or comprehend Margaret’s 
meaning, and like a death white statue, she stood 
transfixed, leaning against the rock, helpless and 
motionless. 

At sight of his fresh victim, the bear gave ut- 
terance to a deep growl of sullen satisfaction— 
and rising on his haunches, he sprang upon her ! 
His teeth were buried in her white shoulder ; his 
sinewy paws enfulded her in a fearful embrace; 
his hot breath seemed to scorch her face, and dry 
up the fountain of life! 

Fortunately her right arm was at liberty; and 
in her hand was clutched the azure silk scarf that 
had covered her neck during the ramble, and 
which a moment before she had detached to twist 
into a slip noose that she was now able to cast 
over the powerful neck of the monster. She 
drew in the ends with all her strength—and those 
terrible teeth crunched through flesh and bone, in 
fierce retaliation. 

For an instant it seemed to Margaret that she 
must yield ; her sufferings were horrible; she 
felt faint and giddy; the world grew dark as 
midnight; she was icy cold! but one glimpse at 
the face of Celia, brought her back to herself 
again. To save a dear friend, she would sacri- 
fice herself. Elmer Marshall’s happiness she de- 
sired above every other earthly good, and if it 
would be secured through Celia’s redemption 
from death, then so be it! She exerted her ut- 
most strength, the scarf, delicate and soft though 
it was, became in her determined hand no con- 
temptible weapon ; the savage brute felt sorely 
its fatal power. He struggled, reared, released 
his hold of Margaret’s shoulder, and attempted 
to tear off with his paws the disagreeable noose. 
His efforts were nerved by fell desperation. Mar- 
garet knew that in a very few seconds all would 
be over! She could not hold out much longer! 
Crimsoned with her own blood, faint, and gasp- 
ing for breath, she uttered the simple prayer : 

“God receive me!” and closed her eyes. 

Simultaneously, a clear, ringing shout came : 

“Bend your head, Margaret! and for your 
life, stir not!” 

It was Marshall’s voice, and she obeyed him 
without a doubt. A stunning report of fire-arms 
broke the silence; the hot blood of the bear 
deluged the garments of Margaret—he leaped 
high in the air, and fell backwards down the 
precipice ! 

And Margaret felt herself drawn upward and 
away by strong, tender arms, and a deep, loving 
voice said, fervently: “ Thank God ! she lives !” 
And then followed a long period of dreamless in- 
sensibility. 


When she once more awoke to a realizing 
sense of life, Margaret was lying in a darkened 
chamber, her head resting on the breast of Elmer 
Marshall, and his dark, sorrowful eyes bent upon 
her face. A glad light broke over his features ; 
he bent down and kissed her forehead. For a mo- 
ment she seemed to wander in uncertainty, but 
directly, memory returned to her, and she would 
have moved away fronshim, and he gently pre- 
vented her. 

“ Put me down, Elmer,” she said, faintly, “I 
know everything! I wanted to save Celia for 
you. Leave me, and make her happy.” 

“To save Celia for me, Margaret? Thank 
God that you, also were saved! Did you know, 
little one, that your death would have killed me ?” 

She looked at him wonderingly ; he met the 
scrutiny with a tender smile. 

“And yet you asked her to kiss you?” she 
said, reproachfully. 

“ My darling Margaret! It wasa foolish joke 
—and Celia so regarded it! She does not care 
for me, she never has! Are you so blind, Mag- 
gie, that you have never made the discovery 
which all Wolfsden in ringing with? Celia is 
betrothed to your brother Harry, and to see her 
he is coming home next week! And I—I have 
loved no woman save my first, old love, my Mar- 
garet! Will she doom me to despair ?” 


Margaret’s sentence of the petitioner may be 


guessed at ; for four weeks later, in the plain old 
church at Wolfsden, there was a double wedding ; 
Margaret, pale and emaciated from recent illness, 
but radiant with happiness, gave herself to El- 
mer Marshitil ; and Celia Earle became the wife 
of the brilliant young West Point cadet. 


A HINT ON QUOTING LATIN. 

One of the most clear-headed ministers we 
know anywhere, one distinguished for his sterling 
common sense, and for his own pithy, homely 
Saxon style, sends us the following, which we 
commend to all whom it may concern: “ Did it 
ever occur to writers for the public press, whether 
secular or religious, that the great mass of read- 
ers know nothing of Latin, or French, or any 
other language than their own mother tongue ? 
I heard a very intelligent farmer exclaim, the 
other day, as he threw down the paper he was 
reading, ‘ There, any man who writes for com- 
mon people to read, avd mixes an unknown 
tongue with the English, without translation or 
jal is animpostor. He deliberately insults 


every common reader, and such imposition I. 


never meet without indignation; and I d 

the pedant who does it.” This feeling, 
among plain common seuse people, it would be 
well for writers to heed if they wish their articles 
read.”—New York Evangelist. 
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JENNY DOANE. 


A BALLAD FOR MUSIC, 


BY LIEUT. JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Q, the sun hath less of brightness, and the earth 
has lost its cheer, 

Like a wilderness with ugas overgrown, 

While I linger like an exile mid the haunts which 
once were dear, 

Linger desolate, and sorrowful, and lone. 

For the day hath waned and vanished, 

Now the heartsome hours are banished, 
Breathes my weary heart no accent but a moan, 
While I'm sitting, sadly sitting, 

Where the shadows, faintly flitting, 

Gloom and darken on the grave of Jenny Doane! 


O, the earth had naught but beauty where her 
dainty footfall passed, 

And from nature echoed neither sigh nor groan, 
Sweet as lullabies her music, on the wings of morn- 
ing cast, 

With the murmur of the streamlet in her tone. 


But the day has waned and vanished, 


All the heartsome hours are banished, 

Speaks my burdened breast no accent but a moan, 
While I’m lying, sadly lying, 

Where the winter winds are sighing 

Plaintive dirges round the grave of Jenny Doane! 
Winged the heavy hours with sadness, where they 
lightly sped of yore, 

Parted with them all I cherished as mine own; 


Like the softly dying daylight hath my angel gone 
before, 

And my hermit-heart is desolate and Jone. 

For the days of joy are vanished, 

et the blissful seasons banished, 

Now my pallid lips are ever making moan; 

While I'm weeping, sadly weeping, 


Where the dreary moon is keeping 


Watch and ward above the grave of Jenny Doane! 


AGREEABLE MR. MERVIN: 
OR, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“What an agreeable, gentlemanly man Mr. 
Mervin is,” said Clara Allerton, as a gentleman 
with a pleasant smile and polite bow, passed the 
window where she and her friend, Mary Ellis, 
were sitting. 

“Do you think so?” said Mary. “ Perhaps 
you are not so well acquainted with him as I 
am.” 


| 
tay 


“ Perhaps not; though I have seen a good 
deal of him for the last six months. I have 


met.him at a number of social parties, and I 


often see him at Mrs. Benson’s, where he drops 
in quite unceremoniously, and spends an hour or 
two.” 

“ Have you ever met his wife ?” 

“TI never have. Mrs. Benson has several 
times requested him to bring his wife with him 
and spend a sociable evening, and he has prom- 
ised her that he would, but as yet, something has 
always happened to prevent him from fulfilling 
his promise.” 

“Undoubtedly. Poor Louise!” 

do you speak thus ?”’ 

“No matter now. You may know some 
time,” 

She is your cousin, is she not?” 

Yes; though she has always seemed more 
like a sister than a cousin.’” 

“The next time you call on her, will you not 
let me go with you? Ihave always wished to 
see her ever since I became acquainted with Mr. 


Mervin. What is there to hinder us from calling 


this morning ?” 
“I think we had better wait till the afternoon, 
for as Louise does her own work, itis inconven- 
ient for her to receive callers in the morning.” 
“Does her own work? Why, I thought 
that Mr. Mervin was in the receipt of a large 


income.” 
“So he is; yet 1 am pretty sure that he some- 


times finds it difficult to meet his expenses.” 

“« Why that seems strange. My brother’s an- 
nual income must be much less than his, yet his 
wife always keeps a cook and a chambermaid, 
and he told me the other day that he had never 


failed a year since he was married of laying up 
& few hundreds against a rainy day,” 


“I suspect your brother has not contracted 
such expensive habits as Mr. Mervin has.” 

“I don’t know as to that. Both he and his 
wife have fine tastes, and do not hesitate to grat- 
ify them as far as is necessary for their comfort 


and happiness.” 
Clara now bid her friend good morning, it 


having been previously settled between them 
that they should call on Nrs. Mervin in the af- 
ternoon unless prevented by some unforeseen 
occurrence. 

It was about four o’elock when they arrived at 
Mr. Mervin’s residence, and were ushered into a 
parlor elegantly and luxuriously furnished, by 
Mrs. Mervin. 

Clara Allerton was much struck with her ap- 
pearance. She was about thirty-five, and though 
worn and faded, retained traces of remarkable 
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beauty. Her eyes, which were black, were large 
and expressive, and an abundance of fine, silky 


hair, which might well have been called golden, 


was becomingly arranged round a finely-formed 
forehead ; but the rich bloom of her complexion, 
which, as Mary Ellis told Clara, had formerly 
imparted an almost dazzling brilliancy to her 
beaaty, was entirely gone. Her dress, which 
was a cheap gingham, and which had evidently 
seen service, had the merit of being exactly 
fitted to a form of exquisite elegance and sym- 
metry. Her manners were pleasing and grace- 
ful, and at times, when she seemed to forget the 
present, cheerful and even fascinating. Clara 
found her so interesting, that she would gladly 
have prolonged her call, and when Mary made a 


movement to go, she found opportunity to hint 


her wish to remain longer Mary, however, ap- 
peared to be remarkably obtuse, and either did 
not, or would not comprehend her meaning. 

“How do you like Louise?” Mary asked, 
after they had taken leave. 


“Tam charmed with her. I should think hor 
quite equal to her husband, in every respect,” 

“Tf in many things she was not his superior, 
I should not have much respect for her,” said 
Mary. 

“T have only one fault to find with her.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“She does not dress as the wife of a gentle- 


man like Mr, Mervin should. I recollect one 
day, when he called at Mrs. Benson’s, that the 


conversation happened to turn on the subject of 
ladies’ dress, and I found by his remarks, that 
his tastes were decidedly in favor of the rich and 
elegant, and she should consider it a duty, I 
think, to endeavor to please him.” 


“T believe Louise always dresses as well as 


she can, according to her means.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“It is not only possible, but true, as I know— 
not from any information obtained from her, 


however. From all that I ever heard her say of. 


him, I might imagine him to be a saint upon 
earth.” 


“T believe you must be mistaken, Mary,” 


“T assure you I am not.” 

“He may be like the man who one day re- 
marked in my presence that he never minded 
what his wife wore. She might, he said, go to a 
ball in a sixpenny calico, and he should be un- 
able to tell the next day but that she had on a 
rich silk or satin, I have never thought well of 
him since. And yet Mr. Mervin possesses the 
faculty of making all present happy and pleased 
with themselves, apparently without any view to 
his own particular pleasure or comfort.” 


“A faculty which unfortunately he seldom 
sees fit to exercise at home. Never, indeed, un- 


less there are persons present whom he considers 
of more consequence than his wife, or her more 


intimate friends.” 

“Why did you make our call so short? I 
should liked to have remained longer, and 
thought, as you are her cousin, you would not 
stand for etiquette.” 

“T ascertained this morning, after I saw you, 
that her husband expects half-a-dozen friends to 
take supper with him this evening, and knowing 
that she has no one to assist her in making the 
necessary preparation, I thought we should do 
wrong to stay longer.” 

From this time, Clara Allerton frequently 
called with her friend Mary, on Mrs, Mervin, 


She grew more and more pleased with her, and 
before long, became so well acquainted with her, 
as now and then to call without Mary. Never, 
on any occasion, had Mr. Mervin been at home, 
and what struck her as being rather singular, 


she always had on the same cheap gingham 


dress she wore the first time she saw her, 


After a while, she incidentally found in the 
course of conversation, that Mrs. Mervin, though 
very fond of reading, had never seen any of the 
more recent publications. This appeared to her 
the more singular, as she knew that Mr. Mervin 
not only read, but purchased many of the new 


publications, whether they belonged to a class. 


denominated light literature, or to a kind more 
substantial. Scarce a day passed without his 


leaving a volume of some new work, a maga- 
zine, or literary paper, on Mrs. Benson’s table, 
and if anything was mentioned about returning. 
them, he was in the habit of saying : 


“Tf you can afford them houseroom, keep 


them, As I have read them, they are no longer 


of any use to me.” 

At one time, Clara thought of mentioning to 
him that she had become acquainted with Mrs, 
Mervin, but for a reason that suggested itself to 
her mind, she concladed that she would defer it, 


at least, for the present. In the meantime, he 
continued to be the same agreeable, pleasant 


man as ever, and if, as has been said, true polite- 
ness consists in making those in our company 
satisfied with themselves, he possessed the art in 


perfection. 

One day Mrs. Benson said to Clara, “ I have 
been thinking of having a party. The Lyndons, 
of Philadelphia, you know, are in the city, and I 
wish to show them some attention. I am also 
determined that Mrs. Mervin shall, for once, 
sacrifice her love of seclusion, and come to the 
party, since she wont consent to spend a social 


evening with us. By the way, I suspect that 
Mrs. Mervin is a little odd, and that she some- 
times tries her husband’s patience rather severely. 
You have frequently called on her of late; did 
you ever observe anything in her appearance to 
warrant such a suspicion ?” 

“ Never; nor do I believe that she entertains 
any aversion to appearing in society.” 

“Then what should prevent her? To me 
there is a mystery about it. What do you im- 
agine to be the reason ?” 

“TI have never been able to form an opivion on 
the subject, perfectly satisfactory, and should not 
like to hazard a conjecture that might prove 
erroneous. If what I think to be the reason is 
correct, I don’t think that she will attend the 
party. At any rate, I think you had better send 
her an early invitation, for, as she so seldom 
goes out, she may have considerable preparation 
to make.” 

“ That is true; and .very opportunely, here 
comes Mr. Mervin himself.” 

The gentleman proved to be in one of his 

blandest moods. He discoursed eloquently, 
upon what he termed the beauty of the sex, and 
none could have doubted, while listening to his 
remarks, that had the days of chivalry been re- 
vived, he would have deemed it a privilege to 
break a lance in defence of whatever lady might 
claim his protection, however humble her pre- 
tensions might be on the score of beauty. The 
boldest stickler for woman’s rights could not 
have wished for a more zealous champion. Te 
was pathetic as well as eloquent, and Mrs. Ben- 
son, though she thought he went too far, was so 
wrought upon by the force of sympathy, that, in 
spite of herself, tears suffused her eyes. Clara, 
who had much less faith in him than formerly, 
listened to him with an indifference truly stoical. 
When, after his enthusiasm, and with it his elo- 
quence had somewhat subsided, Mrs. Benson in- 
troduced the subject of the party, and told him 
that she should insist on Mrs. Mervin’s being 
present, for a moment his countenance fell. He 
immediately recovered himself, however, and re- 
plied : 
“Even your powers of persuasion,” said he, 
“will, I believe, for once fail. Mrs. Mervin has 
come to be a perfect recluse, and, if the truth 
could be known, I suspect, secretly regrets that 
destiny had not made her a nun, instead of the 
wife of your humble servant.” 

“If my powers of persuasion fail,” said Mrs. 
Benson, “ yours may not; and I lay my com- 
mands on you, to exert them to the utmost.” 

“Tam all obedience, my dear madam, but—” 
And, instead of finishing his sentence, he 


shrugged his shoulders in a manner to intimate 
that he felt sure of being unsuccessful. 

“ You underrate your talents,” said Mrs. Ben- 
son. “ You will have a whole week to negotiate 
the affair in, and, with your delicate manage- 
ment, will, I have not the least doubt, overcome 
every objection.” 

“Much obliged to you; and I can only prom- 
ise to do my best.” 

The preparations for the party, which Mrs. 
Benson intended should be the most brilliant 
there had been for the season, were nearly com- 
pleted. It was Wednesday, the day before it 
was to come off, and Clara, without mentioning 
her intention to any one, equipped herself for a 
walk, and proceeded to the residence of Mrs. 
Mervin. Just as she was ascending the steps, a 
young girl opened the door and came out, of 
whom she inquired if Mrs. Mervin was at home. 

“ She is,” was the girl’s answer. “TI left her 
a minute ago in the parlor.” 

Though on entering the parlor, Clara found 
that Mrs. Mervin was not there, supposing she 
would return in a few moments, she took a seat 
in the recess of a window. She had hardly done 
so, before she saw through the blinds, Mr. Mer- 
vin coming towards the house. Very soon she 
heard him enter the hall, and the next moment 
the parlor door opened, and he passed through 
the apartment into one adjoining, without per- 
ceiving her. 

“Mrs. Benson,” said he, addressing his wife, 
“is going to have a party to-morrow evening, 
and wishes you to attend. Can you go?” 

“I might possibly have gone, could I have 
known it a few days sooner; now, I cannot, as 
you must be aware.” 

“ And why not, I beg to know ?” 

“ Look at this dress I have on ; it is the best I 
have in the world.” 

“ You never, according to your own account, 
have anything fit to wear. Where is the dress 
you had a while ago, for which I paid ten or a 
dozen dollars? Did you not wear it to church 
last Sunday ?” 

“T did, but—” 

“And yet you told me, not half a minute 
ago, that the one you have on is the best you 
have in the world. Your stories don’t agree, 
madam.” 

“You did not wait to hear what I was going 
tosay. I was about to observe, when you inter- 
rupted me, that I did wear the dress in question | 
to church last Sunday ; bat that I could not wear 
it without a shawl, as the bodice and sleeves are 
very much worn.” 

“I can compare you to no one but old 
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Mother Spikener. She never had a dress that 
was not out at the elbows.” 

“Thave had that dress five years.” 

«I don’t believe it.” 

“If you will only permit me, I can convince 
you that I am not mistaken.” 

“ Well, convince me, if you can; who hinders 

“ Don’t you remember the first dress coat you 
ever had of Mr. Mills?” 

“ Yes; but what has that to do with it, I de- 
sire to know ?” 

“You had the coat to wear to your sister’s 
wedding, and I had the dress for the same 


“ It isn’t five years since Sophia was married.” 

“ But don’t you know that you have had ten 
dress coats of Mr. Mills, and that that was the 
first one ?” 

“ Well, you needn’t throw that at me; I have 
had no more than I wanted.” 

“IT know you have not, and it was not my in- 
tention to throw it at you. Ionly mentioned it 
as a proof that I have had the dress five years.” 

“Well, you must have a dress of some kind, 
I suppose.” 

“ The party is to-morrow evening, I believe 
you said.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Andit is now four o’clock. It would be im- 
possible for me to obtain the materials for a dress 
in season to have it made. And even if it were 
possible, there are several other articles besides 
adress, which I should be obliged to have, in 
order to appear decent.” 

“ A man who has a wife to clothe, these days, 
has a hopeless task before him. I suppose the 
next thing you will tell me is, that you have not 
a shoe to your foot.” 

“T have only those I have on, which are cer- 
tainly but very little better than none.” 

A coarse oath, such as Clara could not have 
thought it possible could issue from the lips of 
the pleasant, urbane, smiling and: polite Mr 
Mervin, was the only response to this remark. 
Louise remained silent. She might have told 
him that the few articles of clothing which she 
had had for the last five years, had been obtained 
by her needle, and a few little fancy articles she 
had made and disposed of, through the agency of 
her cousin, Mary Ellis, on whose discretion she 
could rely. She had several reasons for not 
offering them for sale herself, the most weighty 
of which was, the disparaging remarks which it 
would naturally occasion concerning her hus- 
band. She was compelled to this course, as 
even the small and insufficient sums which he 


occasionally doled out to her, came grudgingly, 
and were often accompanied by remarks, the 
purport of which was, that the moment he was 
married, he entered upon a series of depriva- 
tions such, as to say the least, were extremely 
annoying. 

The truth was, he was so supremely selfish, 
that whatever expenditure did not directly ad- 
minister to his personal comfort, was met with a 
reluctance worthy a miser. This selfishness was 
the natural consequence of his early domestic 
education. The moment he was old enough to 
give expression to a wish ora whim, it was grat- 
ified by a weak-minded, injudicious mother, un- 
less its gratification went beyond the bounds of 
possibility. As he grew older, his vanity and 
love of admiration were fostered and encouraged, 
and—as like jealousy, they grow by what they 
feed on—in order to obtain them, he cultivated a 
suavity of manners, except when in his own home, 
which made him very acceptable in society. 

The first time he met with Louise Ellis, whom 
he declared to be the most beautiful and accom- 
plished young lady he had ever seen, he made up 
his mind to marry her. She was not so easily 
won as he had anticipated, which might have 
been one reason why she retained considerable 
influence over him for several years. He liked 
to have it said that Tom Mervin and his wife 
were the handsomest couple at a social party, 
ball, or soiree. 

All went on well, as long as the bridal trosseaw 
lasted. Mr. Mervin seemed to imagine that 
tasteful and elegant apparel was as natural to a 
beautiful woman, as wings of purple and gold 
are to the more splendid species of the butterfly. 
As, at the time of her marriage, the wardrobe of 
his wife, as well as her purse, had been most 
amply furnished by the maiden aunt who had 
given her a home since her early childhood, he 
did not realize how erroneous was the idea he 
was cherishing, till several years. He had al- 
ways lived fully up to his income, and previously 
to drawing a dividend, he invariably decided 
in his own mind as to the manner of its 
appropriation. 

When, therefore, the sum intended for a cham- 
pagne supper was required for the purchase of a 
bonnet and a few other articles for his wife, he 
felt it to be a direct infringement on his own en- 
joyment, and though he had the decency not to 
tell her this in 80 many words, he had not the 
delicacy to conceal the reluctance he felt in part- 
ing with the sum she needed. Having, after he 
came into possession of his fortune, learned one 
good lesson—not to run in debt—the supper was 


given up, and, for the first time in many months, 
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he spent the evening at home; not as he might 
and ought to have done, but in sullen silence. 
Every attempt Louise made to enter into conver- 
sation was repelled by a frown or an impatient 
movement, and sometimes by something very 
much resembling a sneer. It was no wonder, 
that after this, Louise, who was proud and high 
Spirited, forbore to ask any further supply while 
it was possible to avoid it; and she had, for a 
long time, ceased doing so altogether, at the time 
Clara Allerton became acquainted with her; 
having, by her own industry, been able to supply 
her more pressing wants. 

Clara, who had been an involuntary listener to 
the conversation between Mr. and Mrs. Mervin, 
found her situation extremely embarrassing. 
The more she thought about it, the more uneasy 
she became, as she justly feared that the anger 
which Mr. Mervin would undoubtedly feel, at 
having made an exhibition of his true character, 
would be visited upon his wife. Louise too, she 
knew, would feel very unpleasantly, as she had 
always not only avoided with the most scrupu- 
lous care making any allusion to her husband’s 
faults, but had taken every opportunity to men- 
tion any little trait or incident which might tell in 
his favor. She therefore concluded to leave the 
house as quietly as she had entered it, as being, 
under existing circumstances, the most discreet 
mode of proceedure. After tea, as he frequendy 
did, Mr. Mervin dropped in at Mrs. Benson’s, 
to chat an hour before joining his club, which 
met three times a week, and which proved to him 
& convenient resource, when nothing more at- 
tractive presented itself. 

“ Well, Mr. Mervin,” said Mrs. Benson, “ you 
succeeded in obtaining Mrs. Mervin’s promise to 
come to my party?” 

“Tam sorry to say that I have not.” 

“Tam afraid that I have given you too much 
credit, as respects your powers of persuasion,” 
said Mrs. Benson, smiling. 

“ Ah, madam,” said he, shaking his head, and 
affecting a lugubrious air, “ I entertain precisely 
the same fears myself. They certainly seem 
likely to prove inefficacious in a certain quarter. 
The truth is, under the rose, ladies,” and he 
bowed to Mrs. Benson and Clara, “‘ Mrs. Mer- 
vin, as it is right and proper she should have, has 
a will of her own.” 

Clara felt her indignation rise, but did not 
manifest it, otherwise than by a cold reserve. 

“I believe, after all,” said Mrs. Benson, 
“that I must call on Mrs. Mervin myself, and 
see what I can do in the way of persuading her 
tocome. Do you think I shall stand any chance 
of success 


“Were I in Mrs. Mervin's place, you would 
certainly succeed,” said Mr. Mervin, in one of 
his most insinuating tones. ‘“ Now I must reluc- 
tantly confess that I think your labor would be 
lost. Do not, however, let my opinion prevent 
you from making the trial.” 

“T shall think about it,’”? was Mrs. Benson’s 
reply, and notking more was said on the subject. 

“Don’t you think Mrs. Mervin a strange 
woman, Clara?” said she, after Mr. Mervin was 


gone. 

“No; but I think Mr. Mervin a very strange 
man, and I think his wife is much to be pitied.” 

“Why?” 

“For being so unfortunate as to have Mr. 
Mervin for a husband.” 

“ Most people think she is to be envied on that 
account.” 

“ That is because they don’t know him.” 

Mr. Mervin did not again allude to the party 
in presence of his wife. She only knew by the 
care with which he made his toilet, that it was 
his intention to attend. He had been gone only 
a few minutes, when a letter was handed to her. 
It was from her aunt, the maiden lady with whom 
she had lived before she was married, and was 
written to inform her of the death of a favorite 
nephew, whom she had intended to make her 
heir. She should now, she said, give the prop- 
erty to her, and as she had found that a little 
cash in hand might not be unacceptable—certain 
things considered—the income of the fifty thou- 
sand dollars would be immediately secured to 
her, in such a manner as to be solely at her own 
disposal. 

It was late when{Mr. Mervin returnedifrom the 
party—much later than Louise had imagined it 
to be, for thoughts of her good fortune had made 
the time glide away imperceptibly. She greeted 
him with a smile. 

“ Since you left home, I have had a letter from 
Aunt Elizabeth,” said she. 

“ What interest do you suppose I can take in 
such a fussy old woman’s letters?” was his 


“TI was only going to mention that she—” 

“ Drop the subject—that is, if you please. I 
am in no mood to be bored with the contents of 
one of her elegant epistles. Give me a light. 
Do you hear? Give me a light, I say.” 
There seemed to be no call for a repetition of 
his order, for Louise at once rose to procure the 
light. She handed it to him, and putting on his 
slippers which had been warming by the fire, he 
went to his own room. He did not rise the fol- 
lowing morning till a late hour, and then, as his 


mood seemed to be still more morose than the 
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night previous, Louise made no allusion to the 
letter. She prepared dinner at the usual hour, 
but her husband did not come home. One, two, 


three hours passed away, when she heard his 


well-known footsteps. When he entered the 
dining-room, she saw that his face was deeply 
flushed, and that he was much agitated. 

“Ts anything the matter?’ she ventured to 
inquire. 

“Nothing, only that I am a beggar,” he an- 
swered, grinding his teeth. 

“T am thankful if it is nothing worse than the 
loss of property, for—” 

“ What in the name of the seven plagues of 
Egypt would you have worse? To think that 
Will Marsden should make his appearance, when 
everybody thought he had been sleeping at the 
bottom of the sea these dozen years !” 

“ Why does his unexpected appearance affect 

ad 

“What a foolish question! Just as if you 
didn’t know that he is my cousin, and that he 
was the favorite of my grandfather, who in his 
will gave the whole of his property, except a 
beggarly bequest of five hundred dollars, which 
he thought proper to bestowon me. There was, 
however, a proviso, that should Marsden die be- 


fore I did, and without heirs, the property was to 


go tome. Marsden soon afterward went to sea, 
and from that time to this, I have never heard 
from him till to-day, when he called on me, and 
imagined that I should be simpleton enough to 
be glad to see him.” 

“ All these particulars are new tome. I know 
that there was once such a person as William 
Marsden, and that he was called a generous, 
noble-hearted young man—nothing more.” 

“Well, you know something more now, and 
perhaps you will be still farther enlightened, 
when I tell you that the first thing we have to 
do, is to leave this house. Itis Will Marsden’s, 
and he can, if he please, charge me for rent, the 
whole time we have lived in it.” 

“ He will not ask you to pay rent; I’m certain 
he will not, and if he does—” 

“Nor he wont ask me to pay over to him the 
heavy sum which the property has yielded me 
during the time?” 

“T think he will not, if he is as generous and 
unselfish as I have heard him represented.” 

“ You are a fool—otherwise you would never 
think of so silly a thing—and we are both 
beggars.” 

“ Perhaps we are not so badly off as you im- 
agine. I was going to mention to you last night 
what Aunt Elizabeth said in her letter—” 

Louise stopped suddenly for a moment, her 


husband started, pressed his hands against his 
forehead, and then fell backin his chair. At the 
same time without having been perceived by 
Louise, her cousin, Mary Ellis, accompanied by 
a gentleman, whose bronzed complexion showed 
that he had recently been a dweller on the mighty 
deep, entered the apartment. It was William 
Marsden, who having received hasty directions 
from Mary Ellis, ran for a physician, who in less 
than ten minutes arrived. Mr. Mervin, he said, 
was threatened with apoplexy, but by prompt 
and energetic measures, he hoped to obviate the 
impending danger. Both he and William Mars- 
den remained nearly all night. The physician, 
who called again early the following morning, 
was of the opinion that, unless something inaus- 
picious should supervene, the patient with care- 
ful nursing, would recover. The opinion proved 
a correct one. In a week he was able to sit up 
several hours in a day. 

“ I owe my life to your skill,” said he, one day 
to the doctor, who had called to make his last 
visit. 

“ Not so much to my skill as a physician, as 
Mrs. Mervin’s skill as a nurse,” was the reply. 
“ Had she been less carefui and attentive, you 
must have died.” 

Mr. Mervin made no allusion to this remark 
of the doctor’s to his wife, but there was a 
marked change in his manner towards her. He 
no longer appeared to think it unnecessary to 
treat her with the same politeness and considera- 
tion he would any other lady, and if she ven- 
tured to make a remark, he ceased to regard it 
with contempt. When, soon afterward, she 
again brought up the subject of her aunt’s letter, 
he did not refuse to listen. 

“ As most of the fifty thousand dollars,” said 
she, pursuing the subject, “is invested, so as to 
yield from eight to ten per cent., I think we can 
live very comfortably.” 

“ Yes,” was his answer; “if it were not for 
the ruinous sum due Will Marsden. It will, at 
the lowest computation, take the whole of the 
income secured to you for the next twelve years, 
to pay what would have been added to Marsden’s 
property, had it been suffered to accumulate.” 

“ That is true, and the principal, as I have al- 
ready explained to you, cannot be encroached 
upon. I wish Aunt Elizabeth had not made the 
restriction. But I have heard William Marsden 
say, that the property, as his grandfather left it, 
without any interest, is more than he shall know 
what to do with.” 

“ And I never said a truer word in my life, 
said a voice atthe entrance of the room. “A 
lad. who like me, can sleep soundly on the soft 
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side of a board, and dine comfortably on bread, 
beef and cold water, will find so much money 
nothing but an incumbrance, and I shall con- 
sider it a kindness if you will go shares with 
me.” 

“ Walk in and take a chair, and we will talk 
about it,” said Mr. Mervin. ‘ You are aware,” 
he resumed, when Marsden had accepted the in- 
vitation, “ that I have been living on the income 
of your estate for the last twelve years.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“The whole of which would amount to forty 

thousand dollars.” 

“ Like enough, though I have never ciphered 
itup. One thing, however, is certain—I wont 
have a cent of it.” 

“It would be difficult to pay it just now, I con- 
fess,” said Mr. Mervin. 

“ Well, we will say nothing more about it, if 
you please, and if it would be any accommoda- 
tion to you to retain the principal, you will oblige 
me by doing so.” 

“ Many thanks for your kind and disinterested 
offer,” replied Mr. Mervin, ‘ but as Louise has 
lately been in the receipt of rather a handsome 
income, there will be no need of my accepting 
it, as I think, if I must be any one’s debtor, I 
prefer to be hers.” 

“I beg you wont speak of being my debtor,” 
said Louise. ‘‘ You must know that the income 
you speak of would be prized very little by me, 
if it could not be made to minister to your com- 
fort as well as mine.” 

“I believe you, Louise, and am at the same 
time sensible how little I deserve such considera- 
tion. Ihave been very selfish—have thought 
little of your pleasure or comfort, if I found 
means to promote my own.” 

'“ Well, now, that’s rather mysterious to me,” 
said Marsden. “ For my part, I could never en- 
joy myself if those around me did not enjoy 
themselves too.” 

* You were not, like me, taught when a child, 
to believe that no one was of any consequence 
but yourself.” 

“No, and it has been lucky that I was not, or 
I should rot have slipped along through the 
world so easily as I have.” 

Marsden, when Mr. Mervin mentioned about 
moving out of the house, protested earnestly 
against it. 

“I must have a home somewhere,” said he, 
“and if you and Mrs. Mervin will allow me a 
seat at your table, another by your fire a cold 
winter’s evening, and a place to sling a ham- 
mock, if there is not room to spare for a bed, I 


as you please.” 

“Tam sure that Louise and I shall be willing 
to give you all you ask, for the sake of your 
company, putting the house out of the 
question.” 

“I am certain that we shall,” said Louise. 

“ Then it is a bargain,” said Marsden. 

During the long autumn evenings, Mr. Mer- 

vin, who no longer possessed the means of in- 
dulging in his former expensive mode of life, 
was somewhat surprised to find so many sources 
of enjoyment at his own fireside. Books, music, 
an occasional game of chess, and Marsden’s racy 
narratives of his various hair-breadth escapes by 
sea and land, particularly the last, though not 
least, from a Spanish corsair, gave wings to what 
he had imagined would prove the leaden-footed 
hours. 
Mary Ellis and Clara Allerton often joined the 
pleasant domestic circle. It soon became evi- 
dent that Marsden had never, either in foreign 
lands or his own, met with a lady whom he con- 
sidered quite so near perfection as Clara; while 
she, on her part, seemed fully capable of appre- 
ciating the many able and excellent qualities 
which he possessed. 

Mary Ellis was of the opinion that she would 
have been less clear-sighted with respect to these 
had he not in addition possessed a remarkably 
handsome form and face. 

As the gentleman to whom Mary Ellis was en- 
gaged had just arrived from the West, where he 
had resided for the last few years, it was thought 
that a double wedding would take place in the 
course of a few months. 

Mr. Mervin was so fortunate as to find em- 
ployment congenial to his tastes, and sufficiently 
lucrative ; a circumstance which gives double 
zest to those intervals of relaxation and amuse- 
ment within his reach, and from which his wife 
is no longer excluded. He often says that he 
never enjoyed himself so well before in his life ; 
a declaration to which Louise, as respects herself, 
can most heartily respond. 


THE WORST ENEMY. 


Every animal has his enemies. The land tor- 
toise has two enemies—man and the boa con- 
strictor. The natural defence of the tortoise is 
to draw himself up in his shell, and remain quiet. 
In this state, the tiger, however famished, can do 
nothing with him, for the shell is too strong for the 
stroke of his paw. Man, however, takes him 
home and roasts him; and the boa constrictor 
swallows him whole, shell and all, and consumes 
him slowly in the interior, as the court of chan- 


shall be as happy as a prince. In return, you 


cery does a large estate.— Waterton’s Travels. 


shall be welcome to the use of the house as long 
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LOVE LIGHTENS LABOR. 


BY MRS. R. B. NOBLE. 


A good-wife rose from her bed one morn, 
And thought with a nervous dread 

Of the pile of clothes to be washed, and more 
Than a dozen mouths to be fed. 

There's the meals to get for the men in the field, 
And the children to fix away 

To school, and the milk to be skimmed and churned: 
And all to be done that day. 


It had rained in the night, and all the wood 
Was as wet as it could be; 

And there were puddings and pies to bake, beside 
A loaf of cake for tea. 

And the day was hot, and her aching head 
Throbbed wearily, as she said, 

“If maidens but knew what good-wives know, 
They would be in no haste to wed!” 


“Jennie, what think you I told Ben Brown?” 
Called the farmer from the well; 

And a flush crept up to his bronzed brow, 
And his eyes half bashfully fell: 

“It was this,’’ he said, and coming near, 
He smiled, and stooping down, 

Kissed her cheek—“ twas this, that you were the 
And the dearest wife in town!” 


The farmer went back to the field, and the wife 
In a smiling and absent way, 

Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She'd not sung for many a day. 

And the pain in her head was gone, and the clothes 
Were white as the foam of the sea; 

Her bread was light, and her butter was sweet, 
And golden as it could be. 


“ Just think,’’ the children all called, in a breath, 
“Tom Wood has run off to sea! 

He wouldn't, I know, if he had only had 
As happy a home as we.” 

The night came down, and the good-wife smiled 
To herself, as she softly said: 

“Tis so sweet to labor for those we love, 
It’s nut strange that maids will wed!” 


MARE Z. 
A TALE OF THE CIRCASSIAN WAR. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MAIDEN’S PLEDGE. THE MIRURL. 

“ Vo-ri-ra-ka vo-ri-va-ka !”” 

It was the barbaric chant so full of melody, 
which was rung out in a strange chorus on a 
glorious morning of blooming June, in the heart 
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ofthe Caucasian Mountains. The scarlet caps 
were tossed up in the air, as the voices of the 
Circassians joined in with the three-stringed lyres 
which the rade musicians played, and the merry 
sunlight smiled down upon the riotous group 
over Kasbek and his hundred peaks, and smiling 
through their crests of snow, made the little green 
plateau on which the mountaineers were revel- 
ling, seem more warm and beautiful still. 

It was a picturesque group. There were the 
simple villagers with their plain loose trousers 
and clumsy sabots, performing their rustic dances, 
beside the gaily dressed mountaineers, whose 
brilliant scarfs were floating the most closely to 
the beauteous forms of the maidens, whose long 
braided hair fell over their tasteful dresses, near- 
ly sweeping the greensward. In the background 
near the modest chalet, sat two or three patriarchs 
of the tribe, who looked upon this festive scene 
with grave pleasure, as they stroked their mon- 
strous white beards, and called upon Allah to 
bless their race and blast the Muscovites, in one 
breath. 

All at once the melody of the lyres was lost, 
the shouts of revelry were drowned by notes of 
lamentation which reached the ears of the com- 
pany from the door of the little inn, and present- 
ly there appeared from the low entrance a curi- 
ous group. A stout young man, who with 
many deprecatory motions was endeavoring to 
throw off the clasp of two beautiful girls who 
clung to him as if to save him from some dread- 
ful deed. The girls, who were his sister and his 
betrothed, were equally lamenting the presence 
of a stout soldier, who, walking behind the group 
with a long paper in his hand, seemed to be the 
most cool man of the whole assemblage. Quick- 
ly the whole party were surrounded by the curi- 


“TI am called to the war. 
Schamyl—needs me—” 

“Long live Schamyl! Long live Schamyl !” 
broke in the group, and their wild shouts were 
echoed far and wide through the loftiest halls 
and majestic arches of the Caucasus. 

“ Yes, I have the order for three hundred from 
this ‘aoul’* and Hamsed Rey’s name is down 
in the white list,” spoke the soldier with the 


paper. 

“Yes! think of that, dear sister Marez, and 
you, Limza. Iam in the white“list. I have 
served before—I must go !” 

“Yes, go, then!” said the weeping Limza, 
letting go his arm—“ and break my heart.” 
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“ But you are the best man in the aoul, dear 
Hameed,” said Marez, “and could soon get a 
mirurl (a substitate).” 

“O, a mirarl! a mirurl! mirorl!” chimed 
in several. 

“No! I will go!” again said Hamsed, but his 
voice was shaken; “and beside,” added he, 
looking around eagerly, rather too eagerly, for a 
man who was so anxious to serve Schamyl 
against the hated Russians—‘“ who would bea 
mirurl for me ?” 

** Yes, who will leave us Hamsed ?” 

“ Who will spare us Hamsed ?” 

“ Who will replace my son ?”—And the voices 
of Marez and Limza were drowned by the sonor- 
ous voice of the old man, who tottered forward 
supported by his thick staff, and looked at all the 
company, the young men of which it was com- 
posed now being strangely silent. 

The old man spoke again after a moment, and 
took his son’s hand in his own weak grasp. 

“Go, Hamsed, my boy—go! Your old father 
bids ye. He cannot be a burden to any one 
much longer; and when I look towards the set- 
ting sun when Allah shall call me home, my 
last words shall bless ye, my last prayer—that 
ye shall drive the hated Muscovite forth into his 
own barren dens—Lstaphir—Allah!”” And the 
brave old man bent his head upon his staff and 
wept. It was now that the beautiful Marez came 
toward the gaping villagers and spoke : 

“Who loves Marez?” she asked. 

And as if they were about to make a charge, 
the youths stepped out to the front, leaving only 
the married men in the rear. It appeared they 
all loved her. And well they might, for a more 
glorious creature than Marez Rey the sunlight 

‘had never flashed upon. She was not tall, but 
rather undersized ; but her form moulded in per- 
fect beauty, was round and curved more grace- 
fally than any modelled statue since art was born. 
The Supreme sculptor had created in Marez Rey 
the sweetest embodiment of the poet’s dream, 
and her virgin charms were just developed as 
the bursting bud is to the full-blown flower, its 
sweetness not all unfolded, but at once a prom- 
ise and a revelation. Her eyes, tender, large, 
dark and luminous, seemed brooding ever on 
some sweet thought, and gave a softness and 
dreamy expression to her face, whose exquisite 
‘grace and beauty were now half hidden by her 
long wavy hair, which, abundant as a Circas- 
sian girl’s hair always is, fell like a luminous 
veil down to her feet, whose symmetry you could 
see, for the low, loose trousers, which were worn 
on holidays, exposed the well turned ankle, and 
left it to the gaily-colored shoes with brilliant, 


many-hued ribbons, to enhance the beauty of the 
foot. 

“Who loves Marez Rey ?” she had asked, and 
at least a half score had responded. 

She slowly unwound a curious old-fashioned 
golden chain from about her white neck, to the 
edge of which was appended a rude locket also 
of gold. She looked at the locket an instant, 
while her form shook with emotion, and heavy 
sobs burst fromher. All gathered closely around 
her, wondering to what all this would lead. 
Kissing the locket passionately, she slowly ap- 
proached a huge old oak which shaded the door 
of the little inn, and hanging the locket upon a 
projecting knot, returned to the wondering 
villagers. 

“You see that locket,” she said. “ It is my 
only wealth. It contains my dead mother’s hair. 
I prize it above everything in the aoul. The 
youth who will take that locket from the tree— 
who will be the mirurl for Hamsed, I will wed 
when he comes from the war, be he maimed or 
blind. Iwill swear my truth to him upon the 
holy Koran. Whose bride ai I to be ?” 

And the noble girl stood fronting the staring 
group, expectant and eager to know to whom 
she would be bounden. The youths stood trans- 
fixed till low murmurs of “shame!” came from 
their elders behind, and then the first fell back. 

“My mother is sick—I am her only son,” he 
said, and slunk away into the deep pass beyond. 

“My two fingers are off,” said the second, 
retiring. 

“But ’tis the left hand, friend,” 
soldier with the list—“ you can go.” 

“ Nay, but I have promised to join next year,” 
replied the young fellow, foolishly, as he hasten- 
ed after his companion. 

“T am too young,” pleaded another. 

“Bah! There is down upon thy cheeks. I 
will put thy name upon the paper,” again spoke 
the soldier. 

“Nay! nay? I live in the other aoul,” was 
the hurried answer, and he too, soon vacated the 
group. 

Marez was trembling with mortification and 
weeping before them. 

“ Bendez, Cale, Beyro, Ledi,” she cried, ap- 
pealingly. “None of ye lovingme? How often 
have ye preferred yourselves, ye cravens? Be- 
gone! begone! lest Allah should smite ye. 
Cowards!” And she stamped her feet in very 


said the 


rage. 

At this moment the sound of music was heard 
in the distance, the short, quick thrilling music 
of the tymbal was echoed far and wide through 
the mountain passes, 
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“ Hasten, comrade !’” said the soldier. “ We 
must be moving. Our force must be with 
Schamyl beyond the Les Kasbek before three 
days. Come, away! away!” 

And Hamsed moved towards the inn to pre- 
pare for the war. The rude lyres which the 
minstrels had been playing were laid aside, their 
glasses of foaming mead remained untasted, and 
the old men were surrounding the young soldier 
to give him their parting blessing, when a com- 
manding voice from behind the trees at the rear 
of the inn cried : 

“ Stop!” 

The two girls, Marez and Limza, who were 
weeping on each other’s shoulders, looked to- 
wards the spot in amazement, as the tall form of 
a stranger emerged from the obscurity, and ad- 
vanced towards the sad group. He had taken 
on his way to them, the golden chain and locket 
from the tree. He was dressed in the garb of a 
peasant, and a very humble one at that. A loose 
cassock of gray serge was thrown over his shoul- 
ders, and he held the broad bohl, or sort of peas- 
ant’s bonnet, over his face so as entirely to con- 
ceal his features, All that could be seen was his 
long flowing beard, which was as black as night. 

“TI accept the proposal of this beautiful maid- 

” he said. “I will be your brother’s mirarl, 


and I shall tell thee when [ return, fairest child, 
that no fauna Moscov infects our happy moun- 
tains. Itis my kismet (destiny) to love thee 
now—Allah bless thee !” 

He knelt down on one knee before the fair 
Marez, and taking one hand tenderly in his own, 


kissed it as he would a shrine. She bent over 
him, her hair falling around his broad shoulders, 
and placed her hand upon his head while she 
blessed him in her own simple, fervent way. 
Tears were in all their eyes; but the band of 
men with the tymbals in front came up through 
the group. Hamsed pressed the disguised stran- 
ger to his bosom, who, placing the golden chain 
around his neck, and still holding his bohl before 
his face, took his place in the ranks and marched 
away, followed by the yearning eyes of Mares. 


CHAPTER IL. 


LOST AND WON! THE TRAITOR’s DOOM! 

Leavine the maidens weeping, and the sol- 
diers departing, we next recur to the bloody 
siege of Akhulgo, * in 1838. Like an eagle’s 
the wpe on the top of an 


in time of trouble, and now famous in Circassian annals 
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isolated, conical peak of rock rising on one side 
perpendicularly six hundred feet above the Kois- 
su, and of such fantastic formation as to lead to 
the saying that it was by divine permission the 
work of the devil. 

Here it was the stranger lover of Marez first 
found himself under the orders of the Circassian 
chief, who had by this time become the Imam 
of the nation, the world-famous Schamyl, and as 
the general strode through the battered castle 
the night before it was reduced, and saw his 
brave soldiers piled one upon another, a very 
wall of masonry, if blood would answer for 
cement, he saw a blackened figure in one of the 
crumbling turrets receiving rifles from his com- 
panions below, and every fire into the Russian 
ranks from that deadly aim, a death cry would 
follow from the ranks of the desperate serfs. 
Schamy]! said : 

“ Who is that man?” 

His answer was—“A mirurl, but we know not 
what else. He fights a very devil.” 

“ Supply his place, and send him hither,” was 
the order. 

The powder-marked soldier knelt low before 
his chief. 

“ Who art thou?” Schamyl asked. 

“ One who loves his country, and who hates 
the Moscovs,” was the reply. 

“You fight so bravely—have you private 
wrongs 

“ They slew my father,” the stranger said. 

“ Thy name ?” 

“Ismul Radgi.” 

“TI knew thy sire. He was my friend,” repli- 
ed Schamyl, with emotion. “ But why art thou 
a mirurl from another aoul ?” 

“* That is for love,” replied the youth. And 
he held up the precious locket. 

“For love and for revenge!” murmured the 
Circassian chief. ‘I name thee captain.” 

And ere the young man could thank him, he 
had given his orders, and he passed quickly 
away, while the booming shell was bursting over 
their heads , and the heavy balls from the enemy 
were battering the walls. The Russians had got 
possession of one of the detached towers of the 
fortress, and having been reinforced by five bat- 
talions and nine pieces of artillery, so saith the 
historian, attacked Akhulgo by storm. The 
Muscovite serfs evinced that ferocious bravery 
of which their natures are capable, while the 
Circassians, driven to despair, sought to avenge 
beforehand the lives they so gallantly laid down. 
High on the battlements as at intervals the smoke 
of the two hostile fires cleared away, could be 
seen female forms, shaska or rifle in the little 
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hands, encouraging the warriors by their side, 
pressing on with them where the danger was 
most imminent, and displaying a heroism greater 


even than that of their own amazons of old, in- 
asmuch as they fought for their lords as well as 
for liberty. 

But amid this scene of general slaughter, when 
the Koissu ran red with blood, when the heavy 


discharge of fire-arms would seem like thunder ; 
when the savage faces of the combatants, black- 
ened with powder and furious with passion, were 
turned towards each other with eyes glancing 
the hate that was flashed back again; when the 
clash and clang of steel was mingling with the 


curses of the combatants ; the groans of the dy- 


ing, and the prayers of many a murid soon stifled 
with blood, there was a group surrounding the 
chieftain Schamyl, contending with thrice their 
numbers, and sending many a Russian to the 
stone pavement which should prove his bier, and 


chief of the Imam’s defenders was the stranger 
captain. The Russians shrunk from him: for 


his arm dealt inevitable death. And there he 
stood behind the abatis of human bodies which 
his own hand had slain, terrible to the foe; no 
bullet harming, no sword cleaving him. And 
while he covered the retreat, Schamy] fled to one 
of those subterranean caverns to the river, whence 
he made his escape to re-appear months after- 
wards, a terror to the Muscovites in the aoul 
Siassan in the woods of Itchkeria, and soon after 
to undertake the expedition against Dargo, which 
swept the Russians from the Caucasus like a 
pestilence. 

It was at Dargo that the Circassians seeing 
the enemy retreating, slung their rifles behind 
their backs and rushed into their midst, shaska 
in hand, dealing death at every stroke. The 
stranger captain was the centre around which 
the d&perate warriors gathered, and when they 
swept into the enemy’s ranks, a gap was made 
and more bodies of the slain were there, for the 


howling wolves who followed behind. In one 
of these charges a desperate Muscovite turned, 
and with his long blade struck the stranger from 
his horse. He fell back gasping in a comrade’s 
arms, his glazing eyes turning to the picture of 
Marez, as he whispered to his companion : 

“T am dying—take this—Marez ! aoul Tiflis!” 


And he fainted on the sod, the blood rushing 
from his wounds and dying the soft moss crim- 


son, while his companion with a strange eager- 
ness clasped the locket and swept on with the 


tide of battle, leaving the stranger to be trampled 
there by iron hoofs—alone and dying. 


The maiden Marez, how had the days passed 
with her since the gallant stranger rescued her 


brother Hamsed from the war? As the hours 


always pass with the innocent and happy. In 
placid peace the days passed on, and when the 
smiles of spring merged into the joyousness of 
summer, and its bright flowers were nipped by 
the frosts of winter, she bore the image of the 
stranger in her heart, and tenderly watched for 


his return, Despising the lovers who had failed 
her in that hour of need, her imagination fed up- 


on the words of her brave rescuer, and she in- 
vested him with a romance which her own ardent 
and bright nature made heroic. How sweet to 
possess the simple faith of such an untutored 


heart! One day she sat beneath the old oak 


Which had once borne the precious locket. One 


small white hand supported her head as her eyes 
were bent upon the table by her side. The news 
had reached the aoul by one of their rude Tartar 
riders, of the victory at Dargo, and the fact of 
allthe Russians being driven to the frontiers, 


virtually ended the war for the present. Marez 
heard the sounds of festivity in the distance, but 


buried in her own secret contemplations did not 
care to join noisy mirth when she experienced 
such deep joy. Soon Hamsed and Limza came 
forth dressed in their holiday: clothes, the latter 
with a lyre in her hand, and bringing forth sweet 
music from its hollow body. 

“ Come, come!” cried Hamsed, gaily, to Ma- 
rez— we go to the dance! Tothedance! Tra- 
la-la-la!’”’ And he skipped about like a child, 
with his arm around Limza. “ Come along, 
little beauty. Thy lover must return now soon, 
and then for the wedding dances, and the bowls 


of foaming boza, Tra-la-la-tra la.” 


“Nay! nay! I will await you here,” she said, 
smiling. And the happy twain descended into 
one of the deep passes adjacent, chanting the 
chorus so sonorous and so sweet, A-ri-ra-ri-ra! 

The soft winds kissed the cheeks of the dream- 
ing maiden, and played with the golden strands 
of her sheeny hair, Still wrapped in reverie, she 
raised her eyes towards the distant Kasbek, while 
& prayer was on her lips for the absent one, and 
at that instant a heavy sigh behind her made her 
turn quickly to the spot. Leaning against the 
oak was a tall figure in the dress of a captain of 
Schamyl’s guards. His apparel was dusty as 
though from fatiguing travel, and as he advanced 
quickly towards the maiden when he was discov- 
ered, she noticed that he wore a long flowing 
beard, heavy and black. Her heart stood still as 
the stranger approached, but ere he addressed 
her she discovered that her fond dreams must 
find a grave. Her young fancy had conjured 
for her stranger champion a face at least of man- 
ly beauty. The priest of her mind’s temple 
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at least must possess the charms of majesty. 
But no! this man’s face was sinister and cruel ; 


one of his eyes was defective ; his face bore the 
marks of a fell disease, and his thin lips were 
wreathed with a smile which was intended to be 
winning, but which was cold and bitter. The 
child-woman trembled as he spoke. 

“Marez, dear heart!” he said, “I am come 


back to claim a bride, Am I welcome ‘” 


She could not speak, but looked at him and 
fell to weeping. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he continued. “You 
grieve to see me thus disfigured—but ’tis war— 
it was for thee. But when we are married, Ma- 


rez, and live in the aoul Woden, skirted by the 
Sweet Waters, you will find me your slave. Do 


not weep.” 

He took her hand and knelt at her side. 

“ Are you, then, the brave man who became 
mirurl for Hamsed ?” she tremblingly asked. 

“T am, indeed !” he answered. 


She took his hand and placing it to her lips, 


kissed it—this being the mode amongst the Cir- 
cassian women to recognize honored guests, but 
even while she showed the stranger this courtesy, 
her heart misgave her. She spoke again : 

“ Have you my gift—the token ?” 

He drew from the folds of his light bouka the 
golden chain and locket—the token of her love. 
Ere they could say more, the sound of music 
which had been for some time faintly reaching 
them from the passes, now was heard close to the 
inn in one loud burst of rade harmony, and the 
voices of the mountaineers were heard shouting : 

“ Estaphir Allah! Vo-ri-ra-ka! vo-ri-ra-ka 


And as the mountaineers flocked upon the 


green, their shouts and enthusiasm grew louder 
and louder. 
“Long live Schamyl! Long live our Imam!” 
The stranger arose to his feet and would have 
led Marez away, but it was soon discovered who 


he was, and the revellers gathered around him 


with shouts of joy; the music strack up their 
liveliest tunes; rifles were fired off in quick suc- 
cession, their sharp peals echoing far and wide 
through the lofty mountain domes. Beautiful 
women, their tasteful dresses gaily decked with 
ribbons, crowded around the stranger, kissing 


his hands, while the old men tottered to his side 


and bestowed many a blessing on the gallant 
stranger. The wild dance begun and a ring was 
quickly formed upon the greensward for the 
crowning pleasure of the day. Many of the most 
beautiful girls were led down from the mountain 
passes by their closely-muffied mothers, who con- 


signed them to their partners. A merry measure 
was struck up and the dances begun, the stranger 
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captain leading forth the blushing Marez, while 
the lookers-on clapped their hands for joy. Ham- 
sed was crazy with delight, and skipping about 
with the charming Limza, blended his Estaphir 
Allah with shouts of Tra-la-lala, and with calls 
for boza from the inn. In the midst of this gai- 
ety the quick sound of a horn reverberating 
through the mountains drowned the holiday mu- 


sic of the lyres and pipes, and the alarmed moun- 
taineers scattered quickly to the outposts to as- 


certain why such an alarum was sounded. But 
the foremost ones returned with great demonstra- 
tions of joy, and the words soon rang round the 


group: 
“The Imam! The Imam! Schamyl and 
his murtosigators |” * 


And soon a body of horses dashed up to the 
green, at the head of which rode the renowned 
Tartar chieftain, Schamyl, when the wildest 
demonstrations of joy took place. At this in- 
stant the stranger captain who had been drinking 


freely of the stronger boza repaired to the inn for 
more, and scarcely had he left the side of Marez 


when she was joined by one of Schamyl’s mur- 
tosigators, who, taking ber hand for the dance 
said, softly : 

“ Beautiful one! why so sad looking? Shall 
we dance?” And leading her out, the richly- 
dressed officer was soon whirling her tiny form 
through the mazes of the dance. A strange thrill 
ran through the maiden’s heart when she heard 
the voice of the officer, and her heart itself seem- 
ed to choke her almost. She only listened to his 
words, but she could not speak. There seemed 
to be a strange protection in his arms, a happy 


familiarity in the tones of his voice. He whis- 
pered to her quickly in the pauses of the dance : 


“« Marez, I love thee.” 

She gazed up affrighted into his dark, tender 
eyes. Ah, he had the long flowing jetty beard, 
and the handsome, manly face, though a scarcely 
healed sabre cut was visible on one part of it. 
“Tf it had only been this one,” she thought, but 
she said, quickly, timidly : 

“Do not—do not say so! Iam soon to be 
married !” 

“ Married !”” exclaimed he, aloud. 

Her companion turned pale, and led her quick- 
ly from the dance, while he spoke rapidly, and 


with much excitement : 

“ Ah, Marez! beautiful child! Have I loved 
thee so long, so truly, for this? It was my kis- 
met to love thee—thine to betray. 1 have fought 
for thee—this wound—ah, canst thou, false one, 


of the 


behold me unmoved ‘—thy brother’s mirarl, too. 
Thou perjured by thy oath—thy dead mother’s 
gift pledged to me—” 
“But he has brought it to me. He claims his 
bride!” she exclaimed, wildly, pointing to the 
stranger approaching. 
“ What treachery is this?” cried the officer, as 
he grasped his shaska. At the instant the stran- 
ger beheld the murtosigator advancing, he seem- 
ed to recognize him, and dashing to the ground 
a foaming flagon of boza, he struck an attendant 
down and flung himself upon one of their fleetest 
Tartar steeds to fly, but the murtosigator was 
too quick for him. He saw all his treachery at 
aglance. His leaving him for dead upon the 
field, and his base use of the locket, and with a 
dash he reached the horse’s head, dragged the 
traitor from his back, and with a single blow of 
his shaska, left him dying on the turf. A Tar- 
tar’s vengeance is always sharp and sudden. 
The instant the wretch rolled bleeding to the 
earth, the chieftain, Schamyl, with his guards 
and mountaineers surrounded the avenger, who 
in a few words explained the cause of his violent 
deed, and pulling from the neck of the murdered 
Circassian the chain and locket, handed them to 
Schamyl, who said : 
“In the name of Allah, the All-Merciful, this 
man has been fitly punished. Ismul Radgi, to 
whom this chain and locket was an amulet, fought 
with it next his heart until he was stricken down 
by the foe. This coward left him for dead, and 
would have stolen this maiden’s heart on false 
pretence. He must have sprung from the Mos- 
cov—no Tartar blood leaped in his veins. Allah 
be praised, the Ever-Just!” And leading the 
beautiful Marez forward, he placed her hand in 
that of his tried chief, and said : 
“Tf thy heart is as tender, murtosigator, as 
thy arm is strong, thou wilt deserve this flower.” 
And such a shout never was sent up to heaven 
from the depths of the Caucasus as on that instant 
from the aoul Tiflis, and midst the echoed <A-ri- 
ra-ri-ra’s, and the tymbals’ beating, and the sweet 
music of the three-stringed lyres, Ismul Radgi 
led his hard-earned bride, the peerless Marez, 
away, and to this day curious travellers wander- 
ing in Circassia, are shown a little mound over- 
run with nettles and poison vines, at the base of 
the Kasbek, and little Tartar maidens will tell 
them ’tis a Moscov’s grave, this fearless people 
scorning dishonor so much they will not grant a 
traitor to have Circassian blood. 


THE DRUNKARD SAVED. 


A little boy came home from school one day, 
weeping and sobbing bitterly. “‘ What ails you ?” 
eagerly inquired his father. The son answered 
him, that his schoolmates had called him the son 
of a drunken father. The mt was at first 
angry; but on further reflection he said to him- 
self, the boys have only uttered what is notori- 
ously true. What ground, then, is there for 
cherishing resentment towards them? Thus he 
was led into a train of thought which completely 
absorbed his mind. During that day he abstain- 
ed from his favorite beverage. The succeedi 
night he found himself unable to sleep. His 
imagination set before him the terrific evils of a 
drunkard’s onward career. He thought of ruined 
health and constitution—of a wasted fortune, im- 
poverished wife and children, a character despis- 
ed by a community that once delighted to do 
him honor. The — also of a drunkard’s 
miserable end—a death in a ditch, or the charity 
hospital, leaving behind nought but an execrated 
name and memory, stood like an accursed spirit 
in the presence of his foreboding and condemnin 
conscience. From the contemplation he shran 
back as from a yawning and bottomless abyss. 
In the strength of high Heaven he firmly resolved 
to begin from that moment a new life. Next he 
acted in harmony with his resolve. He not only 
abstained from tasting intoxicating drink, but 
scrupulously avoided those resorts, haunts, 
amusements and associates, which might tempt 
to a violation of his pledge. He filled up his 
hours with useful engagements. His leisure 
time was devoted to good company and interest- 
ing books. He resumed sweet intercourse with 
wife and children, went to the house of God on 
the Sabbath day, and by sincere prayer, drew 
down from heaven those merciful aids, requisite 
to enable him to tread the upward path of refor- 
mation and glory.—Rev. Mr. Clapp. 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


A dear little bright-eyed child, who has been 
lying upon the fur rug before the sanctum fire, 
suddenly pauses in her disjointed, innocent chat ; 
says little Blinkey has come to town, and that 
her eyes are heavy; creeps up to the paternal 
knee, and half asleep, repeats, very touchingly 
to us, we must say, and certainly in the most 
musical of all “still small voices,” these lines, 
which a loving elder sister has taught her : 


** Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless yee lamb to-night; 
Through darkness be thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light! 
* All this day thy hand bath led me, 
And I thank thee for thy care; 
Thou hast clothed me, warmed and fed me— 
Listen to my evening prayer!” 


The prayer itself dies upon her lips, in almost 
indistinct, ay murmurs; only, when Kitty, 
who has come for her, is taking her away to 
nursery, she says, half awakened : 


‘« ___take me when I die to heaven, 
Happy there with thee to dwell!” 


Since little Jose went up- stairs, we’ve been 
this, and 


thinking of because it interested us, we 
thought we down.— Knickerbocker 


it 


would jot 
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SUNSHINE. 


BY F. C. HANNEN. 


The sunshine, 

The soft mellow sunshine; 

In every crack and crevice peeping, 

And through the window-curtains leaping. 
O, how I love the sunshine! 


The sunbeam, 
The bright fairy sunbeam ; 
Shining and sparkling on the water clear, 
Ever the same gay nymph from year to year. 
O, how I love the sunbeam! 


The bright ray, 
The gold ray of sunshine; 
Carrying light to every plant and flower, 
Grateful and pleasant after every shower, 
Without thy light, Nature would pine. 


But night-time, 
The dark, gloomy night comes; 
Then you withdraw your bright sheeny light, 
Leaving the moon to guard the dark night, 
And I to long for daylight. 


Thus is life, 
Our short, eventful life; 
Mingled with sunshine and with weeping, 
Once in joy, and then in grief, reaping, 
Longing for a pleasant life. 


Then night comes, 
The dark night of death comes; 
Then we sweetly fall asleep, dreaming 
Of heaven, whose brilliant lamps are gleaming 
Among the blue starry domes. 


GRANDMA HANLEY'S EXPERIENCE. 


BY MARY A. MERTON. 


“I’ve been through one war,” said the old 
lady—Grandmarm Hanley, we all called her. 
“ Goodness knows, I don’t want to see another 
while I live!” 

She was sitting in her high-backed chair, with 
her pet kitten upon its arm, and a rosy grand- 
child leaning upon her knee. I thought surely 
there never was so pretty a sight before. The 
soft folds of her black dress hung down as grace- 
fully as any modern belle’s, and the beautifully 
starched muslin cap was a picture in itself. You 
could have seen your face in the tables and 
chairs ; and the white curtains and bed covering 
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critical, could ever detect a speck. of dirt on the. 

old lady’s promises; although she never wore a 

pair of glasses in her life. The stocking she was 

knitting was a blue woolen one, and its destina- 

tion might be guessed; for a tear sparkled upon 

its seams as they lengthened beneath her still ua- 

withered hand. It was for a grandson in the 

army. God bless the bey, and return him long 

before those old eyes shall be closed ! 

“Yes,” she continued, her fingers beginning 

to work a little nervously about her knitting, “I. 

remember that it was just about November, 1814, 
when my husband came in and said, ‘ Priscilla, 

Iam going to the war!’ I declare you might 

have knocked me down with a feather, I was so 

weak ; for I had a great family of children, eight 

in all, and the oldest only twelve years old, two 

bein’ twins. I never spoke a word, but I think 
I was a little faint, for Harry sot down and took 
me on his knee—for I was still young, only 
twenty-eight, and a little bit of 2 woman, too. I 
felt his large strong hands meetin’ round my 
waist, as if he thought I was goin’ to slip away 
from him. 

“*Now don’t act silly, wife!’ he said, in a 
coaxin’ way. ‘Mebbe I shall be gone a month, 
and mebbe all winter ; and you must be a woman, 
and take care of the children and my poor old 
father, and perhaps I shall come home better off 
than I go.’ 

“I said nothing, but I thought of poor Alick 
Saunders, who had come back without arms and 
only one leg, and I was pictarin’ to myself my 
tall, straight, handsome Harry in the same plight, 
and I groaned out at the thought. Just then 
Alick passed the window, and Harry knew then 
what I was thinkin’ of. 

“OQ, J shall come back as well as I go, Prissy. 
Don’t lose a single bit of sleep for me. I am 
goin’ in @ vessel, and you knowlam a good 
sailor.’ 

“* Harry, goin’ in a privateer? O, you will b 
caught and killed!’ 

“*Not a bit of it!’ he said, and his bright 
smile encouraged me. A real handsome, sunny 
smile had my Harry. 

“ Well, if you will believe it, he was goin’ to 
sail next mornin’, and had known it all along, 
but would not tell me afore, lest I should dis- 
courage him. 

“TI hadn’t a moment’s time to lose. I sot up 
all night to get his clothes ready, for we had no 
societies in them days—everybody did their own 
work. But I had ’em all ready and packed up 
in his sea-chist before breakfast. I fried pan- 
cakes for breakfast, too, knowin’ that he liked 


looked as if freshly washed. No eye, however 


’em better than anything else. But I coulda’t 
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eat a mouthfal myself, but pretended to be put- 
tin’ a button on his coat, so that I needn’t sit 
down to the table. All the children were still 
abed and asleep, and I wouldn’t call ’em up, for 
I knew I should burst right out cryin’. Well, he 
went away, and two hours after an awful storm 
set in. Snow and rain, wind and hail—and my 
Harry out in the harbor through it all! Folks 
watched the vessel as long as the drivin’ sleet 
would let ’em, and then everybody settled down 
to the belief that they were lost in the outer 
harbor. 

“TI roused up from my selfishness when I 
heard what they feared. Other poor women in 
Mobblichead besides myself were left in trouble, 
and I sent round to all of ’em a message as full 
of hope asI could. They were comforted, for 
they believed what the captin’s wife said. I 
knew their husbands all liked my Harry, and 
that they would do their best to save the ship; 
but I had terrible misgivin’s that all was lost. 

“You may be sure that I didn’t go out that 
winter. We never heard from the ship, for news 
came slow then. We didn’t have these lyin’ tel- 
egraphs then—makin’ up stories, and contra- 
dictin’ em all the next day. Nobody knew any- 
thing about the president or his doin’s then ; and 
everything seemed fur off, almost as if it was a 
furrin country instead of our own. I tried to do 
as Harry wished me—not to fret over what 
couldn’t be helped—besides I had enough to do. 
Harry’s father begun to fail arter he was gone, 
and in two months was laid by entirely. The 
children had the hoopin’ cough and measles, but, 
thank God, all their lives were spared! Some 
weeks I didn’t have my clothes off at all, for all 
night long I was runnin’ first to grandsir and 
then to the young ones. 

“ What I should have done, if it hadn’t been 
for Thankful Martin, I don’t know. She was ‘a 
friend in need,’ as the sayin’ is. Her husband 
was gone, too, but she hadn’t any children, and 
she spent half her time at our house. She said 
itdid her good—kept her from thinkin’ about 
herself. So she sewed and knit and helped me 
about the sick ones.” 

The old lady opened a trunk that stood beside 
her, and took out a faded knit shawl, red and 
white. It was beautifully knitted, and in those 
days must have been a triumph of fancy work. 

“ Here,” she continued, “is some of her knit- 
tim’; hard and tight, not like your flimsy, open- 
work, ragged-lookin’ things such as you girls 
wear now. You needn’t shake your head and 
pout, Elinor Ray; you know it is the trath. 
Well, Thankful knit this expressly for me to go 
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meetin’ again till the war was over. How could 
I? She coaxed and coaxed. ‘ Why, look here, 
Miss Hanley,’ she said, ‘Anna is quite large 
enough to take care of the baby, and you must 
take the other six to meetin’. I will stay with 
grandsir myself.’ And with that she pulled out 
this shawl from a towel she had pinned it up in, 
and made me take it as a present from her. No, 
I would not go out till April, I told her. I 
would stay and perform the duty that seemed to 
lay close at my door ; and till this had been done, 
it was no use to sarch for one further off. 

“ And so I waited. There was little difference 
in any of the family since my husband went 
away, except in grandsir and the baby. Little 
Harry was seven months old when he went, and 
now he was runnin’ alone and had a mouthful of 
teeth; while poor grandsir had grown almost 
blind and deaf, besides bein’ so feeble as hardly 
to be able to go up stairs. The next night after 
I noticed this, I had my own bedroom all ready 
for him. The poor old man cried like a baby, 
when I told him to go in there. 

“*Poor girl!’ he said, ‘and so you are goin’ 
away up stairs, with your baby ?’ 

“No, indeed, father, not to leave you down 
here alone,’ said I. And then I showed him 
how nicely Charley, the oldest boy, was goin’ to 
sleep in a cot-bed in his room, and that he was 
to ring a little bell that stood on his table beside 
his bed, if he wanted anything ; and that, if need 
be, I would take my own bed down into the sit- 
tin’-room. He said I was a good child to him, 
and that paid me well for leavin’ my bed-room. 

“ Well, we got through the winter, and March 
came on like a lion. My money was almost 
gone, for there was ten of us, and I would not 
stint the poor old man nor the children; though 
many a time I made believe I was too busy to 
sit down, and then I would have only a bow! of 
water-gruel for my supper. The children’s dress- 
es were of factory gingham that faded terribly, 
and were now worn out besides. They were not 
fit to go to meetin’; but my best clothes, not 
bein’ worn durin’ the winter months, were as 
good as new, and as the spring came on, I 
thought I would try to get out to meetin’ once 
more. I knew, if Harry was dead, it would 
make no difference, and I felt that I ought to be 
reconciled. But when I put on the brown silk 
that he had brought me from France, and the 
Leghorn bonnet which he had chosen, I thought 
I should faint away. But Thankful Martin 
stood by me and pinned my clothes, and put on 
my shoulders this shawl, and walked to meetin’ 
with me. 


to meetin’ with. I told her I should never go to 


“The minister prayed for those upon the land 
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and the sea who were engaged in the war. 
Somehow his words lifted me up, and I did not 
feel like cryin’, as I thought I should, although 
it set a good many women into tears to hear him 
plead so pitifully for the poor soldiers and sailors. 
Ah, I did not know whether my sailor was living 
or not, but there was a certain something that 
gin me strength and courage that day. I went 
out of meetin’ with a lighter heart than I went 
in, and I walked with a lighter step than I had 
done since November. Somehow the memory of 
that terrible storm did not make me shudder and 
turn sick, as italways had done before. I looked 
at it every way—at Harry standin’ in the midst 
of it, cheerin’ and encouragin’ the others; and 
then I saw the ship reelin’ in the waves ; and yet 
there was a bright gpot beyond it. I felt calm 
and hopeful like, and I knew that God had given 
me this peace, that I might feel that my Harry 
was alive and would return. 

“T walked on for half a mile or more, not 
heedin’ my steps, nor seein’ anybody in the road, 
until I heard a voice calling my name. I looked 
up. The voice came from far above me, and I 
found it was from the steeple of the meetin’ 
house. I had been walkin’ in a circle, and had 
got back to the same place without knowin’ it. 

“ Miss Hanley,” said the voice, “ your husband 
is comin’ into the harbor !” 

“It was John Turner perched up where the 
bell was ; and he was such a queer, strange man, 
that I didn’t believe a word of it. But he called 
again, and said it was raally the same ship, and 
that he had a good spy-glass, and could see the 
captin’. 

“Well, I went home and told the children, 
and I thought they would kill me shoutin’ and 
hurrain’, For two hours I heard nothin’ but 
* Hurra, hurra, father’s comin’!’ Then a man 
rode up to the door on horseback, and said that 
Captin’ Hanley sent him to say he was alive and 
well, but could not come home till twelve at 
night. 

“What a hurryin’ time we had, to be sure! 
Thankful Martin came in and helped me bake, 
or rather she did it all; for I went round like a 
dreamer. I could see the poor soul’s eyes water 
sometimes, for her husband had not been heard 
from. She helped dress all the children in their 
best things, though poorly enough they were all 
dressed; and the fires she made to warm the 
house to do the cookin’ were a wonder to them 
all, for we had never kept but one fire since 
Harry went away. 

“Grandsir brightened up wonderfully at the 
news, and seemed a dozen years younger. It 
was tedious waitin’ to him and the children, but 


I had enough to do, and the time slipped away. 
At twelve o’clock the old man and the young 
children had alike dropped away to sleep. 
Thankful and I were just takin’ the bakin’ out 
of the oven, when I heard a step upon the front 
doorway. I could not move, so Thankfal went 
and let him in, and close behind him was a man 
all muffled up to the chin. She turned pale and 
then red. ‘Don’t you know me, wife?’ he said. 
Poor soul! it was too sudden, and she fainted, 
and Harry and her hasband took her up and 
laid her upon grandsir’s bed. 

“ Yes, there was my own Harry, tall, straight, 
and handsome as ever. He had been very fortu- 
nate, he said, in ridin’ out the storm. Some 
poor fellows went to the bottom. He had taken 
a rich prize, too, and must go to Boston next 
day to get orders. 

“* And you must go, too, Priscilla,’ he said. 

“Dear! what should I do in Boston? There 
would be a terrible talkin’ among the neighbors, 
for I hadn’t been out of Mobblehead for twelve 
years—not since I was sixteen. But Harry 
would not give up. We had been parted long 
enough, he said, and as Charley Martin was 
wanted aboard, why Thankful must come and 
keep house. And so it was settled. 

“We were up early, for it took a long time 
then to go to Boston. It was so odd to be ridin’ 
out with Harry, especially after so long a sepa- 
ration. 

“ We were almost there, just comin’ to Charles- 


town bridge, when a lad rode towards us on 
horseback. He held a long pole in his hand, 
with a white cloth or handkercher at the top, 
and was screamin’ somethin’, but what I could 
not hear. 

“« What is it, Harry? said I. 

“He looked in my face very earnest like. ‘It 
means that we shall have no more fightin’, Pris- 
cilla. He is eryin’ Peace! peace!’ 

“T felt like gittin’ right out and fallin’ on my 
knees on the bridge, but I was afraid to give 
way to my feelins’. Inside, however, I was 
sayin’ ‘Glory to God!’ as well as I could. That 
was forty-seven years ago next spring, and 
Harry and I are alive yet.” 

And long may they live, that good old pair! 
May they see the end, and that right speedily, of 
these troublous times !—and may the blessings of 
peace be with us all forever, amen! 


OCEAN. 
Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 
A thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore. Upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deeds—nor doth remain 
A vestige of man's ravage save his own! 
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MY FAITH. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


When quiet reigns upon the earth, 
And placid is the sky, 

With not an angry cloud to dim 
The crystal vault on high; 

When gentle happiness is mine, 
And care has fled my breast, 

When not a stormy trouble tears 
The calm sea of my rest; 

O God. I fear that I ignore 
Thy goodness and thy grace, 

And turn to other shrines, away 
From thy resplendent face! 


When all around me 1s serene, 
No threatening danger nigh, 

And loving ones are by my side, 
To bid each sorrow fly: 

I greatly fear me that I put 
Aside my sacred trust, 

And place my faith on other gods 
Formed out of clay and dust; 

Though well I know all power but Thine 
Is impotent to save, 

And that Thy love, and Thine alone, 
Can find me in the g ; ve! 


But when grim danger glowers at me, 
And chills my blood to stone, 

When fickle friends flee from my side, 
And leave me all alone; 

When heart and spirit faint and fail, 
And flesh grows sorely weak, 

What can I do but come to Thee, 
Broken, contrite and meek? 

For when the storms arise and beat 
My life-bark out to sea, 

Whom have I, Lord, on earth beside? 
And whom in heaven but thee? 


THE MYSTERIOUS PASSENGER. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


Ow a beautiful afternoon in the month of Sep- 
tember, the good ship Mermaid, of and from 
New York, and bound to Liverpool, lay becalmed 
in the vicinity of the Gulf Stream. She was a 
fine, medium clipper ship of twelve hundred tons, 
commanded by Captain Harry Liston, a young 
man who had, in nautical parlance, reached the 
quarter-deck “through the cabin windows ;” in 
other words, being the son of a wealthy ship 
owner, he had attained the rank of commander 
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the mast. He had, indeed, acquired a theoret- | 
ical knowledge of seamanship upon the aristo- 
cratic quarter deck, and in the luxurious cabin ; 
but he still needed practice, and the experience of 
those who, entering by the hawser holes—to use 
another sailorism—creep slowly and surely aft, 
and mount the ladder of promotion without as- 
sistance, to make him an efficient commander. 
His first voyage as captain of the Mermaid 
effectually took the conceit out of him, and 
taught him that he was not by any means 
worthy of the post; but he was too proud to ac- 
knowledge his incapacity, and still retained his 
situation of commander, taking especial care, 
however, to procure a mate upon whom he could 
rely in any emergency. This responsible posi- 
tion upon the present voyage, was held by Mr. 
James Wensley, who was the captain’s senior by 
several years, and “every inch a sailor ;” but, 
having no influential relatives to give him an 
upward push, he had as yet only attained the rank 
of chief “ dickey.” 

The Mermaid, although not a regular packet 
ship, had good accommodations for passengers, 
and on the present occasion five individuals had 
taken passage in her for Liverpool. Among 
them were Mr. Caswell, a wealthy old bachelor, 
somewhat fussy and whimsical, and two lovely 
young ladies whom he had in charge, the one his 
nicce and ward, the daughter of a deceased 
younger brother, who at his death had entrusted 
his only child and her large fortune to the care of 
the kind-hearted old bachelor, the other, an 
adopted daughter whom he had taken from a 
foundling hospital in her infancy, and cherished 
with truly paternal care, intending to make her 
joint heiress with his ward, of his large estate. 

One of the other passengers was a fop and 
exquisite of the first water, who had been for 
several months on terms of intimacy with the 
family of Mr. Caswell the bachelor, and who 
had taken passage in the Mermaid upon the eve 
of sailing, greatly to the surprise of Mr. Caswell 
and the ladies. He had, however, explained to 
them that business matters of importance had 
suddenly demanded his presence in England, 
and that he had become a passenger in the Mer- 
maid rather than in a steamer, that he might en- 
joy the pleasure of their society during the pas- 
sage across the Atlantic; and as they knew 
nothing of him or his affairs, except that he ap- 
peared like a gentleman of wealth, and professed 
to be engaged in a flourishing business, they 

were perfectly satisfied with this explanation. 
The fifth passenger was also a young man, 
apparently about twenty-five years of age, of 


without any experience whatever of life before 


gentlemanly appearance and refined manners ; 
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but somewhat reserved, and having, withal, a 
dignified bearing, which, while it gave him a de- 
cidedly distingue appearance, effectually repelled 
undue familiarity. He had given his name as 
Mr. Melvin, and was a stranger to all on board. 
The ship had been nearly a week at sea, and had 
just crossed the Gulf Stream, when she became 
becalmed. By this time the passengers had re- 
covered from the effects of the inevitable initia- 
tion to Neptune, and had become somewhat 
acquainted with their compagnons du voyage. 

On the afternoon from which we have dated 
our story, they had assembled upon the quarter- 
deck, to while away the hours in pleasant con- 
versation. Mr. Fitzgerald, the foppish passen- 
ger whom we have previously described, was do- 
ing his best to entertain Miss Laura Caswell, and 
although the lady seemed but little interested in 
his shallow conversation, he spared no pains to 
make himself agreeable, for—the reader may as 
well be informed of the fact now, as at any other 
time—he had resolved upon wooing and winning 
the lovely heiress if the thing was within the 
bounds of possibility. It was for this purpose 
that he had taken passage in the Mermaid, and 
the “urgent business” which had induced him 
to cross the ocean was all humbug. He shrewdly 
concluded that an ocean passage would afford 
him a golden opportunity for wooing the fair 
lady, as he would then have the field to himself, 
and be in no fear of rivals. We shall see what 
success attended this fine stroke of policy. 

The other lady passenger, Mr. Caswell’s 
adopted daughter Carrie, was seated upon the 
same side of the deck with Mr. Fitzgerald and 
Laura, but at such a distance from them as to 
place no restraint upon the soft remarks of the 
would-be lover, while her pretty fingers were 
busily engaged upon a piece of embroidery. 
Not far from Carrie sat Mr. Wensley, the mate 
of the ship, whose watch below it was, apparently 
intent upon the pages of a book which he held 
in his hand, but in reality watching with admir- 
ing eyes every look and motion of the fair 
needlewoman, who satin a deep reverie, induced 
by the perfect stillness of everything around her, 
entirely unconscious of his observation. 

Upon the other side of the deck, Mr. Caswell 
and Melvin were indulging in the fumes of the 
weed, and engaged in an animated conversation. 
The old gentleman had got upon his favorite 
hobby, which was military glory, and was riding 
it at fall speed, while Mr. Melvin listened with 
the utmost attention, but seldom ventured a re- 
mark of his own beyond the brief responses to 
Mr. Caswell’s propositions, which courtesy 
demanded. 
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Strange to say, Mr. Caswell, although he had 


never been a military man, nor even a militia 
officer, had a miost extravagant admiration for 
military heroes, and in fact for military or naval 
officers whether heroes or not. War, battles, 
victories and brave soldiers were his favorite 
topics of conversation, and he carried his admira- 
tion for everything in the remotest possible 
manner pertaining to the “pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war,” to such an extent that 
the possession of a pair of epaulets was a sufé 
recommendation to his favor, and a never-failing 
passport to his affections, no matter who or what 
the fortunate possessor might be. After enter- 
taining Mr. Melvin with a long and eloquent 
eulogy upon the elder Napoleon, he rede ex- 
claimed : 

“ You, sir, have the bearing of a military man. 
If it is not an impertinent question, may I ask if 
you belong to the army ?” 

“I do not, sir,” replied Melvin. 

“Then you belong to the navy, do you not? 
You certainly have the appearance of one accus- 
tomed to command.” 

Before Melvin had time to reply to this ques- 
tion, a piercing scream from Laura Caswell 
caused both gentlemen to spring to their feet, 
and rush to the side of the vessel. A moment 
before, Mr. Fitzgerald had called Laura’s atten- 
tion to several porpoises which were sporting in 
the water beneath the mizzen chains. She had 
risen from her seat and advanced to the rail to 
look at them, when, suddenly, a flaw of wind in- 
flated the sails of the ship alow and aloft, and 
caused her to make a violent lurch to leeward. 
Laura was entirely unprepared for this sudden 
motion, and losing her balance, tottered heavily 
against the rail; but before she could grasp the 
mizzen rigging for support, she had fallen over 
the low quarter rail, directly into the sea. 

The accident was the event of a single instant 
only, but her cry of distress as she fell, had 
reached the ears of all on deck, and ere she had 
sunk beneath the surface, Mr. Caswell, Captain 
Liston, the mate and Mr. Melvin had reached 
the rail. The captain, as usua!, when suddenly 
excited, had entirely lost his presence of mind, 
and the mate, who was about to leap into the 
sea to rescue the lady, immediately perceived 
that he must remain aboard to give directions for 
checking the ship’s headway, and lowering the 
boat. 

“ Down with your helm!” he cried, turning 
to the man at the wheel. 

Before the helm was fairly hard a-lea, Melvin 


mizzen chains, crying : 
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“ Back your mainyard and lower the quarter 
boat, sir, as quickly as possible.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the mate, as Mel- 
vin plunged into the sea, and immediately 


The ship’s main yard was promptly laid aback, 
and the quarter boat, manned with four oarsmen 
and a steersman, was in the water before Melvin 
arose to the surface with the insensible form of 
the lady clasped in his arms. He was nearly 
exhausted, but a few vigorous strokes of the oars 
brought the quarter boat within his reach. The 
lady was immediately lifted into the stern sheets 
by the oarsmen, while Melvin raised himself into 
the bows just as the dorsal fin of a large shark 
appeared above the surface of the water within a 
few yards of the boat. 

A joyful shout arose from the boat’s crew, as 
they perceived the shark and realized the fearful 
peril from which the lady and her preserver had 
so narrowly escaped. Laura opened her eyes at 
the sound, to the great joy of her rescuers, and 
in afew moments more had so far recovered 
from the effects of her fright and long immer- 
sion combined, as to be able to express in a faint 
voice her gratitude to Melvin for saving her from 
& watery grave. 

At the word of command, the boat oars again 
fell into the water, and the ashen blades bent 
like steel with the hearty strokes of the boat’s 
crew, as they pulled back to the ship. As the 
boat glided beneath the Mermaid’s quarter, three 
hearty cheers were given by those on board the 
ship, and in a moment more the boat was run up 
to the davits with its living freight. Laura was 
received in her uncle’s arms, who, after conduct- 
ing her below, where he placed her in charge of 
her female companion, returned to the deck to 
express his heartfelt and eternal gratitude to 
Mr. Melvin for the inestimable service he had 
rendered. 

The young man assured him that he had only 
performed a simple act of duty, not in the least 
deserving of such extravagant praise; but Mr. 
Caswell could not but regard his condact as most 
heroic. 

“You are a truce hero, sir,” he exclaimed. 
“Your gallant conduct in saving the life of my 
niece is beyond all praise; and I hope that I 
may be allowed to prove my gratitude by some- 
thing more substantial than words. I will not 
insult you by an offer of pecuniary reward; but 
is there not some service which I can render you, 
and thus in part cancel my great obligation to 
you?” 

“I fally appreciate your kindness, sir,” replied 
Melvin ; “ but I am not at present in need of 
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assistance of any kind. If at any future time I 
should be placed in circumstances to require 
your aid, I shall make bold to call upon you.” 

“ Yes, sir. Do so by all means. Any favor 
which you may henceforth ask of me, shall be 
granted if I have the power to grant it.” 

The young man warmly thanked Mr. Caswell 
for his generous offer, and after a brief conversa- 
tion, retired below to replace his wet apparel with 
more comfortable garments. As he entered his 
state-room he murmured : 

“ Perhaps I shall one day demand the fulfil- 
ment of the old gentleman’s promise to grant 
me whatever favor I may ask, in a manner which 
he little dreams of.” 

And then, entirely forgetting his wet and un- 
comfortable clothing he seated himself in his 
state-room, and began to pursue a most singular 
train of thought and reasoning, which we, as a 
story teller, are supposed to know all about. 

“The old gentleman’s niece is a lovely girl! 
I wonder if she is still fancy free!” he thought. 
“ But, after all, why should I care if she is? It 
can’t be that—no, it is impossible, that I, who 
have escaped so many matrimonial snares, can 
have fallen in love with a girl upon less than a 
week’s acquaintance. Nonsense! And yet, I 
never in my life experienced exactly the same 
feelings in regard to a woman that I do toward 
her. Ican’t account for it. Ah, I have it; it 
must be that I feel thus toward her because 
I have just saved her life. It must be 
so. Of course I could not feel indifferent to- 
ward her under such circumstances, certainly 
not. Perhaps her gratitude will cause her to feel 
a similar sentiment toward me. We shall hence- 
forth be the best of friends, of course, and may- 
be our friendship will grow into something else ; 
but I don’t, I can’t believe that I am in love with 
her yet. However, we shall see what we shall 
see.” And with this profound reflection, he pro- 
ceeded to divest himself of his dripping 
garments. 

For many days after the events which we have 
just described, the Mermaid experienced alter- 
nate calms and baffling winds ; and at the expira- 
tion of the third week of her passage, was still 
far from her destined port. But this delay was 
far from being tedious to at least two of her 
passengers — Laura Caswell and Mr. Melvin, 
who had, indeed, as the young man had pre- 
dicted, become the best of friends. The natural 
desire to treat with the utmost kindness and 
courtesy one who had saved her life, had first 
caused Laura to seek the society of Mr. Melvin; 
and finding him to be a gentleman of education 
and refinement, with a mind well stored with a 
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knowledge of men and things, and having many 
tastes and feelings congenial to her own, their 
intercourse had continued, growing daily more 
and more familiar, until they had insensibly 
become strongly attached to each other. 

This state of affairs was not unobserved by 
Laura’s guardian, or by Mr. Fitzgerald, who 
soon perceived to his sorrow that the place in the 
affections of the heiress, which he had hoped to 
occupy, had been taken forcible possession of by 
another. Mr. Caswell, although fully conscious 
of the mutual love already existing between his 
ward and Mr. Melvin, wisely kept his own coun- 
sel, and forbore to interfere, thinking, doubtless, 
that even if Melvin were not a suitable person to 
aspire to the hand of his niece—which he had no 
cause to suspect—any interference on his part 
would do more harm than good. Moreover, he 
really esteemed the young man, and had not 
prudence restrained him from such a course in 
regard to a comparative stranger, he would have 
expressed his gratification at the prospect of a 
possible union between his niece and Melvin. 

He endeavored, by an indirect manner, to learn 
from the young man something of his antece- 
dents, and his present position in life; but Mel- 
vin could not be induced to speak of himself, and 
Mr. Caswell had too much politeness to press 
him upon the subject. His silence upon this 
point, and his somewhat reserved manner, was 
very perplexing to Captain Liston and his pas- 
sengers, who wished to know something of the 
history of those about them; and at length, by 
common consent, Melvin, when not present, was 
freely spoken of as the ‘‘ mysterious passenger.” 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Fitzgerald 
evinced a tact and shrewdness which did credit 
to his inventive powers. Feeling convinced that 
all his efforts to win the affections of Laura 
Caswell would now be wasted, he immediately 
devoted himself to the task of wooing her com- 
panion, the fair Carrie, who, at the death of 
Mr. Caswell, would be, also, to some extent, an 
heiress ; but soon discovered that he was again 
doomed to disappointment, for the undisguised 
admiration and delicate attentions of Mr. Wens- 
ley, nominally chief mate, but in reality captain 
of the ship, had made an impression upon the 
young lady’s heart, which all the arts and lady- 
killing graces of the fop could not efface. 

In the meantime the ship slowly’ progressed 
toward her destined port, sometimes becalmed, 
sometimes compelled to lay to under storm stay- 
sails, and sometimes driven far out of her course 
by adverse winds. On the twenty-fifth day of 
the passage, she was swiftly careering over the 
huge waves of the Atlantic, in the vicinity of the 


Western Islands, close hauled to the wind, with 
all her canvass on, except the fore and mizzen 
royals. Although the breeze was rather stiff for 
such a spread of dimity, and the gloomy aspect 
of the weather’s horizon portended a gale, the 
unusual length of the passage had rendered 
Captain Liston excessively impatient, and he 
had resolved to carry all sail as long as possible. 

As the day advanced, the wind continued to 
freshen, until at length the ship was literally fly- 
ing over the waves at the rate of fifteen knots an 
hour, with her lee side immersed to the seuppers, 
and her stout masts bending like forest trees ina 
gale. But she was heading her course, and Cap- 
tain Liston absolutely refused to start tack, sheet 
or halyard until it should become necessary to 
safety. 

At the close of the afternoon watch, Mr. 
Wensley approached the captain, and for the 
third time advised him to wow up at least the 
main-royal, and relieve the main-to’gallant mast, 
which had never been a perfect spar, and was 
already badly sprung. 

“Mr. Wensley,” exclaimed the captain, with 
considerable anger, “do you or I command this 
ship? If you are captain, I will retire below; 
if not, you may attend to your own duties, and 
keep your advice until I ask for it.” 

Of course this silenced the mate, for the word 
of a superior officer was law, and he immediately 
left the quarter deck. Hastening forward, he 
ordered several men of the watch to see the main 
royal gear clear of running out, and stand by the 
halyards. He also stationed a man at the fore 
to’gallant halyards, and then returning to the 
quarter-deck, placed himself beside the halyards 
of the mizzen topgallant sail, and calmly awaited 
the event. 

For the following three hours the wind neither 
increased nor diminished, but the black clouds 
to windward had been gradually rising and col- 
lecting, and ere the commencement of the second 
dogwatch, the whole sky was overcast with a 
sable curtain. Mr. Wensley, who had hastily 
swallowed his supper, was still upon the poop 
deck, grasping the mizzen topgallant halyards, 
and casting many an anxious glance toward the 
threatening clouds overhead, the wildly heaving 
sea around him, and the broad sheets of canvass 
which bellied out to their utmost tension, from 
the yards. The binnacle lamps had been lighted, 
and Captain Liston, together with Mr. Caswell 
and Melvin, were standing in silence around the 
wheel. Suddenly the headsails began to flap 
with a loud noise, and in an instant more all the 
after sails were shaking. 

“ Keep her fall; there! What are you doing?” 
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cried Captain Liston, turning sharply to the man 
at the wheel. 

“The wind has headed her, sir,” replied the 
helmsman, as he threw the wheel to windward. 

“ All aback for’ard!” cried the lookout man 
from the topgallant forecastle at this moment ; 
but the words had scarcely been uttered when 
there came a sudden and total lull of the wind, 
and the sails hung straight down from the 
yards, unstirred by the faintest breath of air. 

“ Shall I shorten sail, sir?” hastily exclaimed 
" the mate. “Iknow what this means; we shall 
have it directly with a vengeance.” 

“T think we’ll take the main royal off, and clue 
down the fore and mizzen to’gallant sails,” re- 
plied the captain, who now began to feel some- 
what alarmed. 

’ “Clue the main royal up! Let go to’gallant 
halyards fore and aft! Bear a hand, boys!” 


cried the mate. 


But the commands came a moment too late. 
Ere a rope had been let go, the howling squall 
had caught the ship flat aback ; and with a crash, 
and a snapping of stays, the main-topgallant 
mast broke off short at the topmast head, and 


came thundering down on deck. The mizzen- 
topgallant mast, deprived of its head stays, and 


strained by the shock, immediately followed, and 
as it crashed down upon the poop deck, an iron- 
bound brace block struck the mate’s head with 
terrible force, and laid him, bruised, bleeding and 


insensible, upon the deck. 
A scone of wild confusion ensued. ‘The ship 


was almost upon her beams’ ends, and, unless 
speedily relieved of the pressure of her sails, 
‘would soon be inevitably lost. Some of the men 
had let go the topgallant halyards and sheets and 
the topsail halyards; but the yards were pressed 


80 closely to the masts that they could not be 
clewed down. The captain had seized the speak- 


ing trumpet and placed it to his lips, but, com- 
pletely unmanned by the sudden catastrophe, 
was unable to give a single intelligible order. 
For a moment every one stood as if paralyzed, 
and the ship seemed doomed to certain destruc- 
tion, when suddenly Mr. Melvin sprang to the 
captain’s side, and seizing the trumpet from his 
hand, shouted, in a voice of thunder : 

“Come aft and shiver the main topsail, every- 
body! Come, be alive, men! Did you never 
a storm at sea before ?” 

The cheerful tones of his voice enlivened the 
men as if by magic, and with one accord they 


ran to the main braces. Melvin stepped forward 


to the break of the poop deck, and continued to 
issue his commands, which were promptly 
‘obeyed ; for the men at omce perceived that he 


who had voluntarily assumed the command of 
the ship was a true sailor. Captain Liston and 
Mr. Caswell gazed upon Melvin in amazement, 
but the former made no attempt to resume the 
command which had been so unceremoniously 
taken from him, for he was fully conscious of his 
own inability to avert the dangers which threat- 
ened the ship. 

As soon as he had boxed the ship round, Mel- 
vin squared the yards, and stood off directly be- 
fore the wind, until the canvass had been reduced 
to whole topsails, fore-topmast staysail and 
spanker, when bringing her to the wind again he 
ordered the three topsails to be close reefed. 

By nine o’clock in the evening this operation 
had been performed, the wreck of the two top- 
gallant masts had been cleared away, and every- 
thing made snug alow and aloft, for the night. 
After thanking the crew for their promptness in 


obeying his orders, Melvin walked quietly aft, 


and with a bow, returned the speaking trumpet 
to Captain Liston, apologizing at the same time, 
for so rudely usurping the command of the ship. 

“Pray do not apologize for what was a noble 
and praiseworthy act,” replied the captain. “I 


freely acknowledge that I was not equal to the 


emergency, and without your interference, the 
ship would have been lost. My gratitude to you 
is greater than words can tell.” 

“ Let that pass, if you please, sir,”’ returned 
Melvin. ‘“ I think you need apprehend no further 
danger to-night ; but I would advise you to keep 


a Vigilant lookout, and if you need my assistance, 
do not hesitate to call me.” 

And Melvin retired below, where he was 
forced to listen to the thanks of Mr. Caswell and 
the ladies for what he had done ; after which he 
proceeded to the state-room of the mate, who had 


been placed in his berth and restored to conscious- 
ness. He found the officer greatly weakened 


from loss of blood, but not seriously injured, and 
after informing him of the condition of things 
on deck, and assuring him that the ship was now 
in comparative safety, he retired to his own state- 
room, and was soon wrapped in slumber. 

He slept quietly until an hour past midnight, 
when he was suddenly awakened by an unusual 
bustle on deck. He sprang from his berth, and 
hastily dressing himself, ascended the companion 
ladder, where he was met by the captain, who 
was about to arouse him and demand his assist- 
ance in an unexpected emergency. Half an hour 
before breakers had been discovered ahead and 


on the lee bow. ‘The captain had immediately 


attempted to tack the ship, but the ship would 
not go in stays under so short sail. The wind 
had increased to a living gale, there was no room 
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to wear, and the ship was driving directly. upon 
the breakers ! 

When Melvin reached the deck, the breakers 
were plainly visible at no great distance from the 
ship, and their appalling thunder smote with 
fearful distinctness upon the ear. An unbroken 
line of surf appeared ahead, while both to wind- 
ward and leeward a reef or chain of rocks over 
which the foaming breakers were leaping and 
roaring, hemmed in the ship. It was evident, at 
a glance, that her situation was one of extreme 
peril, and Melvin almost instantly perceived that 
there remained but a single chance of saving her 
from destruction. By going about instantly she 
would be able to weather the outer point of the 
windward reef, but if she should again miss 
stays, she would soon be dashed in pieces among 
the breakers ahead. 

“ Aloft, some of you for’ard, loose the fore- 


sail,” he cried, aud in a moment a dozen brave 


fellows were ascending the rigging to obey this 
command. ‘“ Man the fore sheet! Stand by to 
slack away handsomely on the lee clew garnet 
and buntlines, three or four of you! Hold fast 


your bant gasket till we are ready!” continued 
Melvin, 


“ Already for'rard, sir,” reported the second 


mate..- 
“Very well. Let fall the bunt! Haul home 
the sheet! So—belay! Board the fore tack! 
Take it to the capstan!”” And as the capstan 


swung rapidly round, the weather clew of the 


huge sail came slowly down to its place. “ Be. 


lay every inch of that! Set the mainsail!” ex 
claimed Melvin ; and in a most incredibly short 
time the insail was | d and safely set. 
“ Stations for stays! Down with your helm! 
Hard a lee !”’ shouted Melvin. 


“ Hard a lee!” echoed the men as they ran to 
their posts, 


The ship’s head came slowly to the wind, and 
presently the head sails were aback. 

“Tacks and sheets! Mainsail haul !” 

The men gathered in the braces hand over 
hand as the after yards swung round, and a hope 
of safety once more animated their bosoms as 
they perceived that the ship was successfully 
going about. 

“ Belay all! Head yards! 
Let go and haul!” 

In afew moments more the head sails had 
filled on the opposite tack, and the ship began to 
gather headway. Slowly she was brought up to 


the wind with the helm, until the weather leach of 


the topsails trembled, and then many an anxious 
eye was turned toward the outer point of the 
xeef, which now bore almost directly ahead, and 


Fore bow line! 


it seemed scarcely possible that the ship would 
pass to windward of it, unless she could lay still 
mearer the .wind than at present. Melvin ob- 
served this, and immediately exclaimed : 

“We must have the fore-to’gallant sail on, or 
goashore! Aloft a couple of smart hands, and 
cast off the gaskets !”” 

This order was immediately obeyed, and when 
the fore-topgallant sail was sheeted home, the ship 
came up until the reef was bearing close ander 
her lee bow. 

“She springs her luff!” said Melvin to the 
captain. We shall yet goclear!” And walk- 
ing aft, he took the wheel from the helmsman’s 
hands, and firmly grasping the spokes, fixed his 
eyes upon the extreme point of the reef. 

A profound silence reigned over the ship, as 
she swept down with the speed of a race horse 


toward the breakers. The passengers had been 


awakened by the bustle on deck, and were, al- 
ready, fully conscious of their peril. The gen- 
tlemen had come on deck, and now stood, hold- 
ing by the rigging, and gazing anxiously toward 
the point of greatest peril ; while the ladies had 
assembled in the after cabin, and were listening 


With beating hearts, to the roar of the breakers 


and the dashing of the waves about the ship. 

In a few moments the ship was close upon 
the reef, and the spray from the foaming breakers 
flew high above her main-yard, descending in 
showers upon the deck, while their angry roar 


was almost deafening, And now, every eye turn 
ed instinctively from the fearful scene to Melvin, 


who was still holding the spokes of the wheel in 
a vice-like grasp, and casting rapid glances to- 
ward the point of the reef and upward to the sails, 
which he had thus far kept well filled. Bat when 
the ship seemed actually in the very jaws of the 


hungry breakers, and terror had frozen the blood 


in the veins of the timid, a loud flapping was heard, 
and a single glance toward Melvin explained the 
cause. For the first time, he displayed consid- 
erable excitement, as he whirled the wheel down 
and luffed the ship up sharply, when exaetly 
abreast the extreme edge of the outermost rock. 
A breathless moment followed, and then, with a 
shout of joy, Melvin reversed the helm with 
lightning-like rapidity, filling the sails just as 
they were upon the point of catching aback ; and, 
ere the passengers and crew could realize that 
their danger was past, the Mermaid was rapidly 
leaving the reef astern, with clear water ahead as 
far as the eye could reach, and only an indistinct 
line of far distant surf to the leeward. 

“ Now—ready about!” shouted Melvin, as 
the men ran to their stations. The ship flew. up 
in the wind, and speedily went about. She was 


heading directly away from the dangerous 
shore where she had so narrowly escaped de- 


struction ; and the veriest landsman could, at 


once, have perceived that all danger from the 
breakers was passed. 


Melvin immediately commanded the foretop 
gallant-sail to be clewed up and the mainsail tak- 
en in; but, as the gale had somewhat abated, he 


turned to go below, three times three hearty 


cheers, given at the suggestion of Captain Liston, 


burst from the crew. 

Melvin acknowledged the compliment with a 
bow, and then with Mr. Caswell hastened below, 
to assure the ladies that they need apprehend no 
farther danger. 


The remainder of the Mermaid’s passage was 
soon made. Wind and weather favored her to 


an unusual degree, between that shore of one of 
the Western Islands and Liverpool. Before she 
arrived at her destined port, Laura Caswell and 
Mr. Melvin had not only “ plighted their troth,” 
but had received the unqualified consent of the 
young lady’s guardian, to their marriage. 

“ Although I know comparatively little of you, 
sir,” said Mr. Caswell, upon the occasion of Mr. 
Melvin’s requesting the hand of his ward, “I 
have sufficient confidence in your honor to cause 
me to place the happiness of my beloved niece 
in your keeping, without hesitation. I respect 
and esteem you highly, and if you were only a 
military or naval officer, I should be perfectly 
happy; but you are a true hero, and that is the 
next best thing. I presume you are, as Captain 
Liston supposes, a captain or a mate in the mer- 
chant service, for your skill in saving the ship 
from destruction upon thaf lee shore, proves you 
to be a sailor.” 

“I will give you all the information you wish, 
in regard to myself, in due time, sir,” replied Mr. 
Melvin, as he left Mr. Caswell to convey the glad 
tidings of her guardian's consent to Laura. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, believing that delays are dan- 
gerous, had also “popped” the momentous 
question to Laura’s companion; but the fair 
Carrie gave him a most decided and somewhat 
indignant refusal; and the crest-fallen dandy 
hastily left her presence to seek the retirement of 
his state-room and muse upon the failure of his 
schemes. 

On the following day, the ship arrived at Liv- 
erpool. Shortly before she came to an anchor, 
the passengers went below to make preparations 
for going ashore. Mr. Melvin was the last to 
return to the deck, and when he made his ap- 
pearance, he had exchanged his citizen’s dress for 
the full uniform of an American naval officer. 
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“ A captain in the navy, by Jupiter!” exclaim_ 
ed Captain Liston, as Melvin approached the 
group upon the quarter-deck. 


“Tt is even 0,” replied Melvin, with a smile, 


“T have the honor to be commander of one of 
Unele Sam’s frigates, but, being upon a leave 
of absence for six months, I resolved to drop the 
handle from my name, and have only assumed 
my epaulets and my title to please the guardian of 
my fature bride, who seems to regard military and 


naval officers as something more than mortal.” 
“T knew you must be an officer!” exclaimed 
Mr. Caswell, as he grasped the young man’s 
hand. 
“And now, captain,” said Melvin, turning 
toward Captain Liston, “will you grant me a 
single favor 


“A thousand, with pleasure. To you I owe 
the preservation of my ship and perhaps of my 
own life. In what manner can I prove my grat- 
itude ?” 

“Simply by giving this gentleman, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, a free passage home, in your ship; for, 
if I am not mistaken, he has not the where- 
withal to pay his passage back to his native 
land.” 

‘What do you mean, sir?” exclaimed Fitz- 
gerald, blustering up to Melvin, and turning as 
red as a boiled lobster. 

“ Your matrimonial speculation did not turn 
out as you anticipated, did it?” replied the naval 
officer, coolly. 

At these words the dandy’s confidence forsook 
him, and muttering something about “having 
satisfaction for the insult,” he hastily left the 
deck 


“ On the evening previous to the sailing of the 
Mermaid,” said Melvin, by way of explanation 
to his companions, “I chanced to visit a restau- 
rant in company with a brother officer. The 
stall next to the one in which we seated onr- 
selves, was occupied by several young men of 
the genus fop, among whom was Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Without intending to become an eavesdropper, 
I could not avoid overhearing their conversation, 
as they were somewhf&t intoxicated, and talked in 
a loud voice. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald informed his companions, that 
being hard up for funds, he was about to engage 
in a matrimonial speculation. He had been pay- 
ing attention for some months to a beautiful 
heiress, who was about to sail for Europe, he 
said ; and he thought the Atlantic passage would 
afford an excellent opportunity for ‘doing the 
thing up brown.’ He had invested his last copper 
in payment for a passage in the same ship with 


the heiress, expecting to win and marry her im- 
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mediately upon their arrival in England, and 
thas gain possession of fands with which to pay 
the expenses of a bridal tour through Europe 


and their retura to America, 
“From the further conversation of these gentle- 


men, I learned that Fitzgerald was a gambler, a 
man about town, without any visible means of 
support. As I was about to sail for Europe in 
the next , the r tic idea of taking 
passage in the Mermaid, which Zitzgerald had 


mentioned as the name of the ship in which he 


was to sail, and preventing the fortune-hunter 
from deceiving the beautiful heiress, entered my 
mind, and I immediately acted upon it.” 

There was mach laughter upon the Mermaid’s 
quarter-deck, at the ingenious scheme of Mr. 


Fitzgerald, and its utter failure; and Captain 
Liston promised to give the poor fellow a passage 


home if he would accept it. The passengers 
soon went ashore, and before the Mermaid sailed 
again for home, Miss Laura Caswell and Captain 
Richard Melvin, U.S. N, had been united in 
the bonds of matrimony. 

The happy pair made a rapid tour through 
Europe, accompanied by Mr. Caswell and his 
adopted daughter; and at length returned to 
America, where Captain Melvin resigned his 
commission, and received a lucrative office under 
government, which would enable him to remain 
on shore and enjoy the pleasures of domestic life. 

The Mermaid was still in the port of New 
York, when the party arrived there from Europe, 
and they learned that Mr. Fitzgerald had been 
compelled to accept Captain Liston’s offer, and 
return to America a charity passenger. 

Captain Liston had become convinced by the 
events of his last voyage that he was unable to 
command a ship, and accordingly resigned his 
position on board the Mermaid in favor of his 
former chief mate, Mr. Wensley; who, imme- 
diately upon receiving the title of captain, ven- 
tured to inform Miss Carrie Caswell, who had 
long ago stolen his heart, that he loved her, and 
wished to make her his wife. 

The young lady did not say nay, and in due 
time became the loving spouse of Captain Wens- 
ley, who is now, not only the commander, but 
sole owner of the good ship Mermaid. 


+ > 


Youtn apMonisnep.—“If it should ever 
fall to the lot of a youth,” said Sir Walter Scott 


in his autobiography, “to peruse these pages, 
let such a reader remember it is with the deepest 


regret that I recollect, in my manhood, the op- 
portunities of learning which I neglected in my 
youth.” Jf such a man as Scott thought he had 
neglected his opportunities, what must the feel- 
ings of a really ignorant man be? . 
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WHENCE COMES THE COALP 
It has been abundantly shown, and is now 
everywhere acknowledged, that the coal beds 
consist of the charred or carbonized remains of 


an ancient and most luxurious vegetation, ‘The 


‘ 
primeval forests were probably swept into basins 
and covered with mud, which became solidified 
into rock, and in that condition the wood has 
gradually altered to coal. The source of the 
carbon was therefore the same as that of coal or 
wood now-a-days. In this mode of growth and 
the source of its elements, the tree is the same 


now that it ever was, and we know that the 
charcoal of wood now comes from the atmos- 


phere. It is derived from the carbonic acid of 
the air. We therefore reach the remarkable con- 
clusion that previous to the deposit of the 
formations, they existed in the form of a pcison- 
ous gas in the air. The quantity of carbonic 
acid must have been very great, and the atmos- 

here in an excessively poisonous condition, 

ow could animals breathe that atmosphere ? 
Clearly enough, they could not, and hence geo- 
logists have failed to find the remains of any air- 
breathing animals in the rocks below the coal 
beds. he animals that appeared below the 
coal inhabited the water and were of the lowest 
organization. But as the coal was deposited 
through the growth of a vastly exuberant vege- 
tation, the atmosphere was purified of the nox- 
ious element—its carbonic acid was withdrawn, 
and thus the ancient atmosphere underwent an 
alteration which fitted it for the appearance of 
higher animal races. At the same time, by the 
formation of immense reefs and islands in the 
ocean, vast quantities of carbonic acid were lock- 
ed up in the coral-formed limestones. Those 
little animals that dwelt in the depths of the sea, 
were thus co-operating with the colossal vegeta- 
tion above, to deprive the air of its poisonous 
and deadly constituents.—Pen and Pencil. 


THE TEARS OF OYSTERS. 

Glancing round this anatomical workshop (the 
oyster), we find, amongst other things, some pre- 
parations showing the nature of pearls. Ex- 
amine them, and we find that there are dark and 
dingy pearls, just as there are handsome and 
ugly men; the dark pearl being found on the 
dark shell of the fish, the white brilliant one 
upon the smooth inside shell. Going further in 
the search, we find that the anak glittering 
lining, upon which the fish moves, is known as 
the nacre, and that it is produced by a portion of 
the animal called the mantle; and, for explana- 
tion’s sake, we may add that gourmands practi- 
cally know the mantle as the beard of the oyster. 
When living in its glossy house, should an 
foreign substance find its way through.the she 
to disturb the smoothness so essential to its ease, 
the fish coats the offending substance with nacre, 
and a pearl is thus formed. The pearl is, in 
fact, a little globe of the smooth, glossy sub- 
stance yielded by the oyster’s beard ; yielded or- 
dinarily to smooth the narrow home to which 
his nature binds him, but yielded in round drops, 
real pearly tears, if he is hurt. Whena —- 
glides am a throng of her admirers, her 
clustering with pearls, she little thinks that her 
ornaments are products of pain and diseased ac- 
tion, endured by the most unpoetical of shell 


fish.— Leisure Hours. 


“THE BLACK KID SLIPPERS. 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


BY AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


midnight—dismally without 
The snow and sleet are falling; 

Fit time for deeds of crime alone, 
Of guilt and sin appalling. 


What strange, wild thoughts such nights awake, 
As all alone I'm thinking: 

My soul absorbed in deepest thought, 
Its wells of treasure drinking. 


Such strange, wild thoughts, and yet most true, 
My mind and soul engaging ; 

Serene and calm, although without 
The wind and storm are raging. 


'Tis midnight—I cannot but think 
Tis midnight on the ocean; 

Perhaps some shipwrecked bark has sunk 
"Neath angry waves’ commotion. 


Perhaps her brave and gallant crew 
Have with their vessel perished ; 

Fond hearts shall wait in vain for those 
They have so dearly cherished. 


Tis midnight—many a homeless one 
Is wandering sad and weary, 

No roof to shelter from the storm, 
Rejected, sad and dreary. 


’Tis midnight—many a soldier, now 
On duty as a picket, 

Has naught to shield him from the storm, 
Save but some friendly thicket. 


Tis midnight—and I bless my God, 
His blessing he has given: 

A home, a fireside, friends and health, 
And a bright hope of heaven. 


THE BLACK KID SLIPPERS, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Gsorce was off to the White 
Mountains. A three weeks’ vacation, which he 
ventured to take from his business—he was a 
Boston merchant—would afford him ample op- 
portunity to “do” the wonders at the mountains, 
and he wanted to shake off the dust and smoke 
of the city for a season, and live over again the 
happy scenes of his childhood. He had been 
reared among the green New Hampshire hills, 
and the pleasantest hours of his life were those 
spent in thinking of the dear eld times, when 


light-hearted and gay, with all a boy’s freedom 
and unrestraint, he had rambled over the hills, 
and chased gaudy- winged butterflies over crimson 
clover fields. Well, we all have our tender 
memories hidden away in secret nooks and cor- 
ners of our hearts—and there are none among us 
so harsh and cold, but some fountain of sweet- 
ness lies hidden within. 

George found the train all ready to start, the 
bell was ringing, the conductor’s “ All aboard!” 
was spoken just as his feet touched the platform, 
all in good time; he hung his black travelling 
bag on a convenient peg above his head, took a 
comfortable seat, drew out the last Herald, and 
in five minutes had forgotten all about time and 
circumstances in the interesting editorial on for- 
eign intervention. The two column article being 
finished, he leaned back in his seat, and took the 
liberty of indulging in a nap, from which he was 
aroused by the sharp voice of the stage-driver at 
the end of the railway line, crying out, “ Passen- 
gers for the Glen House, come forward, and 
show your baggage !” 

George sprung up, settled his collar, pulled 
down his Panama, seized his valise, and hastened 
to secure a seat in the stage. The scenery was 
delightfully romantic, and it was deep night be- 
fore they reached the hotel. Our hero, weary 
with the jolting he had received, retired directly 
to bed, slept soundly, and awoke next morning 
with restored energy and a sharp appetite for 
breakfast. 

Of course it was necessary to make his toilet 
before going down, for he was a handsome fel- 
low, and no good-looking man is averse to ap- 
pearing his best, especially when there are ladies 
in the company. George opened the travelling 
bag for his dressing-case, and the first thing that 
appeared was a delicate little affair of crimson 
cashmere and gold braid—suspiciously feminine 
in the odor of hyacinth which it emitted. George 
held it up gingerly between his thumb and finger. 

“Jupiter!” he exclaimed, surveying it criti- 
cally, ‘that’s a Zouave, or a Marine, or a Euge- 
nie, I suppose. Hanged if I know the different 
names of the gimcracks by which the ladies— 
bless their hearts !—beguile us of our freedom. 
But this is clearly no piece of masculine adorn- 
ment. Wonder how on earth it came into my 
valise ?” 

He made another dive into the receptacle be- 
fore him, and this time out came a brush, a 
needle-book, a nightcap, an ivory crochet needle, 
and a pair of black kid slippers. Those slippers 
were George’s destiny—his heart was won at 
once. The moment he set eyes on them, he was 
literally “done for.” _ Poor fellow! for years he 
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THE BLACK KID SLIEPERS. 


had successfully resisted the attacks made on his 
bachelor affections by the bright-eyed maidens of 
his acquaintance, but now he was smitten, and 
by a pair of slippers! 

They were so small, so dainty, so Cinderella- 
like!—he kissed them before he knew what he 
was about, and then blushed scarlet to think that 
their owner might possibly be an Irish chamber- 
maid, or the respectable mother of a half dozen 
olive-branches! But he rejected the thought al- 
most a8 soon as it was admitted. It was sacri- 
lege to indulge such an idea; and there in the 
solitude of his chamber he took a little private 
vow all by himself, to the effect that he would 
discover the proprietor of the slippers, and if she 
was as faultless as themselves, he would propose 
at once. 

No doubt you will call our hero precipitate. 
We think he was, for we know that we should 
never dream of falling in love with any gentle- 
man’s boots; but then women are not men, 
which accounts for the difference. It was ex- 
ceedingly romantic, George thought, to exchange 
luggage with a young lady so beautiful and 
charming as the owner of these delectable slip- 
pers must be. But the romance took a decidedly 
blue shade, when he realized that he was minus 


handkerchiefs, cravats, dressing-gown, clean dick- 
ies, and everything else necessary to the making 
up of a fashionable gentleman. 

However, he did the best he could with what 
he had, and descended to breakfast with a lace- 


embroidered handkerchief in his pocket. He 
expected to recognize at a glance the fair @in- 
derella of his thoughts, but nothing of the kind 
occurred. There were dozens of pretty ladies 
present in pink, blue, crimson and white morning 
dresses ; but if they had tiny feet, our hero was 
none the wiser for it—as no other inquiring indi- 
vidual is likely to be in these days of expansive 
crinoline and trailing skirts. George peeped sus- 
piciously under the table as he took his seat, 
hoping to discover the feet, causing thereby the 
waiter to inquire if the gentleman had lost any- 
thing, and drawing the entire battery of bright 
eyes upon him till he blushed like a freshly-boiled 
lobster. 

All day George was on the look-out for feet! 
He made himself a perfect nuisance to everybody 
by the persistency with which he watched for the 
appearance of lower extremities. But through- 
out the entire day, the only view which he was 
favored with was one gigantic pedal belonging 
to Irish Biddy, exhibited when she took the lib- 
erty of kicking a favorite pointer, that had put 
his nose too near the soup-tureen ! 


The following day a large party ascended 
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Mount Washington, and among them was George 
Livingstone. Of course, all the ladies were 
charming, and George, who had by this time 
made himself agreeable to most of them, was 
more on the qui vive for small feet than ever. In 
fact, he had very nearly arrived at the conclusion 
that the slippers belonged to Angeline Hereford 
—a beautiful Boston belle, with whom George 
had been slightly acquainted for some time. 

Miss Angeline was a tall, stately brunette, 
with magnificent hair and eyes, and the bearing 
of a Cleopatra. George would have felt a’little 
better satisfied with the idea of her being the 
proprietress of the slippers, had it not been for 
the haughty, almost supercilious, manner in 
which she addressed the pale-faced young girl 
that attended her as companion. Her scornful 
air led our hero to look more particularly at the 
object of Angeline’s evident contempt, and the 
scrutiny at once interested him in the pretty pe- 
tite dependant. “A poor cousin, probably,” he 
said to himself, sighing unconsciously, as he 
marked the expression of sadness around the 
sweet mouth, and in the large brown eyes. He 
would learn more of her. 

Fortune favored him. The young girl, some- 
what imprudently, strayed away from the rest of 
the party, and as it was near the time for return- 
ing, George volunteered to go in search of her. 
Angeline demurred—Mr. Livingstone need not 
put himself to that trouble; one of the guides 
could go.as well. But Mr. Livingstone was fond 
of trouble, according to his own account, and 
persisted in his original intention. 

The search was by no means a lengthy one; 
he discovered its object very soon, hidden behind 
the shadow of a huge rock, with blood-stains on 
her garments, and her face contracted with suffer- 
ing. He sprang to her side, exclaiming : 

“What is the matter? 
self ?”” 

She glanced timidly into his face. 

“It is not mach, I think, sir. I fell and bruis- 
ed my arm; the shock and the pain nearly over- 
came me. It will be better in a moment. I will 
bind my handkerchief around it.” 

“Permit me?” said George, bending on one 
knee, and taking the handkerchief which she held 
out to him, he saw his own initials in a corner! 
Here was a discovery! He fastened it tenderly 
around the fair arm, now swollen and livid with 
the cruel cut it had received, and then without a 
word drew forth the fragile mouchoir of the un- 
known Cinderella, and bound that above the 
other. _The young lady started—their eyes met. 

“ My handkerchief !—how came you by it?” 


she asked, in surprise. 
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~ “And how came you by my handkerchief?” 
asked George. 

“TI exchanged travelling bags with some gen- 
tleman.” 

“ And I did the same with some lady.” 

“Then, probably, I have your property in my 
possession 

“ And I have yours! A clear case of mutual 
petty larceny! Shall we settle it between us, or 
resort to arbitration?” he asked, a little mis- 
chievously. 

“ We will settle it, I think.” 

“ Well, then, to commence as we should. Al- 
low me to introduce myself. Iam George Liv- 
ingstone, of Boston.” 

“I know you very well by repute, sir. I am 
the music-teacher of Marion, your sister.” 

“ Marion’s teacher? Well, this is romantic, 
surely! Marion has given me to understand 
that her teacher is perfection, but I had hardly 
thought the little witch possessed of such judg- 
ment. So, then, you are Florence Falmouth ?” 

“ The same, sir.” 

“ Well, Miss Falmouth, I am happy to meet 
you at last. But it seems a little curious that we 
should have been obliged to come away up here 
to the White Mountains to get acquainted, when 
only a few streets: lie between our respective 
homes.” 

“There is a wider chasm than mere nominal 
distance between a wealthy merchant and a poor 
governess,” she replied, a little bitterly. 

“ Not another word on that contemptible point, 
or your property shall be contraband ; and I will 
never give up the slippers until—” He colored, 
and did not finish the sentence. 

From that time Mr. Livingstone was particu- 
larly attentive to the Hereford party. Not a 
morning passed that he did not walk, ride or sit 
with them; and, in consequence, Miss Angeline 
was in raptures—for George was a most desirable 
parti, and the haughty belle had no objection to 
having a splendid establishment of her own, with 
the necessary incumbrance of so handsome and 
distingue a husband as Mr. Livingstone. 

Once, in a fit of extraordinary graciousness, 
she confided her plans to her cousin, and Florence 
listened attentively, trying to think herself de- 
lighted with Angeline’s prospective happiness. 
The expectant bride had decided upon a white 
satin, with Mechlin lace over-dress, for the bridal 
robe; six bridesmaids in pink muslin, and as 
many groomsmen in white vests and gloves—the 
ceremony to take place at the Old South Church, 
to be followed by a trip to Europe, if George was 
agreeable. Florence—unsuspecting little soul! 
—sighed softly, and wondered what made her 
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eyes so dim, that she could not see to thread her 
needle. 

The time for their departire from the moun- 
tains was at hand. The ensuing day the pleas- 
ant party at the Glen House would be broken 
up—Mr. Livingstone returned to Boston, Miss 
Hereford and her retinue were to visit the Fran- 
conia range, and afterwards return home by the 
way of Lake Winnepiseogee. 

Angeline, in a most becoming toilet, waited 
impatiently in the parlor for the coming of 
George Livingstone. He would surely come to 
ask permission to call on her after their arrival 
home; and she had thought to be very gracious 
and a little tender toward him, that he might 
know she was not indifferent to him. But the 
evening drew on, the young moon went down 
behind the hills, the dampness took Angeline’s 
hair out of curl, and chilled her uncovered shoul- 
ders; she waited until ten o’clock, and then 
slammed down the window and went to bed! A 
wise proceeding—for in the shady garden at the 
back of the house, walked George Livingstone, 
his arm wound around little trembling Florence, 
while his eloquent lips were trying to tell her 
how lonely and desolate his life would be with- 
out the owner of those black kid slippers. 

Florence was poor, and proud, and sensitive, 
and realized fully the barriers that separated her 
from George. But he recognized nothing as an 
obstacle, and before he let her go in, he had 
kissed roses into her cheeks, and brought bril- 
liancy to her eyes. 

Three months afterward a wedding took place 
at the Old South, and the bride wore white satin, 
anda Mechlin lace over-dress. But Angeline 
Hereford was not present—a headache prevented 


her! 

As for George, he keeps in an ebony box the 
little slippers, and blesses the day when he ex- 
changed travelling bags with the lady who is 
now his wife. 


Thank Providence for spring! The earth— 
and man himself, by sympathy with his birth- 
lace—would be far other than we find them, if 
ife toiled wearily onward without this periodical 
infusion of the primal spirit. Will the world 
ever be so decayed a may not renew 
its greenness? Can man be so age-stricken that 
no faintest sunshine of his youth may re-visit 
him once a year? It is impossible. The moss 
on our time-worn mansion brightens into beauty ; 
the good old pastor, who once dwelt here, re- 
newed his prime and ned his boyhood in 
the genial breezes of his ninetieth spring. Alas 
for worn and heavy soul, if, n youth 
or age, it has outlived its privilege of spring- 
time sprightliness !|— Hawthorne. 
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TO-MORBEOW. 
. 


BY FRED. BROWNING. 


To-morrow before us seems ever to stand, 
Holding out towards us a welcoming hand; 
Seemingly cheerful, and happy, and fair, 
Promising freedom from sorrow and care; 
Bringing new strength to the sinning and weary ; 
Lighting with hope a life otherwise dreary. 

Seen in the distance enchanting, 

Nothing to charm her is wanting. 


There is health in her cheek, and her garments are 
gold, 

And she promises blessings to young and to old; 

We look with disdain on the homely To-day, 

And impatiently ask why she longer delay; 

Anxiously wait for the coming To-morrow, 

Hoping a surcease from sinning and sorrow. 

But when she comes, she brings sadness, 

Where we looked only for gladness. 


So the wife of the mariner, day after day, 

As she thinks of the dear one, so long gone away, 
Still hopes that to-morrow will bring him again, 
Nor knows that he’s dead ‘neath the merciless main; 
Tossed on a bed of keen bodily anguish, 

Many long months did the sufferer languish, 

And talked of to-morrow, still hoping, 

While in the dark valley groping. 


To-day we neglect the great work God has given 
To fit us for life and prepare us for heaven; 

The world and its pleasures receive all our care, 
But to-morrow we'll give to the duty of prayer. 
God may not grant us our life till the morning, 
We may be summoned away without warning; 
To-day, then, prepare ye for heaven, 

To-morrow may never be given! 


THE DAYS OF SAMPIERO. 
A TALE OF CORSICA. 


BY WALTER TRUMBULL. 


Wuew Francis I. led his great army to Italy, 
there was one among the gallant band whom the 
world must ever regard as one of the truest and 
bravest of heroes. This man, on whose memory 
no shadow of disgrace has ever darkened his 
brave deeds, was yet destined to the deepest sor- 
rows. While his valor wrote itself upon the 
hearts of his countrymen, he was doomed to bear, 
through his devotion to his native land, the 
heaviest domestic afflictions. Life has sometimes 
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who have earned the sweetest; and we look on 
in wonderment and dismay at the strange dispen- 
sation which decrees some shallow-brained fool 
to stand in high places, and turns life into gall 
for the lips of some grand old hero, who has giv- 
en his martyr heart to the ungrateful world. 

They who disbelieve this, may turn back to 
the page of history on which lie, in alternate 
black and golden lines, the record of Christo 
Sampiero, the brave Corsican—brave as he who 
battled for his country forty years before, and 
died for grief at its ingratitude—the noble Rinuc- 
cio della Rocca. Young, ardent and impulsive, 
having faith in God as in the sun, and confidence 
in his fellow-men that could not be shaken by 
the few instances of treachery which he deemed 
the exceptions, and not the general rule of man- 
kind, Sampiero found himself under the lead of 
Francis. Spain and Germany joined the Gen- 
oese against them ; but Sampiero fought nobly, 
and success seemed to be with the Corsicans, 
when lo! in the height of their victories, France 
surrendered Corsica to Genoa. 

How that true soul pleaded with all whom he 
deemed the friends of freedom, for his hapless 
country! Exiled as he was from her bosom, by 
those who feared his honest purposes and envied 
his reputation for courage, he seized upon every 
opportunity to serve the land he loved. He ad- 
dressed himself to the Italian principalities, call- 
ed upon the family of Medici whom he had 
fought for in his first blossoming of heroic deeds, 
and who had vowed to requite him when he 
wanted their aid, and thence to other courts. 
All—all failed him. Then came one of the 
hardest lessons which human nature ever learns 
—doubts of its own kind—the old story which 
Joseph learned of his brethren, and which man 
learns to-day of his fellow-man and brother. 

In the first flush of his youthful renown, after 
the noble deeds he had achieved for France, and 
especially for Medici, he he’ wedded one who 
had been named the Corsican star—the lovely 
heiress of d’Ornanos. After his sore defeat by 
the Genoese, he carried his beautiful wife and 
her babes to Marseilles, to remain while he should 
go forth to solicit the aid of foreign powers—that 
errand upon which he was so sadly disappointed. 
At Algiers, he learned that the Genoese were 
seeking to destroy him through his wife and 
children—a vague story, which, while it brought 
& momentary thrill to his heart, was put aside 
instantly before the duty which he owed to his 
country. He however delegated to a friend the 
watchfal care over his family, which he was him- 
self powerless to assume, and was on his way to 


the bitterest compensations to bestow upon those 


the dominions of the sultan, as a last resource, 


to ask aid for his oppressed land: but only to 
bear a renewed disappointment. 

With what feelings the brave hero turned his 
face once more towards Marseilles, can hardly 
beimagined. True, it was, as he supposed, the 
abode of his beloved Vanninna and the sweet 
children who called him father; yet he felt an 
inexpressible sadness in the thought that they 
were yet but a family of exiles. Vanninna had 
been the richest heiress in all Corsica. What 
would she be now? The hapless wife of a poor, 
weary, hunted man. It was a sad picture, yet 
not so sad as that which startled him into a lofty 
anger when he reached his destination. 

He loitered not, we may be sure, as he entered 
Marseilles. Wife and children were all that 
were left him, and they must be watched over 
more fondly and tenderly than before, if that 
were indeed possible. Sampiero’s heroic heart 
was full of large and deep affection; and the 
nearer he approached them, the more intense 
was his longing to see the objects of his love, 
however doleful must be the news he must im- 
part. At his first landing he was met by the 
faithful friend whom he had despatched to Mar- 
seilles in his stead when he had embarked for 
Constantinople ; and Sampiero saw by the man’s 
face that something had happened. Worn out 
with the emotions that had torn his heart so 
severely, he could only utter the words : 

“My wife—my children—are they living or 
dead 

“ Living, I trust,” was the answer; “but O, 
friend, they are not here !” 

“Not here!” burst from the lips of the stun- 
ned and agitated listener. It was some time be- 
fore he could be sufficiently composed to hear 
his friertd’s story. 

Some time before, and while Sampiero’s mes- 
senger was on his way from Algiers, two of the 
wily Genoese had gone to Marseilles for the pur- 
pose of obtaining, as hostages, the wife and chil- 
dren of the man who, exiled as he was, they still 
hated and feared above all others. When they 
first unfolded to the desolate woman their desire 
that she should return with them to Genoa, she 
was horrified at the idea of leaving the place 
where her husband had charged her to remain ; 
and she assured her strange visitors that nothing 
would induce her to quit Marseilles until his re- 
tarn. Her refusal was met in the blandest’ man- 
ner possible, and her wifely devotion strongly 
commended. 

* “ But, honored lady, remember that it is sole- 
ly for your husband’s sake that we propose this 
removal to you. Nothing could so effectually 
release you and your family from the unpleasant 
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position you now occupy, alien as you are from 
home and possessions, as to follow our advice. 
Depend on it, you will meet a sincere welcome 
in Genoa; your husband will return and find 
you there, and all these unhappy differences will 
be swept away. For your own sake, for your 
husband's sake, for your children, who must not 
suffer what you have the power to pare them, 
we implore you to accede. He whom you fear 
that this step will injure, will be full of gratitude 
for your wisdom in taking it.” And believing 
the false tongue, Vanninna yielded. 

Such was the false tale that harrowed up the 
soul of the hero. He spoke no word, uttered no 
exclamation, until a person in his presence at 
the time, remarked that he had long known that 
this would be the end. Then all the fire of the 
Corsican arose in his breast. In a moment of 
rage against him who could thus have prevented 
such a result, he rushed upou the false friend 
and killed him upon the spot. 

The rest was soon told. The person to whom 
he had given the churge of his family, had ar- 
rived at Marseilles just after the deceived woman 
had sailed for Corsica. He had pursued her in 
a ship which was manned by Corsicans, and res- 
cued her from the foe. Vanninna, terrified and 
repentant, had accepted the protection of the 
Parliament of Aix, which was offered her; and 
the friend of her husband had returned to Mar- 
seilles to meet and console the disappointed hero. 


Very terrible was the meeting of the husband 
and wife. They returned together to the lonely 
house at Marseilles, but no word passed between 
them, save that now and then the poor lady at- 
tempted to explain how she had been deluded. 
One glance at the stern, grave visage before her, 
would check her instantly, and she could only 
moan and weep. He did not attempt to soothe 
her, for pity had at that awful moment no place 
in the heart of Sampierd. Dark thoughts were 
striving in his breast. O, how he had loved 
that woman ! how every fibre of his being, that 
was not devoted to his country, was woven about 
this one dearly cherished being! And she, whom 
he had so loved, so trusted, could, in his absence, 
desert the place he had chosen for her, and vol- 
untarily strike hands with the very foc he was 
seeking to destroy—should trust her innocent 
children in the power of the enemy, and commit 
treason of the deepest dye to him and to his na- 
tive land! Maddened by the thought that was 
burning its way into his brain already crazed by 
grief, disappointment, and the ingratitude he had 
experienced from others, he forgot all but her 
crime, and she fell by his hand. 
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Does this sound terrible to your ear? Ah, 
well indeed may it! Yet not more cruel than 
was the blow which, years and years later, was 
dealt by his countryman upon the heart of the 
faithful Josephine. Nay, not half so dreadful to 
a woman, to die by her husband’s hand, as to 
live on to behold a rival in his affections. Napo- 
leon was capable of a more refined and bitter 
cruelty than even Sampiero could have dreamed 
of. But we must hasten on to the bitter end. 

As if stung into deeper hatred of the foe, by 
his own miserable act, he went forth from the 
presence of the dead, to deal destruction with an 
unsparing hand. Unaided by any foreign pow- 
er, he gathered the Corsicans once more under 
his command. Wherever he went, whatever he 
planned, men could only look on and tremble at 
the might which, almost unsustained, could defy 
legions to conquer its possessor. Like our own 
Washington, he refused to take any title, save 
that of the Father of his Country, which was 
gratefully bestowed upon him by the poor suffer- 
ing Corsicans to whom he seemed as a saviour. 

One joy remained to the man who had passed 
through such waves of suffering and remorse. It 
was this. His own son, Alfonso, the child of the 
murdered Vanninna, fought nobly by his side. 
The boy, perhaps, knew not the sad story of his 
mother’s death, or but dimly understood it; and 
his father was to him the impersonation of all 
that was great and noble. And still, for years, 
the war went on, and Sampiero’s name struck 
dismay upon the foe who vainly attempted to 
conquer and subdue that mighty spirit. The 
devotion of his followers was proof against want 
and hardship. Cold and hunger were unheeded, 
if they could but see and hear the beloved leader. 
Summer’s heat and winter’s storm had no power 
to draw them one moment from the execution of 
his strong and determined will. He bore, it 
seemed to them, a charmed life; and, while he 
led the van, their ranks were believed impreg- 
nable. 

There was no amulet, however, that could 
protect him against treachery, whatever he 
might bear in fair and open warfare. There 
were ruffians in the enemy’s camp and traitors 
in his own; although among the latter, there 
were no native born Corsicans. And these were 
bought with so many “ pieces of silver,” to be- 
tray the brave spirit that would not suspect even 
a foe of such deeds. They succeeded in luring 
Sampiero, his son, and his nearest and dearest 
friends to a lonely place. Even the terror of his 
presence fell so strongly upon them, that Yhey 
could hardly avail themselves of the perfect ad- 
vantage they had obtained; but one trembling 
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hand fired the first shot. It told what was to 
come. Sampiero ordered his son to fly from the 
scene, and his own strong arm held the men at 
bay. But they were encouraged and led on by 
three of the enraged Ornanos, of the same family 
as Vanninna, who had joined the enemy. It 
was a battle of fearful odds indeed; yet the hero 
defended himself most valiantly, and wounded 
one of his principal assailants. 


It is a night of darkness in the heavens. 
Heavy black clouds have been gathering for 
hours, like a funeral pall over the city. The 
streets are still and deserted, save that at mid- 
night the sound of a horse’s feet is heard. A 
hurried message is given, a single voice pro- 
claims the news it brings, and soon there rises a 
sound such as never woke slumbering Genoa be- 
fore. From every palace, from every lowly 
hovel springs the red light, streaming up to the 
lurid sky; and from thousands of voices, the 
loud huzzas are waking the echoes. And in the 
midst of the illaminated squares men gaze and 
gaze, with widening eyes, upon some object 
which seems almost to stop the beatings of their 
hearts as they look. It is the noble and handsome 
head of him whom they could not subdue, save 
by unworthy stratagem, by the treacherous blow 
of the assassin. Brave Genoa! no wonder that 
you grace your triumph with shout and song and 
lighted flambeau! He is dead whom you feared ; 
your paid ruffians, although trembling when his 
eyes were upon them, have stolen behind him, 
and with sword and musket and battle-axe, have 
managed to take the life of the brave hero. But 
remember! He has left a son, who has sworn 
over his father’s headless body, to avenge him. 
And for two years longer the Corsicans gathered 
under Alfonso, in memory of that father, until 
Genoa, worn out and exhausted, was thankful to 
propose a peaceful ending to the long and disas- 
trous struggle. 


EFFECTS OF IMAGINATION. 

When the waters of Glastonbury were at the 
height of their reputation, in 1751, the following 
story was told by a gentleman of character :—An 
old woman of the workhouse at Yeovil, who had 
long been a cripple and made use of crutches, 
was strongly inclined to drink of the Glastonbury 
water, which she was assured would cure her 
lameness. The master of the workhouse pro- 
cured her several bottles of water, which had 
such an effect, that she soon laid aside one 
crutch, and not long after the other. This was 
extolled as a most miraculous cure, but the man 

rotested to his friends that he had imposed upon 
| oa and fetched water from an ordinary spring. 
I need not inform your readers that the force of 
imagination had spent itself, and she relapsed 
into her former infirmity.— 
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TO ONE BELOVED, 


BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 


I'm sitting all alone to-night 
Within my silent room; 
The tapers bright, the warm firelight, 
Have chased away the gloom, 
Awhile, 
The evening's deepening gloom. 


Beside me stands thy vacant chair, 
Sole treasure of my heart; 
You often blessed me seated there— 


There ever moves mine eyes before 
A vision of the past, 
A steamer fading from the shore 
Upon the ocean vast, 
Afar 
Upon the ocean vast. 


She bore thee from my sight away, 
"Neath skies of cloudless hue; 
The waves were dancing in the bay, 
And kindly breezes blew 
For thee, 
And kindly breezes blew. 


O best beloved, if thou wert here, 
These tears were tears of bliss! 
While absence makes thee still more dear, 
Thy gentle face we miss 
At home, 
Thy gentle face we miss. 
And yet it gives us joy to find, 
In your far distant home, 
From those you sadly left behind 
Your heart will never roam, 
Beloved, 
Your heart will never roam! 


MY CHARLIE. 
A FIRST-LOVE ROMANCE, 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


TueEre are many Charlies in the world—old 
and young, handsome and ugly, rich and poor— 
yet I doubt if among the number you ever saw 


, ™y Charlie. My Charlie was not handsome; 


at least the great horrid world would not so have 
termed him. He had black eyes and hair, fea- 
tures too heavy and strongly marked for beauty, 


MY CHARLIE. 


yet stamped with intellect and genius. He was 
poor — wore patched clothes, and swept the 
schoolhouse and made the fires to pay his tuition. 
His dinner he used to smuggle away in a corner 
and eat by himself behind his ailas, while the 
rest displayed their tempting roast fowl or dried 
venison, snowy slices of bread, spread liberally 
with golden butter, transparent preserves in little 
cups put carefully in the little tin pails, together 
with a silver teaspoon, by indulgent mamas for 
their petted darlings, and rich cake, heavy with 
raisins, and white with thick frostings, to tempt 
the appetites of the little epicures, who thus early 
in life were laying the foundation for dyspepsia 
and a score of other miserable ails in after life. 

Indeed, we all took great pride in di:playing 
these various articles of diet spread on pieces of 
newspaper, or dainty napkins brought for that 
purpose, on our desks. But Charlie—no one 
knew his bill of fare, until one day a rude girl, de- 
termined to satisfy her curiosity, crept to his din- 
ner basket while he was at a game of ball, and 
held up to our horrified gaze a large slice of 
coarse black bread spread with molasses. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the rude girl, swing- 
ing itin the air. “Ha, ha, ha! who'd carry 
such a dinner as this?—not fit forthe pigs to 
eat! Ha, ha!” 

I felt the blood rush hotly to my face—not that 
I cared for the silent, bashful boy who never ad- 
dressed a word to me in his life ; but because I 
felt that the girl who had thus rudely drawn the 
veil from one phase of his honest poverty, had 
stepped far across the pale of good breeding, and 
her words jarred painfully the most hidden chords 
of my heart. 

“Rachel Fox,” I cried, indignantly, ‘“ what 
business have you prowling about Charlie’s din- 
ner basket? Aren’t you ashamed to be meddling 
with things that don’t concern you in the least ?”’ 


“Ho, ho! Was it you that spoke, or a cab- 
bage head bursted ?” tauntingly exclaimed the 
great evil-eyed girl, giving me one of the most 
insulting stares imaginable. ‘ Here, you little 
brown wizzen, with your cat’s eyes, come and 
taste of your Charlie's dinner, wont you ?” 


“T’m not around tasting other people’s din- 


ners, especially behind their backs,” I answered, 
giving my gray eyes a flash. “ Put up that 
basket, or I’ll tell Master Burns when he comes.” 

“Tell him, telltale! Tell him, telltale! 
Who cares for Guss Lawrence? I don’t, I’m 


sure, 80 she can hold her tongue if it'll be as 
cheap. Here goes the pig feed!” And the next 


minute the contents of the dinner basket were 
thrown into the middle of the broad aisle. 
“For shame !”’ ejaculated a few of the girls ; 
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but the majority laughed as if the thing was a 
fine joke. 

wouldn’t carry such dinner,” said one, 
holding up a delicate sandwich between her 
thumb and finger. 

“Nor I,” simpered another, taking a white 
tissue paper from a tumbler of preserved grapes. 
“]’d be ashamed to be so poor !” 

“ People can’t help being poor, can they? If 
your father was poor, Lucy Ryo, how could you 
help it ¢” 

A turning up of the pretty nose and a pouting 
of the cherry lips was the only reply. 

“ Besides,” I said, feeling quite heroic in de- 
fence of the owner of the disgraced dinner bas- 
ket, “ how do you know he is poor? Perhaps 
he likes black bread and molasses. How do you 
know 

“Humph!” ejaculated Rachel Fox, putting 
her foot upon the dishonored crumbs, ‘ nobody 
likes black bread.” 

“Ra_hel seems to know a good deal about 
black bread,” I said, now thoroughly aroused, 
and with a feeling of revenge gnawing at my 
heart. ‘Who knows but she put it there her- 
self? Maybe she didn’t like her dinner, and ex- 


changed it for the remnants of Charlie’s lunch. 


Who knows ?” 

It is impossible to say what answer I should 
have received, had not Charlie Graham at that 
moment made his appearance. His face was 
very white, his lips colorless as ashes ; there was 
a strange look, too, in his eyes, and a nervous 
twitching of thefacial muscles. He did not look 
depressed or ashamed, however much he was 
hurt ; his head, with its curling mass of luxuri- 
ant hair, was proudly erect, his step firm, his 
voice steady and deeply modulated. 

“This is too much, Rachel Fox;” and I 
thought I would not have received that look and 


those words for worlds. “This is too mach, 
Rachel Fox. Never touch an article in my 
desk again !”’ 

The bold, bad girl quailed beneath the black 
look of scorn and indignation she received ; with 
a muttered execration she turned away, and the 


next minute was talking in flerce, angry, yet low 


tones, with a girl of the same feather, and my 
hero sat down to study, calm and composed, yet 
looking very white and stern withal. He did not 
even glance at me that morning; but at recess, 
as I stood in the vestible, he came to me frankly 


and pleasantly, a bright light illuminating his 
countenance, 


“Thank you, little one,” he said, cordially. 
“T heard your defence iri my behalf this noon, 
and considered myself fortunate in possessing so 


skilfal an advocate ; bat between you and me, 
schoolmate, Iam dreadfully poor, I don’t like 
black bread, and yet that remnant of dinner was 
mine.” 

He had never before noticed me by word or 
look, and I was mute with surprise. That morn- 
ing I should have considered the poor tinker—so 
he was called, for he was atinner by trade—very 
presumptive in addressing so entirely sans cere- 
monie the daughter of Judge Lawrence; now I 
must confess I felt as if he were the condescend- 
ing party, so highly had he risen in my estima- 
tion by his quiet, manly dignity, and the strange 
feeling of interest I always had for one perse- 
cuted or wronged. 

“ Now Miss Augusta,” he continued, in the 
same lively strain, “I'll tell you all about it. 
My mother is a widow with six children younger 
than myself to support, and her earnings and 
mine can do no more than pay rent for a very 
small, mean house, and furnish coarse ‘food for 
eight mouths. Of course I have no better for 
dinner than breakfast ; but it does well enough— 
healthy, good for dyspepsia they say, though I 
own I don’t use it for health. I work winters in 
the shop, and go to school summers. It takes 
some time to acquire an edacation in that way, 
yet better that way than not at all.” 

Of course I consented. 

“ And some day, little one,” a strange, eager 
look crept into his handsome eyes, “ I shall not 
regret being poor, and making sacrifices, and 
struggling as I have to, to obtain an education, 
for you see it tries friends, and you learn to dis- 
tinguish gold from tinsel ; besides, it teaches one 
to rely upon himself, and discouragements and 
difficulties are of value if we overcome them, 
just as that little tree yonder is strengthened by 
the winds and storms, if it is not prostrated by 
them.” 

The bell rang, and I only found time to say, 
“T shall be your friend, and I know papa would 
be if he knew you.” That was all, and the girls 


went giggling past us, and the boys laughed sig- 
nificantly. Charlie gave my hand a warm grasp, 


and smiled softly as we went into the school- 
room together, 


“« Seems to me you have a terrible appetite for 
a little girl,” said my Aunt Hester as she in- 
spected the basket of dinner I had been prepar- 
ing for myself in the dining-room. “ A tumbler 


of marmalade, four sandwiches, two slices of 
bread and butter, two pieces of apple-pie, ever 
so much cake and cheese, and nobody knows 


how much else! You’ll make yourself sick just 
as sure as my name’s Hester Lawrence.” 


“O,I guess not,” I said, laughing to myself 
to think the horrified look my aunt would have 


bestowed upon me had she known the determined 
plan that had crept into my brain since the pre- 


vious day, which I did put into execution much 
to my own satisfaction, the discipline of my aunt 
notwithstanding. 

At recess I improved the opportunity when all 
the scholars were absent from the schoolroom, to 
slip about half of my dinner into Charlie Gra- 


ham’s basket; and this childish proceeding I 
kept up for a long time, indeed during the whole 


term, notwithstanding he found me out ere a 
week had passed, and protested stoutly against 
my generosity; but I did not know then as I do 
now that the little delicacies thus bestowed were 
carried home and were substitated for the coarse 
fare of an invalid sister's table. I did not know 


how the pale lips quivered, and the bright eyes 


filled with tears as she said, “ God bless you and 
her, dear Charlie!” If I had how much. larger 
my appetite would have been declared to be by 
my Aunt Hester! 
Summer passed, with her buds and blossoms, 
Autumn, with her yellow leaves and golden 


grain, and Winter came to crown the year with 
his snowy coronet and icy pearls, In that time 


my acquaintance with Charlie Graham had 
ripened into a deep friendship and girlish love— 
the boy of eighteen and the girl of thirteen were 
lovers. I write the word reverently even now, 
after all the sorrow and tears and change that 


have come since then—the bitter upbraidings, 


the passionate yearnings, the great heart battle, 
wherein that word was trampled beneath my 
feet and blotted from my very heart with tears. 
I write it reverently for the sake of the old days, 
with their cloudless sunshine, their balmy zephyrs, 
their birds and flowers; for the sake of soft 
words, more of the eye than lips, more of the 
heart than eithér, warm, thrilling clasp of hands ; 
for the sake of the old castles that we built in air, 
the pictures that our fancy wove for the future ; 
for the sake cf later years, and the memory of 
all commingled as it comes to me to-day. 

Charlie and I were lovers; yet it was a love 
that spoke through glances of the eye, quivering 
of the lips, the warm flush of the cheek, the wild 
throb of the heart, that made one start at a well- 
known footstep, and blush when a well-remem- 
bered name was spoken never so carelessly. A 
love so secret it was scarcely acknowledged to 
one’s self, never to another, so delicious it thrilled 
every nerve with delight, so constant, waking or 
sleeping it was ever near, in blissful day-dreams 
or visions of the night. 


MY CHARLIE: 


And yet Charlie Graham had never said, 


“ Gussie, I love you!” Should two children 
talk of love? I, a little girl scarce out of my 
pinafore, and he with his boy’s voice and beard- 


less cheek! We speak of love, when my father 


(bless his dear grey locks!) planned how his lit- 
tle Gus was to be lady superior of Milwaukie 
Academy, and be the sunlight of his dear, dim 
eyes! We talk of love, when in the far dim fu- 
tare Charlie was to acquire his education and be- 
come great and famous! Forsooth of love, when 


we guarded that secret from each other with 


most zealous care, lest it should be scorned with 


girlish indifference or boyish pride! We talk of 
love! Only in glances of the eye, tones of the 
voice, claspe of the hand, and other unmistak- 
able signs was it acknowledged. 

Sometimes my Charlie would say, “ Wont 


you go with me to the menagerie, or the concert, 
or the fair, Gussie ?” 


But a shrug of the shoulders that rose above 
the pink and blue chintz, and “‘ Mercy no, Char- 
lie !"’ would be the invariable answer. 

I go with him! What would father say ¢ 
What would Aunt Hester do? What would 


people in general say in regard to such a display 
of juvenile precocity? I have & beau when 
father and Aunt Hester taught me the next 


worst thing to the worst I could imagine, was 
that sort of an individual! little dreaming, dear 
souls, why their pet was absent minded and less 
wild and hoydenish than six months before. 

But that winter Charlie’s desk was occupied 


by another. And many were the little pretexts 
by which I sometimes gained a glimpse of him 


—sometimes to buy a pan or a tin cup, or to get 
some soldering done for Aunt Hester at the tin 
shop, who, dear soul, said unsuspectingly, 
“ How obliging our little Gussie is becoming!” 
And I generally met him at charch, too, where 
a magnetic glance was exchanged, or a few 
words spoken in the deaf and dumb language, 
when our fingers could be brought into requisi- 
tion unobserved ; but Charlie never came to my 
father’s house, as I had declined receiving him 
there, knowing my aunt’s surveillance and my 
father’s strictness in regard to his little Gussie’s 
company, and too well I knew the spirit in which 
a tinner’s apprentice would be received at the 
Hill if it was mistrusted he was even an ac- 
quaintance of the futare lady superior. 

And so the time passed, each of us pursuing 
the even tenor of our way. Mine led through 
gardens of flowers, beneath smiling skies. His 
path was thorny and rugged, with the blackness 
of night overhead, and the bitter cup of affliction 
pressed to his lips, tolling daily to supply the 
wants of his mother and little brothers and sis- 
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MY CHARLIE. 


ters, nightly watching with the invalid sister who 
lay at the very brink of the grave. 


Spring came, and Charlie Graham followed 
that sister to her long home. She was lovely 


girl of sixteen, and although I had never seen 
her in life, I thought her very beautifal in death. 
There were but few at the funeral, and a very 
small procession to the grave; and I thought 
bitterly of the fine assemblage, and the long line 
of handsome carriages that drove slowly to the 


churchyard behind the bloated, besotted corpse 
of a man rich in this world’s goods, yet leaving 


a tarnished name and sullied reputation behind 
him. And this was the way of the world— 
scarcely a friend tosympathize with or assist the 
bereaved family in laying their cherished one 
away from sight. I think he noticed me at the 


funeral, although he never mentioned it. But a 
heavier blow was to fall, 


The next year was one that will be long re- 
membered for the ravages of a fearful scourge 
that, showing favor to neither rich nor poor, 
swept over the land. Among the victims were 
numbered my own dear father, several valued 


relatives, and all of Charlie Graham’s brothers 
and sisters in one day, while his mother followed 


a week after. The rich scarce received the 


necessary attention, and then only by a lavish ex- 
penditure of gold, so great was the panic; and 


the poor—God help them! With his own hands 
Charlie Graham laid his beloved ones in their 


last narrow beds—his prayers alone consecrated 


their burial, 
I did not know this till long afterwards, for 


scarcely was my father consigned to the tomb, 
when I was stricken down with the terrible dis- 
order. Cholera—to this day my blood seems to 
curdle in my veins as that dreadful, real dream 
comes back to me. Enough tha: I lived. I 


think my Aunt Hester’s ceaseless, untiring care, 
through the grace of God alone, saved me, and 
I arose from that bed of sickness, a pale, broken- 
spirited girl, with heavy leaden circles about my 
eyes, and but little of resemblance to my former 
self. 

It was a chill autumn day that my Aunt 
Hester bolstered me up in a large easy chair by 
the window, where the sun came in bright and 
warm. The room was cosy and cheerful, the 
fire burned brightly, puss purred softly on the 
ottoman at my feet, and Aunt Hester, looking 
pale and grief-stricken, and wearied, in her heavy 
mourning dress, had put on as cheerfal a look as 
was possible for my benefit, and as she knit, a soft 
ham kept time to the music of her needles. 

Once or twice my aunt glanced ‘at me in a 
curious, furtive way, as if she had something to 


say, but doubted the propriety of giving the 
thought utterance ; finally, however, she came 
towards me, and shaded the sunlight so it should 


not fall too full on me, and replenished the fire. 

“Do you feel pretty’ well, little Guss?’’ she 
said, at length, in her quiet- way, speaking as if 
she was trying to be very cheerful. 

“Yes, well enough, I guess, only so lazy, 
Aunt Hester. I don’t feel asif I wanted to raise 
my head ; not much like giving Blaze the bridle 
for a break-neck pace over the Blaff, or like:a 


romp through the Stone Quarry.” 
“No, I suppose not ; but you’re quite sure you 


have no pain ?” 
“O, no, noneatall. Why?’ 
“ Does it hurt you to talk ?” 
“No.” 


Not at all?” 
“Not in the least.” 


“ Well, Gussie, I just wanted to ask you if you 
are much acquainted with that tinner’s appren- 
tice—Graham, he said his name is? He called 
here to see you last week ; but I didn’t think it 
prudent for you to see any company, especially 
& strange young man in whom you could feel no 


possible interest. He informed me he was about 


leaving Lawrenceville, and he looked pale and 
sad, and careworn. But you look tired, Gussie.’’ 
“No, Aunt Hester,” I said, faintly. ‘“‘ Did he 
say when he is coming back.”’ 
“No; but come to think of it, he gave me a 


bunch of flowers to give you, and I entirely for- 
got it,” 


“ Where are they, Aunt Hester.” 

“ Well, I dare say, thrown out. I put them 
in a vase on the parlor mantel shelf, and likely 
Jane has removed them in dusting. Of course 
they’re withered.” 

I said nothing, but the next day crept down 
stairs and found the flowers, withered and faded, 
where my aunt had placed them. Sweet autumn 
forget-me-nots, still fragrant, although their 
bloom had fied, and their language sent @ thrill 
to my heart that quickens my blood even now, 
as its memory comes up to me from the dim val- 
leys of the past. 

Misfortunes come but seldom singly, and so it 
was in my case; the death of my father was 
followed by the knowledge that he had left of his 
once fine property but a wreck as his daughter’s 
portion. My Aunt Hester sickened and died ; 
friends who had courted and flattered me in 
other days, turned coldly from me, and avoided 
my society, and the faded blue violets, with their 
gold-tipped leaves, was, perhaps, the mystic 
language that comforted me, and prevented my 
heart from breaking outright. 


“He loves me, certainly he loves me,” I 
would repeat softly to myself, as I rained pas- 
sionate and bitter tears over his floral gift; but 
as time passed, and I never heard from him, I 
grew to distrust his affection, and my loneliness 
and bitterness deepened as trials and privations 
pressed me. 

I had acquired a passable education, and main- 
tained myself by teaching the village school, 
boarding with my pupils. The life I had was a 
dark one, with but few glimpses of sunshine. 
Confined eight hours a day to a crowded school- 
room, and studying at home to advance my own 
education, I grew moody and silent—not misan- 
thropic, for I had not lost my faith in the world— 
but a sad, weary-hearted girl, old before my 
time, brooding over the sorrows of my exist- 
ence, forgetting —God forgive me !—the blessings 
given. What had I to live for? Love? Once 
in a while the old love thrilled me; but it had 
been chilled, shocked, cruelly neglected, this 
precocious heart child,and had withered and faded 
for want of attention and care. I had suitors, 
but I cared nothing for them. Why should I? 
The blue violets, perhaps, held my secret. 

Thus passed five years of my uneventful and 
lonely life, varied slightly, perhaps, as months 
and years went by, yet in the main monotonous 
and wearying. Of my early love I had heard 
nothing, and I grew to feel I was forgotten, and 
to sigh for something true and noble that could 
satisfy the yearning of my desolate heart. 

It may be that had Doctor Ray come at any 
other time than that sobbing, dreary November 
day, I should have turned from him with bitter- 
ness and scorn. But I was so lonely, and all the 
scholars had gone home, leaving me in the little 
red schoolhouse to wander to my boarding-place 
through the storm as best I might, that when 
Doctor Ray drove up to the door in his covered 
carriage, and asked, kindly, “Will you ride 
home in my conveyance, Miss Lawrence?” I 
thanked him, and accepted the invitation. 

He was a portly, homely man, of twice my 
age, with a frank, genial smile that made one 
feel easy and at home in his presence; but this 
evening he seemed grave and stern, although his 
voice was tender and gentle as a woman’s. 

“ You look pale and ill, Miss Lawrence,’’ he 
said, as he tucked the buffalo robe closely around 
me. 

“No, I am well as usual, I think,” I said, 
making an attempt to smile cheerfully. 

“ Well, we'll not dispute it.” 

He touched the horse he drove, impatiently, 
knitting his brows gloomily ; then he said, sud- 
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“ Miss Lawrence—Augusta—do you know I 
asked you to ride this afternoon, not alone to save 
you wet feet, but to talk to you? Gussie, we are 
both lonely creatures, without relatives or near 
friends, and sympathy is a great bond to connect 
two such yearning hearts. I have a good home, 
with all the comforts, if not the luxuries, of life ; 
but I want your face, your smile to brighten it. 
Dear child, I am a lonely old man; but my 
heart has not died with my youth. Let me take 


you to it, and cherish you tenderly, my poor 
lamb, from the rough storms of life. Be my 
wife, Gussie, will you ?” 

AsI said, if I had not been so wretchedly 
lonely, I might have given him back scorn and 
bitterness ; as it was, I laid my hand in his, and 
said, softly : 

“T don’t love you, Doctor Ray ; but I respect 
you and esteem you. If that will suffice, take 
me, I am so tired.” 

I cannot say that I regretted my answer that 
night, when Rachel Fox, now Rachel Sumner, 
said, carelessly : 

“You know, Gusty Lawrence, your Charlie ?” 

“ Well.” 

I felt my blood leap wildly from my heart, 
flooding my pale face with crimson. 

“ Nothing, only— Hand me thescissors, will 
you? Iwas almost saying I once thought you 
two would make a match; but your father dying 
involved disappointed his golden dreams, and he 
left for another State.” 

“ Well.” 

My blood leaped hotly now, though I know 
my face was white as the ghastly moonlight 
that shimmered down through the naked maple 
branches, and fell aslant the painted floor. 

“ Well, Rachel ¢” 

“O, yes. Well, he has made a fortune by 
marriage, at last, they say. Had a letter from 
my cousin in the town where he lives. Here it 
is; you can read what it says.” 

And thas a portion of the letter ran : 

“The Charlie Graham you mentioned does re- 
side here. He came here some five years ago, & 


poor mechanic ; but has climbed fortane’s ladder 
slowly, and has about reached the highest round 


bya i with Sophia Fields, the heiress of 
the place. He is the for the legislature.” 
I glanced at the date; it had been written 
several months before. 

** And so the dream ends,” I said, softly, to 
myself. ‘So much for a first love romance.” 

I married Doctor Ray. There have been gayer 
and merrier bridals; but I was not unhappy. 
Somehow I felt a great, deep calm in the shelter 


denly, in the tone of a desperate man : 


of those strong arms, and within sound of that 
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tender voice—tender to me, whatever it might be 
to others. And the blue forget-me-nots lost their 
fragrance. I said “my Charlie” no longer. I 
had no regrets; only a fervent “God bless my 
husband !” 


It was a raw, blustering night, a year after my 
marriage; the snow lay piled high beneath the 
windows and across the untrodden front yard of 
the great stone house where I reigned as mistress. 
The winds wailed sadly through the maples at 
the north, and through the grape and woodbine 
arbors at the south wing, and I shivered invol- 
untarily as I turned from the windows, letting 
down the heavy brocade curtains, and gave the 
bell rope an energetic pull for lights. Branz 
brought in the lamp, and placed it upon the 
small round table I had wheeled up before the 
cheerful wood fire; then I brought the doctor’s 
dressing-gown and slippers, and hung the former 
across the back of his favorite easy chair, and 
placed the latter upon a tasteful ottoman in 
front, brought his cigar case from the library and 
placed it upon the table where it would be ready 
for him. I had no horror of scented curtains, 
and never considered the smoke of a choice Ha- 
vana disgusting, perhaps because I thought more 
of my husband’s enjoyment than my own prud- 
ish notions, and he, dear soul, did enjoy a cigar 
by his own fireside so much after a cold evening’s 
journey through the country, visiting his pa- 
tients. Then I resumed the sewing I had put 
down when twilight fell—a pretty fancy smok- 
ing-cap for his Christmas gift, though he, inno- 
cent soul, believed it to be a pincushion, when he 
found it the day before when rummaging my 
work basket for some silk thread. 

“What fanny concerns you women do con- 
trive!” he had said, holding the thing up half 
reverently, half curiously, and inspecting the 
braiding pattern in a peculiarly ludicrous way 
that made me laugh outright, though I feared 
my secret was out, 

No need to have feared that, for an idea of the 
real merits of the case never penetrated his brain, 
and he decided it, with great solemnity, to be a 
mammoth pinicushion. 

I shivered again as the winds shrieked past, 
and then listened for his step upon the threshold 
or stairs, or his ring at the door. Tea had been 
waiting for an hour, and still he did not come; 
two hours went by, and I waited in vain. It 
was nine o’clock when he did come, his heavy 
overcoat white with snow, and his boots clogged 
with the fleecy encumbrance. I assisted him to 


lay aside his wrappings and to assume his dress- 
ing-gown, wiped the snow from his iron-gray 
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locks, and rang for tea; then it was I noticed 
how white and stern he looked, and what a 
strange look there was in his eye. 

“What is it, doctor?” I asked, playfully 
tapping his cheek with my thimble ; but he drew 
my hand down with seeming impatience, and 
only said: 

“ Don’t, Augusta.” 

“ You’re a cross bear,” I said, arranging the 
cups upon the waiter, and pouring the tea, run- 
ning his cup over as I knew he always liked, and 
giving him the choicest slice of toast. 

He looked up and smiled, but there was a 
great suffering beneath it. 

“It’s quite a story,” he said, when the tea 
things were removed, and we were left alone; 
“but, my little Gussie,” he put his finger under 
my thin, and raised my face so that he could 
look full into my eyes, “it is only duty that 
makes me unfold it to you. We have been hap- 
py for the past year, very, have we not, little 
one?” 

“I love my dear husband best of all men,” I 
said, tenderly and reverently. 

“And yet when you gave me your hand in 
marriage, you told me you did not love me ?” 

“ Bat I reverenced, I esteemed you, and your 
kindness and tenderness have gained my love 
since. Love cannot be worth possessing unless 
founded upon respect and true friendship.” 

“And was that the basis upon which was 
founded your first love, Gussie? Nay do not 
start or frown. Tell me why you did not marry 
Charlie Graham ?”’ 

I felt that I was very pale. Never before had 
the name of my early lover been mentioned by 
my husband’s lips. 

“I thought that was buried forever,” I said, 
faintly. 

“ We will make a grave for it to-night, if you 
like, Augusta ;” the voice was quivering, and 
full of suppressed suffering; ‘but first deal 
frankly by me. Why did you never marry 
Charlie Graham ?”’ 

“One very good reason, mon cher, he never 
asked me,” I replied. 

“ But if he had?” 

“There was a time when I think I would, be- 
fore I learned his treachery, his forgetfulness ; 
before I discovered he had but won my heart to 
cast it aside ruthlessly.” 

“My dear child,” my husband’s voice was very 
low and tender, “to-night I stood by the death- 
bed of Rachel Sumner, the postmaster Fox’s 
daughter ; she used to be a schoolmate of yours. 
She possessed for your Charlie a wild, fierce 
q passion, that was not only unreturned, but 


scurned by the young ‘man with loathing and 

disgust. Her love, if you can .so designate a 
base, unholy passion, turned ‘to hate; and upon 
you, as the recipient of his regards, as well as 
him, her vengeance was wreaked.” 

The cold sweat came out in beaded drops upon 
my husband’s forehead ; he wiped it away hur- 
riedly, as if ashamed of this exhibition of dis- 
tress, and continued : 

“She was the postmaster’s daughter when 
Charlie Graham left Lawrenceville. He left a 
note for you in the post-office, in which he 
thanked you for your kindness, and assured you 
of his affection, concluding that if he ever 
gained wealth and fame, and became worthy of 
you, he would return to sue for your hand in 
marriage. This letter Rachel Fox obtained and 
destroyed. Another came, begging you to write 
him, if but a word. This letter Rachel returned 
to him in another envelope, the superscription of 
which she made to appear in your hand. More 
than this, Charlie Graham, although rising in the 
world, a member of the legislature, and possess- 
ing a due proportion of this world’s goods, is 
not married, or suspected of being engaged ; all 
this that dying woman confessed to me to-night, 
and as a duty, painful though it is, my dear 
Gassie, I havé confided it to you.” 

“ My dear doctor,” I clasped one of his great 
hands in both of mine. I thank you and love 
you better than ever.” 

He smiled softly, and stroked my hair fondly, 
as if I had been a child; but the old look of 
suffering was there, and when he spoke his voice 
was full of tears. 

“ My little Gussie, I understand you. You 
are kind and gentle, and brave, and you would 
not wound me by look, word or deed; but I 
know the old love is not dead, now that you 
know the truth, now that you know the lover of 
your girlhood was never false, always true, and, 
but that an old man stands in the way, might, 
nay would gladly make you his wife. You have 
been a great blessing, a great joy and comfort, 
darling. The year you have made sunshine in 
this gloomy old house, has been worth more to 
me than all the other years of my life together. 
And yet,” he put his hand to his forehead in a 
dreamy, troubled way, “if I had known all this 
@ year ago, I would have put this great happi- 
ness away fiom me, and lived on till the end 
came, resigned, if not happy.” 

“ How you do talk, Doctor Ray,” I said, for 
his. words sent a strange, vague terror through 
my heart, why, I could not tell. “Let us bury 
the subject, it is painful to us both, and no good 
can accrue from dwelling upomit. *Tis true I 


might have married Charlie Graham but for Ra- 
chel Fox’s deception ; but what of that? We 
might have quarrelled, and made our homea 
Pandemonium, many other first lovers have done 
so. Our wedlock has been beautiful, holy and 
peaceful. Forget it all, all Rachel Sumner’s 
confession, and—” 

He waved his hand impatiently. ‘Don’t say 
any more, my brave little Gussie. Is there a fire 
in the library? I have letters to write, and wish 
to be alone. I may be late; retire when you are 
sleepy, without waiting for me.” 

He arose, and came towards me as he spoke, 
took my face between his cold palms, and stoop- 
ing down, kissed me as a mother might her first- 
born. Then he walked toward the door, turned 
and gave me such a look of tenderness and sor- 
row I shall never forget it until I tread the dark 
valley and cross the cold river. 

I did not retire early ; somehow I felt a strange 
reluctance to sleeping without seeing my hus- 
band, and giving him another assurance of my 
deep and fervent love. I did think of seeking 
him in the library ; but knowing how he disliked 
to be disturbed, I sought my own room, and being 
fatigued with the duties of the day, soon fell 
asleep. 
What I dreamed I do not know, but my sleep 
was disturbed and unrefreshing. Idid not, how- 
ever, fully awake until the cold, gray dawn stole 
in through the nearly closed shutters, and then 
to find my husband’s pillow was unpressed. He 
had not retired during the night. This in itself, 
however, did not alarm me, as he was often 
called away in the night, and often did not gain 
more than a few hours’ slamber in a whole week 
during the sickly season. However, this morn- 
ing I felt strangely nervous and depressed, and I 
cannot say that I was in any manner relieved 
when the man Brantz told me, in answer to my 
inquiries, that his master left with a satchel about 
midnight. A letter on the desk in the library 
addressed to me, however, explained all. And 
this was its contents : 

“My Gussie :—You know why I 
leave you. Think kindly of the old man whose 
life is your happiness. You will probably never 
see me again. Inquiries or search for me would 
be fruitless, so abstain from anything of the kind. 
When I have been absent a year the law will 
allow you a divorce ; obtain one, and be happy 
with the man of your love—of your early choice. 
I leave you well provided for, you will need for 
nothing. Adieu! May God bless you, and 
make your Charlie a better husband than ever 
could be Ropert Ray.” 

It is a very convenient thing for novel or ro- 
mance writers to introduce a long period of 
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MY CHARLIE. 


illness following any distressing event in the life 


of a hero or heroine, and the afflicted individual but what.a surprise it—” 


generally comes forth refined and purified as 
gold from a furnace, instead of a peevish, irritable 
invalid, with vitiated and distorted fancies. 

My sufferings brought, however, neither swoon 
nor illness. I suffered deeply, bitterly, wretch- 
edly, with no respite. I denounced myself as 
the cause of my husband’s exile, and reproached 
myself for not more fully assuring him of my in- 
difference to my early lover, and my affection 
forhim. I listened with apathy when my friends 
sympathized with me, and indignantly defended 
him when a word was breathed against his honor 
or affection. I did not know what Dr. Ray was 
to me until he was gone—did not know how the 
tendrils of my heart were twined about his rug- 
ged nature, until the attempt was made to snap 
them asunder. I mourned for him, not in a 
widow’s sable weeds, it’s true, yet with my heart 
shrouded in darkness, and a veil of blackness be- 
fore the inner gate of my soul’s temple. The 


public said what they pleased, gossips manufac- 
tured scandal to their hearts’ content—what did 
I care—when the dear eyes looked on me no 
more, and I listened in vain for his footsteps— 
when everything reminded me of him but to 
bring with that memory the deepest pain, the 


bitterest of tears! 

Where was he? A wanderer upon the face of 
the earth? O, how in my wretchedness I felt 
that I could compass sea and land to look into 
his face and to hear his voiceagain. Where was 
he, mourning his blighted life? dying, mayhap, 
in a stranger land; or lying pale and still be- 
neath,the green mould of some distant clime. 

And thus another year of my life passed. 
Another November day dark and sullen, another 
November night fierce with tempest and storm. 
Again I sat before the cheerful wood fire, with 
no gay work for a Christmas gift, with no 
dressing-gown and slippers before the fire warm- 
ing for hem. I was not listening for his ring, his 
step, orhis voice. I was weary of waiting, weary 
of watching for him who never came. 

There was to be a fair for a certain charitable 
institution tar night, and I made my toilet 
for the occasion. A year before it had been less 
plain and sombre, but I never dressed gaily or 
in colors now. The room was‘in a blaze of light 
when I arrived, and notwithstanding the inclem- 
ency of the weather the church was crowded to 
overflowing. 

“O, my dear Augusta, I am so glad you have 
come. What do you think—who do you think 
is here?” exclaimed Lucy Ryo, seizing my hand 
as I entered the vestry to lay aside my wrappings. 


“ Who do you think? Ah, I sha’n’t tell you— 


She did not conclade her sentence, for at that 
moment a bevy of lively girls approached, call- 
ing to Lucy, and she left me with a merry laugh. 

All save myself had left the room, and I sat 
down to try and compose myself. How nervous 
I had become ; anything seemed to startle me 
now. When she said, “ Who do you think is 
here ?” my heart gave a great bound, and I felt 
my face pale and then flush painfully. Who 
could interest me but one? He who had left me 
a year ago in darkness and sorrow. 

A step startled me ; a voice—it was uot his 
voice—thrilled me to my very heart’s centre; a 
hand was laid lightly upon my shoulder, and 
these were the words I heard : 

“ Gussie—Mrs. Ray, wont you bid me wel- 
come 

I started to my feet as if thrilled by a galvanic 
shock. Before me stood—older, handsomer, 
more fascinating, the lover of my youth, my girl- 
hood, Charles Graham ! 

Charlie!” 

He smiled at my surprise, then he drew me 
down to a seat beside him. 

“ Have J changed, Gussie? You are the same 
little thing who stood up for my black bread the 
day we commenced our acquaintance; a little 
handsomer and paler, a little more womanly and 
thoughtful appearing, but the same Gussie, after 
all.” 

I did try to stammer out a few words of. wel- 
come; he smiled at my awkward attempts, and 
continued, in his old candid way : 

“ You know what I told you that day, Gussie, 
that there would a day come when I would be 
thankful for my trials and privations, because 
thereby one learned to have confidence in himself, 
and to know dross from gold. It has come at 
length, that day—and do you know if I had come 
back and found you Gussie Lawrence, I should 
have been nearly happy. 

I wished to be very cold and severe, but the 
words died on my tongue. I did not refuse when 
he asked me to permit him to call and see me, 
yet when he did call I could not resist seeing 
him. I was a poor, weak woman, with a mad, 
hopeless love stifled by duty, and yet writhing 
in agony beneath the infliction gnawing at my 
heart. When I felt the touch of Charlie Gra- 
ham’s thrilling hand, heard the tones of his deep 
voice, gazed into the depths of his magnetic eyes, 
felt the almost irresistible power a strong nature 
exerts over a weaker, drawing me in spirit further 
and further away from my marriage vows, I 


trembled for the fatare. I discovered the differ- 


ence between deep friendship and esteem, and 
blind, mad, passionate love. My husband still 
dwelt in my heart, but more as a father, an elder 
brother. God knows how I struggled—madly, 
desperately, as a dying man against the tide en- 
gulfing him, as the blinded, suffocating wretch in 
the smoke and flames of a burning building. 

And all the while Charles Graham’s soft, deep 
voice luring me, his handsome eyes reproaching 
me; I would not live again those weeks for 
worlds. 

“Heaven knows I would counsel you to noth- 
ing wrong, Gussie,” he would say, softly, tender- 
ly. “The law allows you a divorce, and— 

“Never, Charles Graham—never, “I would 
say, “ what God has joined together let not man 
put asunder.” 

“ It was not one of God’s marriages,” he said, 
softly ; “only those joined in heart, only those 
united in-spirit, are one of his appointing, Gussie. 
Gussie, if only man’s decree made you his wife, 
man’s power may sever the bonds.” 

“If Iam not his wife in the sight of God, 
what amI? No, no, Charles Graham, this is all 
wrong. I, the wife of one of the noblest of men, 
must never listen to these mad, wild words of 
yours, never again.” 

He attempted to take my hand to caress me, 
but I started from him as if his touch was fire. 

“ Never let this scene be enacted again, Charles 
Graham,” I said. “I am a weak, sinfal wo- 
man, but I cannot forget your duty and mine. 
Our paths diverge, go your way, and for heaven’s 
sake, allow me to pursue mine. This life is short 
at best, let us not wreck our souls for the sake of 
a few short days of pleasure.” 

“ Gussie, youare right,” he said, after a pause. 
“T am wild and hot-headed. My early dream 
was your love; when a boy I lived only in your 
presence. During those years when I thought 
you had forgotten me, I strove to eradicate you 
from my heart, but when that bitter letter in 
Rachel Fox’s dying hand reached me, all my 
old blind love was renewed, and yet even then I 
should never come to you but for your husband’s 
departure, and the ramor that you intended ob- 
taining a divorce. Forgive me, Gussie, I shall 
leave for Washington to-night, and when you 
see my name or hear of me, remember I am al- 
ways your friend.” And that was all! 

“Toarms! to arms!” Over the whole length 
and breadth of the land was echoed this war cry. 
Fathers husbands, brothers, left their homes, 
many of them never to look again upon the faces 
dearest to them on earth. 

_I was lonely woman, and the excitement 
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aroused me ; nurses were needed in the hospitals, 
and I, with neither chick nor child in the world, 
determined to leave a home that had no charms 
for me, and endeavor to be of some benefit to the 
world before I died. I readily obtained a situa- 
tion in the St. Louis hospital, and was there when 
the wounded were brought in from Springfield, 
after that long-to-be-remembered battle. 

There was one man in the green uniform of a 
surgeon, who had been severely wounded while 
falfilling his duties of mercy to friend and foo 
alike. “It was a shamefal, craven thing,” I 
heard the assistant surgeon say, as the physicians 
gathered around to examine this mangled form ; 
but when all had retired I went to his bedside, 
and started back aghast at the white hair and 
well-remembered face before me. 

“Good Heaven! you, you, my husband !” 

He looked up and smiled in spite of his pain. 

“ Yes—and ’tis you, Gussie, my little one, God 
be praised..’ 

I threw myself upon my knees by his bedside, 
and twined my arms softly about his neck, while 
my tears fell upon his withered cheeks. 

When I raised my head a cloud fell across his 
face, and half pushing me aside with his feeble 
hand, he inquired, tremulously, fearfully, as if 
he dreaded and yet yearned for the answer : 

“* Gussie, tell me, are you mine still ?” 

And that moment repaid me for all I had suffer- 
ed, all I had endured, as I answered : 

* Yours, dear doctor; what God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder.” 

“So you did love me? Ah, it is sweet to 
know it now—sweet to die with that conscious- 
ness, for I shall die, Gussie. This removal has 
been too much for me, but I shall die with a 
prayer for my country and for you upon my lips. 
Give me a kiss, Gussie ; there, let me sleep. 

“Ah, and such 8 sleep—calm, peaceful, holy, 


From which none ever wake to weep.’’ 

And as I sit here this spring morning, the 
cool air lifting the brown, slightly silvered locks 
from my brow, looking back over my. past life, 
and forward into the future, a great calm and 
peace is in my heart, for I see how wisely and 
tenderly the Lord had led me even in my affliction. 

Before me lies a card, upon which is traced a 
familiar name in a familiar hand, and with it a 
sprig of fresh, b!u», early forget-me-nots. Tears 
fill my eyes, though they are happy tears, and I 
start as a well-known footstep echees in the hall. 
Yet, I dare say, the girls will wonder what Col- 
onel Graham can have to do here. I leave the 
hospital to-morrow for other scenes; and I add, 
with a tender, subdued happiness, as the bride of 
one who has loved me for years—My Cuaruiz ! 
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THE FLORIST. 


The. Florist. 


* Your voiceless lips, 0 flowers, are living preachers : 
Each cup a pu it, and each leaf a book, 
8 pins Dumerous teachers, 
m lowliest 


Phlox. 

It has been truly said that a collection of phloxes, 
when properly attended to, would of themselves 
constitute a beautiful flower-garden. So numerous 
are the species, and so infinite the varieties, that a 
continual bloom may be kept up with a good selec- 
tion from May to October. The genus is exclu- 
sively North American, and, in the South and 
West, is one of the most conspicuous ornaments of 
the prairies and woods. Among the early varieties 
which flower in May, is the Phlox subulata, or 
Moss Pink. Its leaf is subulate or awl-shaped ; that 
is, narrow at the base, and becoming more or less 
curved to one side at the point. This pretty spe- 
cies displays its showy pink flowers the last of 

' April, and in such profusion as to conceal its yel- 
lowish-green foliage, and continues in bloom for 
nearly a month, and is companion with the two fol- 
lowing, and, like them, from four to six inches high. 
It is known by the common name of Moss Pink. It 
can be so rapidly increased that it may be used to 
advantage for edgings, but requires some care to 
keep it in order. There are many improved varie- 
ties of this species, viz., white, purple, large pink, 
lilac with a red eye, etc. In the Snow-white Phlox, 
the flowers are brilliant snowy white, marked with 
orange in the centre, on the end of the branches, in 
bunches from three to five, and make their appear- 
ance from the tenth to the middle of May, and con- 
tinue until the first of June. Ifthe autumn is mild, 
it will produce a second crop, but not in such pro- 
fusion. 


The Tuberose. 

The tuberose is a tender tuberous-rooted plant, 
with linear leaves of whitish green, and stems four 
or five feet high, terminating in a sparse spike of 
white flowers of very powerful fragrance, which dis- 
play themselves in August. It is properly a green- 
house plant, but will grow and flower in warm sit- 
uations in the open air, when planted about the 
middle of May, but succeeds better when planted 
in pots, in March or April, and brought forward in 
a hotbed or greenhouse, and planted in border the 
middle of June. It delights ina rich, sandy loam. 
The top of the tuber should be near the surface of 
the soil. The tubers are generally surrounded with 
humerous offsets. Strong-grown roots only will 
bloom. The double variety is the most desirable, 
though both are equally fragrant.. The tuberose is 
propagated from the offsets taken off the parent tu- 
ber, and planted in a light, rich soil. As soon as 
the foliage is killed by the frost in autumn, the 
roots should be taken up, dried, and packed away 
in dry sand or moss till wanted in the spring, but 
they must be kept secure from frost. 
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Primrose. 

The Primula auricula is a florist flower of great 
beauty, but has received but little attention in this 
country; probably on account of the severity of our 
winter and spring months, or the great heat of sum- 
mer, which is more destructive to the awricula than 
the cold. The extremes of heat and cold render its 
cultivation difficult.—Primula polyanthus. This is 
more hardy than the awricula, and succeeds well 
with little care, provided it can have a cool and 
sheltered spot, a rich and rather moist soil. They 
are in flower all the month of May, and some of the 
varieties by the middle of April. The flowers are 
produced on stems, eight to twelve inches high, in 
trusses of eight or ten flowers, or pips, and are of 
various rich colors. It is easily propagated by di- 
viding the roots after blooming. 


Vegetable Garden. , 

In the open air peas and potatoes are about the 
first crops to be attended to. Of the former, the 
varieties have now become so numerous, that even 
“new grapes” will soon have to give way in that 
respect. The earliest are the Prince Albert, and 
the “ Extra Earlies.’”” Of early potatoes, we think 
Fox's Seedling is the earliest, though in some local- 
ities the preference is given to the Early Walnut. 
Beets, the Early Six Week Turnip-rooted, is per- 
haps the earliest. Carrot, the Early Horn; Cucum- 
ber, the Early White Spine, or Early Cluster; Let- 
tuce, the Silesian, or Early Curled—to cut before 
heading; and the Early Butter, left to head, are the 
first in season, Amongst the radishes, the Old 
Short Top and Red and White Turnip are stil 
ahead; and ia Spinach, the old Round-leaved. 


Jacob’s Ladder. 

Blue-flowered.—This is one of the old standard 
border flowers, and is known by the common name 
of Jacob's Ladder, from its beautiful pinnately-cleft 
leaves (leaflets arranged on each side of a common 
petiole or leaf-stem ; its lively blue flowers, nodding, 
on the ends of the branches. There is another va- 
riety with white flowers. Each variety is worthy 
of a place in the flower department, being perfectly 
hardy, and of the most easy cultivation ; flowers in 
June; two feet high. 


Honesty. 

The Lunaria biennis, or Honesty, is an old-fash- 
ioned plant, flowering the second year from seed, 
and then dying. It produces large purple flowers, 
in May and June, that are succeeded by large ellip- 
tical pods, which, when dry, are rather ornamental. 
Lunaria is from luna the moon, in allusion to the 


broad, round, silvery pods or silicles. 
The Hollyhock. 

Few flowers contribute so much to the embellish- 
ment of large gardens as the hollyhock. It is,a bi- 
ennial plant, and therefore, to keep up a stock,seed’ 
must be sown every spring, usually in a hotbed, and 


there nursed till the plants are, Jarge enongh,to be. 
put out in the open borders. 


Custards. 

Boil a pint of milk, with lemon-peel and cinna- 
mon; mix a pint of cream and the yolks of eggs, 
beaten; when the milk tastes of the seasoning, 
sweeten it enough for the whole; pour it into the 
cream, and stir it well; then give the custard a sim- 
mer till of a proper thickness; do not let it boil; 
stir it one way the whole time; then flavor with a 
large spoonful of peach-water, and two teaspoonsful 
of brandy. If you wish your custard to be very 
rich, put in a quart of cream and no milk. 

Apple Custard. 

Select good sweet apples, such as will cook well; 
pare, cut and stew them; when thoroughly done, 
stir them briskly till the pieces are all broken fine. 
Allow the apples time to cool, and thin down to the 
proper consistency with good milk, and bake with 
one crust, as you would bake a common custard, or 
a pumpkin pie. If a richer pie is wanted, a few 
eggs may be added. If the apples are totally sweet, 
but little sugar or other sweetening will be required. 
If desirable, spices may be added. 


Batter Pudding, with or without Sugar. 

Beat up six eggs; put about a pint of milk ina 
basin; stir in by degrees about half a pound of 
flour; add a little salt; mix in your eggs with a gill 
of cream; strain it all through a very fine sieve; 
butter your mould; tie a cloth over the mould. 
Send up a sweet sauce, or melted butter, or hot cur- 
rant jelly; if suet, add to your eggs some sifted 
sugar. 
Washington Cake 

Beat six eggs very light; add one pound of but- 
ter; a pound of sugar; a pint of rich milk or cream 
a little sour; a glass of wine; a powdered nutmeg; 
spoonful of cinnamon; and lastly, a small teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus. Bake in tins or small pans in a 
brisk oven, and if wrapped in a thick cloth, it will 
keep soft a week. 

Muffins. 

To one quart of lukewarm milk put a piece of 
butter the size of an egg; let it melt, then add flour 
eneugh to make a thick batter; one tablespoonful 
of brewer's yeast; let it rise until morning, then put 
in five eggs well beaten, and bake in rings. 


Wounded Feet. 

When a nail or pin has been run into the foot, 
instantly bind on a rind of salt pork, and keep quiet 
till the wound is well. The lockjaw is often caused 


by such wounds, if neglected. 


A substitute for Cream for Coffee. 

Beat up a fresh egg, then pour boiling water on 
it gradually to prevent its curdling. It is difficult 
to distinguish it from rich cream. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Lemon Syrup, for a Cough. 

To a pint anda half of water, add two large 
poppy-heads, and two large lemons. Boil them till 
they are soft, press the lemons into the water, strain 
the liquor, and add half a drachm of saffron, and 
half a pound of brown sugar-candy, pounded. Boil 
all together till the sugar-candy is dissolved; stir 
the whole till you perceive it will jelly; strain it a 
second time, and take the seeds from the poppies. 


For a Bruise or Sprain. 

Bathe the part in cold water, till you can get 
ready a decoction of wormwood. This is one of the 
best remedies for sprains and bruises. When the 
wormwood is fresh gathered, pound the leaves, and 
wet them with either water or vinegar, and bind 
them on the bruise; when the herb is dry, put it 
into cold water, then bathe the bruise and bind on 
the herb. 


Barley Water. 

Take pearl barley, two ounces; wash it till it be 
freed from dust in cold water; afterwards boil it in 
a quart of water for a few minutes, strain off the 
liquor, and throw it away. Then boil it in four 
pints and a half of water, until it be reduced one- 
half. 


Stammering. 

Impediments in the speech may be cured where 
there is no mal-formation of the organs of articula- 
tion, by perseverance for three or four months in the 
simple remedy of reading aloud, with the teeth 
closed, for at least two hours in the course of each 
day. 


Camphor Mixture. 

Take of camphor, one drachm; rectified spirit of 
wine, a few drops. Rub them together. Add half 
an ounce of double refined sugar and one pint of 
boiling distilled or rain-water. When cold, strain 
off the liquor. 


An easy Way to clean Plate. 

A flannel, and soap, and soft water, with proper 
rubbing, will clean plate nicely. It should be 
wiped dry with a good-sized piece of soft leather. 

Take of prepared chalk, one ounce; double refined 
sugar, six drachms; gum arabic, in powder, one 
ounce; water, two pints. Mix them together. 


How the Chinese make Tea. 
The art of making tea consists in pouring the 
water on and off immediately, so as to get the flavor. 


Substitute for Cream. 

If you have not cream for coffee, it is a very great 
improvement to boil your milk, and use it while hot. 
Meverage for Wovers. 


Boil two drachms of powdered alum in a pint of 
milk, and strain. The draught is a wineglassful. 
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Curions Matters. 


Penn., at about 9 A. M., and also on the same 
morning, at about 6 o'clock, his wife, Clarissa 
Smith, both in the 83d year of their age. Thus, 
after having lived together for more than sixty 
years, “lovely in their lives, they were undivided 
in their death.” They were both born in the town 
of Cheshire, Conn. They had both been afflicted 
with paralysis for nearly four yeats. He was near- 
ly speechless, and entirely helpless, for nearly the 
whole period. She regained her faculties in a 
measure, and often said that she should die first. 
On the evening before their death she was helped 
to the bedside of her husband, who was not expect- 
ed to live till morning, to take her last look of him. 
After retiring, one of her children remarked to her 
that “it did not look much now as if father would 
outlive you.” She replied, “It may be so still.” 
She died two or three hours first. 


Fish and Ink Trick. 
The following amusing trick is one of Signor 
Blitz’s:—You bring before the spectators a glass 
vase full of ink. Dip a ladle into it, and pour out 
some of the ink upon a plate, to convince the audi- 
ence that the substance in the vase is really ink. 
You then throw a handkerchief over the vase and 
instantly withdraw it, when the vase is found to be 
filled with pure water, in which a couple of gold- 
fish are swimming. This apparent impossibility is 
performed as follows—to the interior of the vessel 
is fitted a black silk lining, which adheres closely 
to the sides when pressed by the water, and which 
is withdrawn inside the handkerchief during the 
performance of the trick. The ladle has a hollow 
handle, with an opening into the bowl. In the’ 
handle is a spoonful or so of ink, which runs into 
the bow! when it is held downwards during the act 
of dipping it into the vase. 


Case of Hydrophobia. 

A woman died at Newton, L. I., recently, after 
four days suffering, from hydrophobia. It is said 
that she was bitten or scratched in January last by 
a cat, which, it is supposed, had been bitten by a 
mad dog. The cat for some time acted strangely, 
but no particular notice was taken of it. One day 
she suddenly leaped upon the arm of her mistress, 
and held so tightly with her claws, that a neigh- 
bor, who happened to be in the house, was com- 


pelled to use considerable strength to pull the ani- 


mal off. The wounds made by the cat’s 
healed up, and no unpleasant 
until three or four weeks after, when a spasmodic 
attack began, which was declared by a physician 


claws 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Singular. 
Deacon Titus Smith recently died at Franklin, 
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To make an illuminated Bottle. 

By putting a piece of phosphorus, the size of a 
pea, into a phial, and adding boiling oil until the 
bottle is a third full, a luminous bottle is formed; 
for on taking out the cork, to admit atmospheric 
air, the empty space in the phial will become lumi- 
nous. Whenever the stopper is taken out in the 
night, sufficient light will be evolved to show the 
hour upon a watch; and if care be taken to keep it, 
in general, well closed, it will preserve its illumina- 
tive power for several months. 

The Jewels of the Months, 

In Poland, according to a superstitious belief, 
each month of the year is under the influence of 
some precious stone, which influence is attached to 
the destiny of persons born during the course of the 
month. It is, in consequence, customary amongst 

friends, and more particularly between lovers, to 
make on birthdays reciprocal presents, consisting of 
some jewel ornamented with the tutelar stone. It 
is generally believed that this prediction of happi- 
ness, or rather of the future destiny, will be realized 
according to the wishes expressed on the occasion. 
Curious Disease. 

The Valley Star, published at Newville, Cum- 
berland county, Pa., says that a singular disease 
has appeared among the cattle of William Smith, 
near Oakville, in that county. The disease com- 
mences on the side of the head and nose, causing 
the animal to rub, in some instances, until the skin 
is rubbed off, and the eye rubbed out. Some eight 
or ten hours after the disease appears the head com- 
mences to swell, and in two hours thereafter the 
animal is dead. It is supposed to be contagious. 

A mathematical Riddle. 

The following is an ingenious riddle, which may 
furnish an evening’s work for some of our young 
friends who are good at cyphering:—Three sisters 
go to market with eggs. The first has fifty eggs, 
the second has thirty, and the third ten. Each asks 
the same price for her eggs, sells them all and re- 
turns home, each having the same amount of money. 
How did they sell eT 
money did they receive ? 

A Lilliputian Couple. 

A remarkable matrimonial alliance was solem- 
nized in this city, recently, says the Newburyport 
Herald. The bridegroom was 42 years of age, four 
feet and four inches high, and the bride 34 years of 
age, and three feet and eight inches in stature. 
General Tom Thumb should have been an invited ‘ 


guest. 


Curious. 
There is a family living. in Becket, Mass., com- 


to be clearly hydrophobic in its character. 
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the children but one have five fingers on each of 
ee their hands, independent of thumbs. 
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WHY TEAS ARE HIGH. 

An impression quite generally prevails that the 
present high price of tea results from the higher 
duties paid to the government. This is a mis- 


take; the duties are only twenty cents per pound, 


and could naturally make only that difference in 
the price. ‘The true cause is the great rebellion 
in China, which since our difficulties have com- 
menced has been almost lost sight of. This 
civil war has been raging for several years, and 


has lately begun to affect the tea district, render- 
ing tea culture very uncertain and hazardous. 


Only a few weeks since we had the report that 
two American missionaries, Messrs. Parker and 
Holmes, were murdered by the rebels. While 
such a state of affairs exists, it is evident that the 
production of tea, in common with all other 


branches of industry, must languish; and as 
there is no immediate prospect of any change, 
the price may be expected to go still higher. 


The poor quality of much of the tea now in 
market, is owing to the fact that the high price 


LIFE OF A SINGER’S DAUGHTER. 
The Dowager Countess of Waldegrave has 
passed into another phase of her remarkable 
history. She is the daughter of John Braham, 


the noted singer, She first married John James 


Henry Waldegrave, an illegitimate son of the 
Earl of Waldegrave, who died without issue ; 
and then she married the Earl of Waldegrave, 
the eldest legitimate son of the father of her 
former husband. This she could do because the 


law does not recognize the relationship which 
subsisted between her first and second husbands ; 


but the second husband died without issue, and 
then she was married to Mr. Harcourt, the mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire ; and now he is dead, and 
she is again a widow. This is not, however, all 
ber remarkable history. The father of her first 


husband, wonderful to say, left all the property 


of the earldom—the entail having, we suppose, 


been cut off—to his illegitimate son, her first 
husband. Her husband left it to her, and she 
still retains it ; while the late earl, who succeeded 


has called forth a great deal of musty, 1 
able stuff, for which, in the present scarcity an 


exorbitant price can be obtained. Many for- 


tunes have been made within # few months, by 


those who were lucky enough to have on hand a 
large quantity of tea, which one year ago, it 
would hardly have been possible to have given 
away. 


Franklin com- 


menced life by making candies. He never changed 


his business; im youth he made light for Boston’s 
lampless lanterns—in manhood he enlightened 
the world. 


Francisco Miralles, a 
Chilian, claims to have discovered a pro- 


cess in photography to fix the images on canvass 
prepared for painting in oil colors, “‘ much more 
perfect than on paper.” 


An OLp Onz.—There is a veteran of the war 
of 1812 in New York, named Daniels, who is now 


in his one hundred and seventh year. 


Tur Man 4m THE RIGHT PLace.—A 


her d husband, had ly enough to live 
on, until he married a rich widow. The present 
earl isa minor. He is a grandson of the late 


earl, The father of this youth, Lord Chewton, 


was killed at the Crimea. The dowager coun- 
tess, Braham’s daughter, is of course, as every- 
body knows, of Jewish extraction. 


An Ep1ror’s Requisires.—An editor needs 
not only to be wise as a serpent and harmless as 


a dove; but also to be entirely impervious to 


praise or blame, and regardful only of what he 
deems right, let who will hear and who forbear. 


Incenrovus Reriy.—An Irishman has always 
an answer for anything. A Corkonian, on being 


asked at breakfast how he came by “ that black 
eye,” said “ he slept on his fist.” 


HeEattTH or Evrore.—The Emperor of Aus- 
tria, it is said, is so extremely weak that it is 
impossible for him, just at present, to get up alone 
(a loan). 


A sie Fiourr.—The cost of the railroads 
built in this country within twenty-five years, 


husband at home in the evening. 


would pay our national debt thirteen times. 
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The tyranny of habit is the most crushing of 
despotism. The chains forged by another are 


shaken off with comparative ease, but those fab- 
ricated by ourselves too frequently fetter our 
limbs as long as life continues. Hence it is of 
the utmost importance in early life to adopt those 


good habits which, becoming a second nature, 
render in time the discharge of our duties to our- 
selves and others a comparatively easy task. 

A traveller in Italy relates the case of a priest, 
who, for the purpose of self-mortification, con- 


demned himself to sleep for a certain period of 


time upon a bed of spikes, a sort of inverted har- 


row. Fora long time the practice was what it 
was intended to be, the severest kind of penance ; 
but the habit after a while became not only en- 
durable, but indispensable—so that after his pe- 
riod of penance had expired, the devotee actually 


retained possession of his iron couch from prefer: 
ence, (On the same principle, soldiers, who have 


passed many years in the field, sleeping in tents, 
or in the open air, have found a roof and a bed 
within doors intolerable, and sleep unattainable, 
except by a renewed resort to their old campaign 
habits. 


Maryatt relates strong example of the force 
of habit in the case of @ certain chaplain in the 


navy, who had formerly been a lieutenant on 
shipboard, and who, whenever his ship came into 
action, could not refrain—such was the force of 
habit—from seizing a sword, and mingling per- 
sonally in the contest, notwithstanding his cleri- 


cal garb and functions, The cat metamorphosed 
into a woman—in the fairy tale—could not help 


hunting mice whenever they appeared. A foot- 
man p ted to a g by an unexpected 
legacy, and living in great style, could never 
break himself of the habit of running to the door 
whenever he heard the bell ring. During the 


siege of Boston, when General Gage granted per- 
mits for females only to leave the town, a young 


man attempted to pass the lines disguised as a 
woman. The sentinel on duty doubted whether 
the pretended lady had the necessary permit. 
“ Yes, I have,” replied she, or rather he, “I’ve 
got it here in my pantaloons’ pocket !’’ 

As in trifles, so in more serious matters, the 


force of habit is frequently invincible. Many 
inebriates, though convinced of the fatality of 
their course of life, are yet enslaved by habit to 
their destruction, and it requires an iron energy, 
constant watchfulness and care over themselves, 
on the part of the reformed, to avoid relapses 
into their old habits. It is true that perseverance 
will overcome these obstacles ; new modes of life 


EDITOR'S TABLE, 


tions will, of course, grow daily weaker and less 
imperative.. 


The vulgar and revolting practice of using 
language is, nine cases out of ten, not 

the result of a moral perversity, so much as a 
bad habit. Early vicious associations, at a pe- 
riod when the moral sensibility is readily over- 
come by novelty and the principle of imitation, 
plant the seeds of evil, which only the strictest 
moral culture of after years can wholly eradicate. 
The training of men is like the culture of a tree 
— it is easy to give to even the sturdiest trunks 


and branches, by beginning early, a force which 
they will ever afterwards retain. Branches de- 


signed to grow upwards may be made to grow 
downwards; limbs intended to entwine may be 
taught to expand—giants may be dwarfed, and 
the puniest plants stimulated to increase in 
stature. And if these changes could be effected 


in the vegetable kingdom, how much easier is it 


to change the destinies of human individuals, of 
an organization much more sensitive and suscep- 
tible of impression. 

Good habits cannot, therefore, be too early in- 
culcated. As the weeds of a garden grow more 
luxuriantly than those plants which are useful 


and ornamental, 80 do bad habits flourish more 


rankly and readily than sound principles and 
healthy practices. But as it is possible to eradi- 
cate the weeds from the most neglected gardens, 
so it is also possible to expel evil habits from the 
most obdurate natures. Bud habits, by proper 


discipline, can be supplanted by good ones, 
which will in time take root and bear abundant 
fruits and flowers. 


A smart Retortr.—A doctor went to bleed 
a dandy, who languidly laimed, “‘O, doctor, 
you’re a good butcher !”"—-To which the doctor 
rejoined, “ O, yes, I’m used to sticking calves.” 


Goopv Buvusiness.—Messrs. Chickering and 
Sons have recently manufactured their twenty- 
four thousandth piano ferte. This house has 
been in business many years. 


Marrtace.—The gate through which the 
happy lover leaves his enchanted regions and 


returns to earth. 


A Hint.—As perfume is to the rose, so is * 
good nature to the lovely. Ill nature renders 
the prettiest face disagreeable. 


Derer.—There are artesian wells in China 


become habitual, and the force of old associa- 


more than a thousand feet deep. 
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ABOUT EAGLES. 

We never could bear the idea of shooting an 
eagle. It seems a species of high treason to 
bring from his soaring height the emblem bird 
of our banner—the king of the feathered tribe— 
the proud lord of the upperair. Yet it was only 
the other day we read in the paper of somebody 
in the vicinity shooting an eagle that had lighted 
on the very tree from which his grandfather shot 
another eagle a good many years ago. There 
was no charge brought against the bird of sheep- 
stealing to justify the charge of swan-shot that 
was poured into him; there was nothing said of 
any attempt to carry off an infant or two from 
the neighborhood—only there was that hereditary 
reputation of marksmanship at stake, and a sort 
of proud necessity for a bunch of eagle’s plumes 
to grace the cap of the grandfather’s grandson. 
The first eagle we ever saw was in Essex county, 
many years ago; and we remember, when he 
was pointed out to us, being rather disappointed 
because he did not carry an United States 
shield, an “E Pluribus Unum” ribbon in his 
mouth, and a claw full of thunder and lightning, 
just as the flags and the Fourth of July orators 
depicted him. We have seen eagles since, and 
within rifle shot, too; but the idea of cutting a 
single feather from the broad pens of a single 
specimen never occurred to us. We consider 
eaglicide justifiable only in self-defence, or in 
defence of one’s property. We dislike to see an 
eagle in a cage; it’s like the imprisonment of an 
American citizen. His proper -place is soaring 
aloft in the clouds, or backing liberty on a ten- 
dollar piece, or helping a patriot out of a dilem- 
ma, and filling up a hiatus in an oration. 

Christopher North sighed for the “ Life of an 
Eagle written by himself!” and he goes on fan- 
cifully to describe such a life from an eagle’s— 
that is,a “bird’s eye”—point of view. “He 
kept himself in constant trainings—taking a 
flight of a couple of hundred miles before break- 
fast; paying a forenoon visit to the farthest of 
the Hebrides isles, and returning to dinner in 
Glencoe. In one day he has flown to Norway 
on a visit to an uncle on his mother’s side, and 
returned the next day to comfort his paternal 
uncle, lying sick by the Cambrian Dee. He soon 
learned to despise himself for having once yelled 
for food, when food was none ; and to sit or sail, 
on rock or through ether, athirst and an hun- 
gered, but mnte.” 

Then Wilson goes on to describe, in his glow- 
ing prose poetry, the wooing of the royal bird, 
and the process of incubation, concluding : 
“ Through all thy glens, Albin, hadst thou reason 
to mourn at the bursting of the shells that queen- 


bird had been cherished beneath her bosom. 
Aloft in heaven wheeled the royal pair from rising 
to setting sun. Among the bright blooming 
heather they espied the tartaned shepherd, or 
hunter, creeping like a lizard, and from beneath 
the vain shadow of a rock watching with his rifle 
the light he would fain see shorn of its beams. 
The flocks were thinned, and the bleating of 
desolate dams among the woolly people heard 
from many a brae. Poison was strown over 
the glens for their destruction, but the eagle like 
the lion, preys not on carcasses; and the shep- 
herd dogs howled in agony over the carrion in 
which they devoured death. Ha, was not that a 
day of triumph to the star-starers of Cruachan, 
when, sky hunting in couples, far down on the 
greensward before the ruined gateway of Kil- 
churn castle, they saw, left all to himself in sun- 
shine, the child of the lord of Glenorchy and all 
its streams? Four talons in an instant were in 
his heart! Too late were the outcries from all 
the turrets ; for ere the castle gates were flung 
open, the golden head of the royal babe was 
lying in gore, in the eyrie, on the iron ramparts 
of Ben Slarive—his blue eyes dug out, his rosy 
cheeks torn, and his brain dropping from beaks 
that yelled revelling within the skull! Such are 
a few hints for ‘Some Passages in the Life of a 
Golden Eagle, written by Himself!’”’ There is 
poetry in the foregoing passage, coupled with a 
fair, sly hit at the “‘ sensation school” of writers. 


Sitver Mings.—In the Knowlton mine at 
Lake Superior, large quantities of silver abound, 
and it is ascertained that in all the copper lodes 
of that region rich veins of silver occur with reg- 
ularity. As the value of silver is one hundred 
times greater than copper, this discovery will 
give new impulse to miners in that territory. 


A Nove .ty.—A fire-proof and water-proo 
dress, stuffed with sponges sewed together, has 
just been invented by a Frenchman named De- 
vert. It will enable the wearer to enter a burn- 
ing building and remain several minutes. 


+ 


Horse Farr.—At the World’s Horse Fair, to 
be held in Chicago in September next, there will 
be premiums of $1000 for ranning horses, $3000 
for equestrian performances by women, and oth- 
ers for different classes. 


Coxunprum.—Why is the year which pre- 
cedes 1861 like the year which follows it? Be- 
cause one is eighteen hundred and sixty, and the 
other is eighteen hundred and sixty too! 
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CITY OF AMSTERDAM. 

Amsterdam is crossed and recrossed by canals 
in all directions—a city half water and half 
land—in which the canals are the streets and 
highways, leading towards the open sea. It is 
only by means of expensive and most substan- 
tial dikes and sluices, that the sea is kept back— 
and bat for these, this city, containing upwards 
of two hundred thousand inhabitants, would in- 
evitably be submerged and destroyed. Four 
great canals run across the city, and crossing 
these, are a series of other canals, converging 
in the harbor like the lines of a fan. Large ba- 
sins occur here and there at intervals. The 
buildings in the best part of the city are magni- 
ficent, bearing rich and grotesque ornamental 
work on their fronts. The soil under these 
buildings is only loose sand and soft mud, and it 
is only by means of piles of wood driven far 
down through the sand into the solid stratum be- 
neath, that a foundation has been gained. The 
canals by which it is everywhere intersected, and 
along which all heavy burdens are conveyed, are 
said to divide it into 90 islands, and are crossed 
by about 290 bridges, partly wood and partly 
stone. Its form is that of a crescent or half 
moon, the horns on either side projecting into 
the Y, and inclosing the port. On the land side 
it is surrounded by walls having 26 bastions and 
a wide ditch ; but its ramparts have been planted 
with trees, and converted into public walks and 
boulevards; the only defence of the town con- 
sisting in the facility with which the surrounding 
country might be laid under water. 


Lupicrovs.—The following curious string of 
puns is taken from a scarce work published in 
the reign of James the First. A divine, more 
willing to play with words than to be serious in 
expounding his text, spoke thus in his sermon : 
“ This dial shows that we must die all; yet, not- 
withstanding, all houses are turned into alchouses ; 
our cares are turned into cates ; our paradise into 
a pair o’ dice; matrimony into a matter o’ money ; 
and marriage into a merry age; our divines have 
become dry vines; it was not so in the days of 
Noah—Ah, no!” 


Antuony’s Love.—Mark Anthony gave the 
world fora woman. Dr. Spooner says the bar- 
gain would have been a good one had the woman 
been good; but a bad woman is a poor bargain 
at any price. 


Just tas Numper.—A gentleman in St. 
Louis has two bushel and a half of children. 
His name is Peck, and he has ten boys and girls. 


Four pecks one bushel. 


ANECDOTE OF LOED JEFFREY. 

Some forty or fifty years ago, when the late 
Lord Jeffrey was an advocate, he occasionally 
paid Dumfries a professional visit. On one oc- 
casion he was employed to defend a respected 
baillie of the burgh, who had, in a case with 
which the Incorporated Fleshers of Dumfries 


P were concerned, spoken of them in an uncom- 


plimentary style. They brought an action of 
damages against the magistrate, on the ground 
that he had applied to them a phrase which 
sounded very like the words, “‘a pack of swin- 
dlers.” Mr. Jeffrey admitted in court that his 
client had used language very like what was at- 
tributed to him—language which he (the learned 
counsel) must allow was not quite courteous, nor 
yet perfectly correct. The pursuers did not car- 
ry on a traffic in pigs, but in the carcasses of 
sheep and cattle, and hence to say that they dealt 
in swine was scarcely true; but he submitted 
that the epithet “‘a pack of swine-dealers ” was a 
very different thing from “a pack of swindlers,” 
and he trusted the jury would see this to be the 
case, and honorably acquit the defendant of all 
intention to libel the Honorable Corporation of 
Fleshers. The representation of the ingenious 
advocate was so plausible in itself, and so clev- 
erly pleaded, that the jury, accepting his version 
of the case, found that there was nothing libel- 
lous in calling butchers swine-dealers, and at unce 
returned a verdict of acquittal. 


THE ASPECT OF NATURE. 

There is something awful in the immutability 
of nature—in the unchanging aspect of those 
glittering stars, that soar, and sink, and wheel in 
their appointed courses forever and the same. 
We ascribe to them benign or baleful influences 
according to our moods, but beautiful as they 
are, they are cold and unsympathizing. They 
look down with equal brightness on the city 
of the dead and the city of the living—on the 
corpse and on the bride. The nearer we ap- 
proach the earth, the more ephemeral are the 
objects that meet our eyes. The trees that stand 
for centuries yet have their appointed time to fall- 
Even the steadfast rocks crumble and decay. 
The life of man, the lord of all, is the briefest of 
all. Yet something in every bosom tells us that 
there is a life beyond and above all these perish- 
ing creatures—a glorious guerdon reserved for 
man’s immortal spirit. 


Sare Parsiciaxs.—Dumoulin, the physi- 
cian, maintained at his death that he lefs behind 


him two great physicians, Regimen and Pure 
Water. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


yields a revenue to the 
government of a million of dollars per annum. 

Musical artists who go to St. Petersburg can- 
not stay long on account of their lungs. 

In Liverpool, England, 36,000 persons are said 
to live in cellars, under ground. 

Cotton planting is to be extensively under- 
taken in Algeria. 

Miss Kellogg has been engaged by Lumley for 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, London. “7 M7 

Tedesco has gone to Algiers. She is plump 
enough to please the Moors. 

A son of the late Julien intends giving mon- 
ster concerts after his father’s style in London 
and Paris. 

M. Blanchard, the celebrated French engraver, 
has been decorated by the emperor with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

The memoirs and entire eemapentnass of 
a Irving are to be published in Eng- 
land, by Mr. Bentley, during tne coming summer. 


The Greek government is putting down its 
rebels and in that way it is really helping the 
Turks, against whose continuance in Europe all 

insurrectionary movements are really 
directed 


The £mperor of France has signified his in- 
tention of giving from his privy purse a sum of 
100f. to each = family which had a child born 
on the 16th of March, 1856, the birthday of the 
prince imperial. 

The latest census reports state that there are 
in —— fifty-seven suicides to every million 
of inhabitants; im Scotland, thirty-four; in 
Sweden, forty-one, and in Prussia one hundred 
and four. 

Dr. Reed, the philan lately deceased 
in England, has left a sum of money to form a 
fund, the interest of which is to be devoted for- 
ever to buying toys as Christmas gifts to the 
orphan children in an asylum at Wanstead. 

The cultivation of leeches is growing to be a 

table business in France. After a while 
iéeches reproduce themselves at the rate of six- 
teen each per annum, which, at the prices paid, 
give excellent returns. 

The fossil of a gigantic saurian, 120 feet long, 
has recently been discovered near Poligny, while 
digging for a railway. It is sup to have 
existed near the end of the tertiary period, but 
one who is no ope eed thinks it is long enough 
to have extended through the whole period. 

The last es Prince Albert to Queen Vic- 
toria was “ Lesbia,” a picture painted by the 
artist Bouvier, who wished it to exhibited at 
the International Exhibition. But the queen, in 
view of the circumstances of the presentation, 
cannot part with it even for a short time. 

A writer in the London Times states that he 
knows of a drug called “drei,” which, once 
brought in contact with living flesh, begins to 
throw out filaments which choke up the , 
as m no trace of the 
poison is left. 


Some fearful porthepebes have lately occurred 
among the Sandwich Islands. 

Ellen Tree (Mrs. Charles Kean) has been per- 
forming a theatrical engagement in London. 

We hear of great distress among the 
especially of the western districts of Set ya 

The amount of the annual tax of Great Britain 
is one hundred million of dollars! 

The city of Berlin is about to build four Turn- 
er Halls, of which the cost will be about 600,000 
thalers. 

The Rev. W. Arthur has translated twenty of 
Mr. Wesley’s sermons into Italian, for distribu- 
tion in Italy. 

The latest accounts show pretty conclusively 
that the great exhibition building cannot be 
ready at the appointed time. 

A famine is raging in the Herzegovina and 
spreading to Bosnia, from which cause it is ne- 
cessary to carry provisions from Constantinople. 


At the Liverpool Police Court, lately, the 
witnesses and solicitor in two cases bore the omi- 
nous names of Death, Debt and Daggers. 

It is hinted that the British parliament will 
amend the royal marriage act, so that the Prince 
of Wales may select a wife among the gentle 
maidens of England—a very sensible plan. 

Since the execution of Dumollard, the infa- 
mous wholesale murderer of young girls, two 
hundred people in the south of France, who had 
the misfortune to bear his name, have applied to 
the tribunals for permission to change their name, 
which is a very common one in that region. 

Smith O’Brien has challenged Sir Robert 
Peel to the field of honor, the last field that Sir 
Robert would feel at home in. He never = 
for the fight, and will probably keep clear of Mr. 
O’Brien as he has kept of the O’Donoghue. 
His fighting education was entirely neg] 

A few days since in a menagerie at Lynn, 
England, a new lioness, valued at £200, on being 
intruduced into the cage where the famous lion 
“Wallace” and a lioness were, was set upon by 
both, and, after a sharp fight, the new-comer was 
killed. 

Leotard, the gymnast, has just concluded an 
engagement for two years certain, by which he 
binds himself to give eight performances a week. 
For this he is to receive his ex , namely, 
suitable “bed and board,” and the enormous 
sum of £500 a week, or no less than £26,000 a 


year. 
Nesselrode, the great Russian statesman 
deceased, was immensely wealthy. He ee 


a flock of 150,000 sheep, vast numbers of serfs, 
and entire towns and villages. His chief passion, 
apart from politics, was for cooking, and he in- 
vented several new dishes. He was eighty-three 
years old at the time of his death. 


The Sacred Co at Rome is composed of 
seventy cardinals. © Cardinal Macchi, the 
oldest, is in his ninety-second year, and the 
youngest is but forty-five years old, while ten are 
seventy-five and upward. Of the entire number 
fifty were born in Italy, nine in France, three in 
Spain, four in Germany, and one each in Bel- 
gium, Hungary and England. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


The wheat crop in Ohio is remarkably 
promising. 

The price of gas in Philadelphia has been re- 
duced to $2 per thousand feet. 

The contract price for the new Ericsson iron- 
clad batteries is $400,000 each. 

A “redan” is a kind of rampart in the form 
of an inverted V, the angle outward. 

There are 150,000 children at the various pub- 
lic schools in the city of New York. 

Harvard College library contains about 150,000 
bound vols. and many thousands of pamphlets 

It is found that lemons can be profitably raised 
in various parts of California. 

Gentlemen who attend to such matters tell us 
that we shall have a great fruit season, this year. 

Pork, we see, is on/y fifty dollars a barrel in New 
Orleans. This is making it a luxury. 

Two new coal mines have been discovered in 
Michigan, one near Lansing and the other in the 
vicinity of Jackson. 

Foley and Kavanagh, the billiard players, are 
to have a match at Buffalo some time hence for 
$1000 a side. 

The New Haven Horse Railroad Company has 
declared a dividend equivalent to 8 1-2 per cent. 
a year. 

Labor is in so little demand in San Francisco, 
the Alta says, that many common laborers stand 
ready to work for barely enough to keep body 
and soul together. 

Embroidered muslins will probably be more 
fashionable than ever now, as the queen has 
taken under her protection the hitherto waning 
embroidery manufactures, and has given exten- 
sive orders for all sorts of ladies’ apparel for her- 
self and the princesses. 

There are now sixteen prisoners under sentence 
of death in Pennsylvania, — to the fashion 
that no governor fixes the day for the execution 
of any one condemned during the incumbency 
of his predecessors. Some have been under 
sentence eleven years. 

Within forty years there will be several lines 
of railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Many a person now living will take the railway 
train in Russia, and Turkey, and go by steam 
through the heart of Asia to the Pacific ports of 
India, China and Japan. 

The police of New York recently made a de- 
scent upon a gambling saloon, and were much 
surprised to find several gentlemen sitting round 
a table, while the proprietor was apparently ex- 
plaining to them a passage in the Scriptures 
which relates to a wicked and perverse genera- 
tion seeking after a sign. The police apologized 
ot retired, for no sign or implement could they 

There are at this time 50,000 more females 
than there are males in the city of New York. 
In 1850, there were 7335 more women than men. 
in 1860 the excess of females had risen to 
21,053, and at this time, the drawing off of the 
eo has left the excess as above 
sta 


‘ three and a quarter millions of 
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There are four hundred and seventy-two chap- 
lains in the United States army. 


The army of the United States now numbers 
about 700,000 men in active service! 

The American lakes contain more than one 
half of all the fresh water in the world. 


Twelve thousand United States muskets are 
now manufactured monthly at Springfield, Mass. 


A large portion of the sugar crop of Barba- 
does, we learn, has been destroyed by rats. 

The demand for lumber in Maine is not lively, 
except for “ shipping boards.” The saw mil 
will not begin operations for two or three weeks 
yet. The prospects of river driving are good. 

Mr. Page, of Poland, Me., has a cow which 
in three years has given birth to seven calves, and 
she now has three at her side, giving milk suffi- 
cient for their sustenance. 


Concord, Mass., furnished sixty-four three 
months men and seventy three-years men for the 
war. The town expended $640 81, and $5000 
was raised by voluntary subscription in aid of 
those volunteers. The population is 2246. 


The people of Weymouth, Nova Scotia, have 
torwarded to Boston five hundred pairs of socks 
to be sent to the Maine troops at Ship Island, 
Port Royal, and elsewhere—fifty pairs to each 
regiment. This is indeed neighborly. 

The fire companies of Saco, Me., have voted 
to surrender their engines and fire apparatus to 
the selectmen, in consequence of the inadequacy 
of the sum—$750—appropriated by the town fur 
that department. 

A German, eighty-nine years of age, who had 
come to this country in the steamer Bavaria, at 
New York, to join his children, was met by two 
or three of his daughters on the steamer, and 
died soon after a most affectionate greeting, from 
overjoy. 

The for envelopes decorated with patri- 
otic or other embellishments seems to be subsid- 
ing. Letters travel without the protection of a 
flag, and portaits of distinguished personages 
cease to occupy the corner opposite to the physi- 
ognomy of Washington. 

The islands in the Mississippi above the mouth 
of the Ohio are all named, and below the Ohio 
they are numbered. Island No. 1 is below 
Cairo, and they continue south in numerical 
order to No. 125, at or near Tunico Bend, in 
Louisiana, about 120 miles above New Orleans 
From that point to its mouth the river is clear uf 
all islands. 


A man named Maxwell had his hand caught 

lately in a part of a leather splitting machine in 
ay, Me., and his arm was fairly wound 

round a roller of five inches in diameter up to 
sli off the pulley so roller stopped 
touched the body. ~ 

Tn one respect the recent floods in California 
have had a beneficial effect, to wit, they have de- 
veloped new mines, and in many instances 
formed new deposits in the gulches and river 
beds, long since worked out and abandoned. 
The San Francisco Bulletin thinks the total 
damage caused by the floods cu exceed 
0. 


MERRY MAKING. 


Prentice says there is no braver soul on earth 
than the soul of our Foote. 

A city belle is like a steamboat—she has al- 
ways a swell after her. 

Can a watch, fitted with a second hand, be 
called a second-hand watch ? 

Are the minutes relating to an affair of honor 
always drawn up by the seconds ? 

What is joy? To count your money and find 
it overrun d hundred dollars 

The man who would try to stab a ghost would 
stick at nothing. 

“T tell you, love, I have got the plan all in 
my head.” “Ah, then it is all in a nutshell.” 


Woman has found her true “sphere ”’ at last ; 
itis about twenty-seven feet round, made of 


w , when was perched upon 
weather-cock 


The man who “ kept his word” gave serious 
offence to Webster, who it for his 
dictionary. 

Some of the young ladies say that the times 
are so hard that the young men cannot pay their 


They have come to so’ 
veneering wood @ piece 
sheepskin. 


The old lady who mended her husband’s trou- 
sers with a patch of grass, is now smoothing her 
hair with the comb of a rooster. 

A strange dog is the hardest thing in the world 
to acquainted with — worse even than an 
Englishman. 


A popular writer, ing of the ocean tele- 
h, wonders whet the news~transmitted 
Sroagt the salt water will be fresh. 

An Edinb states that an American 
has invented a machine which is to be driven by 
the force of circumstances. 

Sum for the boys. If a _newspa editor 
“ stops the press te What would he 
do if it was a pound ? 

* How odd it is,” said Pat, as he trudged 
along on foot one hot culty day, “that a man 
never meets a team going the same way he is.” 

The sensitive actor, who couldn’t stay in the 
hissing, just killed by a it o 
applause. 


The man who was lately “ strack with a new 
t,” has concluded to overlook the act, 


Why is an infant likeadiamond? Because it 
is a dear little thing. 

It does not look well to hear a young man ad- 
vocating the prize-ring. 


Care is considered a bad thing ; and 

An inebriated man can weigh nothing cor- 
rectly ; he is always losing his balance. 

There is a man out West who is so aristocratic 
that he has cut his own acquaintance. 

Tennyson says that every sea is full of life. 
He should have excepted the Dead Sea. 

The man who ate his dinner with the fork of 
a river has been attempting to spin a mountain 
top. 

Why isa lover popping the question like a 
tailor running a hot he over a suit of clothes ¢ 

he is pressing a suit. 

A down-east editor advises his readers, if they 
wish to get teeth inserted, to go and steal fruit 
where a watchdog is on his guard. 

Accounts from Rome announce that a new tax 
has been decreed on all horses and mules. None 
is yet announced on “ bulls.” 

The pugilist who bets a penny on the result of 
his is “in for a penny, in for a 
pound.” 

One’s sweetheart is always the flower of hu- 
manity; one’s wife sometimes the flour of 
sulphur. 

It makes a material difference to a lamb 
whether he is gathered into the fold by a shep- 
herd or a snake. 

“ There is a divinity that shapes our ends,” as 
the doughnuts remarked, when the girl was 
making them. 

What is idleness? W 
tains on a pink sub soil—or a 
sky-colored convulsions. 

How to find the cab fare to any part of Lon- 
don—Ask the cabman how much he wants, and 
give him half the amount. 


An architect ag to build a Bachelor’s 
Hall, which will from most houses in hav- 
ing no Eves. 

An Irish journal says: “The following bill 
was presented by a farrier to a gentleman in this 
town, ‘ To curing your pony that died, £1 1s.’” 

A western paper asks, ‘“‘ Why do officers usu- 
ally wear their swords in the street, while tailors 
never their shears, nor bricklayers their trowels ?” 

Naturalists tell us that “‘ wild boars” are be- 
come extinct in the land. What a capital thing 
if “tame bores” were to follow the example. 

“ Are Mr. Bigg?” “Who? Bigg, that 
vu fellow? No, ax Sie. 
Little.” “Ah, I see; you are wo little to be 
Bigg.” 

A bachelor the other morning remarked that 
i ke the enem 


“ Bill,” said one apprentice to another, “ 
fan te eck Sor wat old 
man. [My bos aint alwaye round bis shop intr 
fering his own business.” 


yaller moun- 
ue-tailed dog in 
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Ee being the first time, an re 18 ro 
repetition of the offence. 

% “Pappy, I know what makes some folks call 

pistols, horse pistols.” “Why, my son?” 

they kick eo)” “Mary, put that boy while 
= to bed, he is so sharp he will cut somebody.” 

Sa A French writer mentions, as a proof of 

aa Shakspeare’s attention to particulars, his allusion 

an to the climate of Scotland in the words, “ Hail, 

hail, all hail !—grele, grele, tout, greet” 


AR GAME OF CHESS. 


SSPVq 


—At Chess—Candle snuffed vat 


> 


No. 1, 

No. 2.—A dark Transaction. 
Ve \ /3 
NWR 
No. 3.—Unaccountable Derangement. 


THE SUPPER PARTY OF THREE. 


1.—At Supper—fall Bottle in view—Candile snuffed out. 


No. 2.—A sad Leakage in the Bottle. 
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No. 3.—Restilts of the Leakage—Bottle Empty. 


